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Big log ready for parade. Lower left: Typical truck logging outfit 
with logs. 


p left: Sign marking historic site at Seaside, Ore. Middle left: 


in the woods. Top right: Part of big parade of trucks loaded 
Middle right: "Dicky" Gerwell plays Paul Bunyan for the loggers. Lower right: In the logging machinery exhibition 


this Lorain shovel nearly picked a girl out of the window. 
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GOOD LUMBER FOR OV 


EPEAT orders, year after year, prove that Winton’s high 
standards of quality satisfy ihe buyers—and that Winton's 
helpful co-operation and service meet every need of the dealer. 


You can order your requirements in Idaho White Pine, Pon- 
derosa Pine, Sugar Pine, White Spruce, Douglas Fir, Western 
Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding and Shingles from Winton and 
forget it. 


Winion will serve you promptly—and in a way that will merit 
your further orders. 











WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs. Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co.. Ltd., The Pas, 
Manitoba. 

PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers. 
Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., Klamath 
District. 

Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 









We're anxious to prove that you can Win with Winton. 
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FOSHAY TOWER: MINNEAPOLIS 
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3 ae zy : YOU can build a good 4 U R * AC é 
P : eee tes business and earn good 
oe profits on PAR-TOX, just Roofing can give service only so long as its topmost 
eee as as other live dealers are layer resists time and the elements. That’s why so many 
‘ a *@ doing. Right now is the leading roofing manufacturers permanently protect 
Xe ee time to get started. Today, the surface of their make of roofing with an outer 
send for particulars and coating of STA-SO. 
FREE SAMPLE. STA-SO is the surfacing of crushed, everlasting Vermont slate 


—non- porous, non-fading, wear defying. Its hard slate par- 


PERTOR is the weatetel weed pcomvelive Gat ives ticles, flat and overlapping like fish-scales, will not drop out or 


LASTING PROTECTION AGAINST DECAY and INSECT wash off. STA-SO completely seals any roofing surface and is 

ATTACK. Easily applied by brushing or dipping, it pene- proof against age, weather, fire and sun. 

trates the wood. Painters use PAR-TOX to safeguard the STA-SO, on roofing, shows no brand or label. To make sure 

durability of their work. Manufacturers use it to protect that any make of roofing you handle is surfar 2d with STA-SO, 

their products—sash, frames, porch work, etc. Colorless, " 

odorless, it dries at once. Can be painted or varnished over write us for the facts. 

without time-loss. FREE SAMPLE sent with full information. CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 
Another Parker Profit-Payer for Dealers: 


PARKER'S PRIMERLESS PUTTY . YOU CAN ALWAYS SAFELY RECOMMEND 
ANY ROOFING SURFACED WITH 


IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY Oshkosh: 


° STA-"SO"s ° 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Criticizes Laxness In Ob- 
servance of Terms to 


Wholesalers 


INTED ON this page of the Sept. 
PX: issue, a letter written by William 

J. Lockwood, president of the 
George C. Griffith Stave Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
connection with an editorial discussion of 
prevailing discount practices, has attract- 
ed considerable attention. One well 
known wholesaler, while agreeing fully 
with Mr. Lockwood that wholesale dis- 
counts should be limited to legitimate 
wholesalers, takes issue with him because 
of the fact that firms continue to sell to 
wholesalers who are lax in their observ- 
ance of terms, which it feels is an injus- 
tice to other wholesalers who are strict 
in their observance. A copy of the letter 
written to Mr. Lockwood by Harry L. 
Bratnober of the Central Warehouse 
Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
been sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and with the consent of both Mr. Bratno- 
ber and Mr. Lockwood it is reproduced 
here in the hope that it may throw fur- 
ther light on a subject that is of out- 
standing interest both to manufacturers 
and wholesalers: 

“We have read the editorial on 
page 32 of the Sept. 11 issue of 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in which a 
letter you wrote was quoted. We 
want to congratulate you, especially 
on the interest you take in the prac- 
tice of allowing unearned discounts to 
retailers by some manufacturers. 
While this practice has not yet 
grown to large proportions, still it 
will prove equally damaging to man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers if not 


stopped. Is it not an illegal prac- 
tice under the Robinson-Patman 
Act? 


“You complain of the fact that 
some wholesalers are slow in sending 
you their 80 percent advance pay- 
ment checks to apply on your in- 
voices. This concern has been in the 
wholesale lumber business for years. 
We have always gone out of our way 
to get out advance payment checks 
to mills with particular promptness, 
understanding it would be appreciat- 
ed. But when we see other whole- 
salers buying right along from the 
same mills—wholesalers that we have 
reason to believe are undercapitalized 
and slow pay—we sometimes wonder 
whether our pains are worth while. 

“Permit us to suggest that the 
trouble lies in the failure of manu- 
facturers to discriminate and select 
with care the wholesalers with whom 
they do business. It takes consider- 
able capital to do a bona fide whole- 
sale lumber business, and there are 
probably a good many wholesale 
lumber concerns without sufficient 


Amemecan fiumberman 


capital. Still there are also plenty 
to serve you who do have ample 
capital. 

“Tf you and your brother manu- 
facturers would check the credit rat- 
ings of the wholesalers closely and 
frequently when selling to them, and 
if you would confine your sales to 
those having a first rate of pay and 
definite and substantial capital rating, 
it would be difficult to see how you 
could then experience any difficulty 
in getting your advance payment 
checks promptly. 

“Here is another safeguard that 
you could set up. You should state 
definitely and prominently in your 
price lists, quotations, and on your 
invoices, that neither the 8 percent 
commission nor the 2 percent dis- 
count will be allowed in any cases 
were the 80 percent advance pay- 
ment does not reach you within a 
certain number of days from date of 
invoice (say ten days or fifteen days, 
for example). 

“It might also be a good idea to 
include a notation that you will not 
entertain further business from those 
who do not remit the advance pay- 
ments promptly. But you must 
show your terms clearly—and en- 
force them—if you want to convey 
the idea that they are a matter of im- 
portance to you.” 





Satisfaction in Selling 


HE ONLY KIND of selling worthy 
Ty of a reward is that which delivers 
to the buyer something that con- 
tributes to his physical well-being ; or that 
in some other way enhances his happi- 
ness. Those purposes may be served by 
lumber, brick, steel and a thousand and 
one other materials and articles; or they 
may be served by books, pictures, travel, 
and numberless other factors. 

That, however, of course can hardly 
be alleged of many harmful nostrums 
and other so called “goods” that really 
are injurious to their users. As an ex- 
ample, the trade in narcotics, or in weap- 
ons for criminal purposes, might be cited. 
Because people can be made to want al- 
most anything, it does not necessarily 
follow that they should be encouraged, or 
even allowed, to buy goods that are harm- 
ful to their users or to society. 

But, fortunately, lumber and building 
material dealers, in their selling efforts, 
need never be hampered by a qualm as to 
utility, benefits, and intrinsic value of the 
products they handle. Therefore, they 
may with full enthusiasm throw them- 
selves into the task of reaching and con- 
vincing as many potential users as pos- 
sible, with full confidence that each person 
to whom a sale is made has been benefited, 
and not harmed, by the transaction. 
That’s something worth considering when 
the dealer figures up his gains and losses 
at the end of the day—or at the end of 
the year. 
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Education Need Not, and 
Should Not, Stop With 
Graduation 


HE AMERICAN LEGION, at its 
Ty national convention in New York 

City this week, voted that each post 
throughout the country should at some 
time during the coming year conduct a 
school on the Constitution. That’s a fine 
thing—a good example of post-graduate 
education in patriotism and good citizen- 
ship. Post-graduate education in mer- 
chandising is another possibility that is 
being well exemplified by various agen- 
cies, both associational and of private 
business character. These all recognize 
the fact that education need not and ought 
not to end when students get their certifi- 
cates from high schools, or their sheep- 
skins from colleges. 

In this connection, it is of interest to 
note that the competition of bituminous 
coal and gas, particularly the latter, in 
the residential heating field, has led to the 
establishment by the Anthracite Indus- 
tries (Inc.), of a two weeks’ school in 
the merchandising of anthracite, and of 
burning equipment for it. The next ses- 
sion of the school will be held Oct. 4 to 
15, at the laboratory in Primos, Pa. This 
is not intended as an advertising boost 
for the school—but, having mentioned it, 
we may as well add that registration 
(limited to 125) must be filed by Sept. 
28, with the Anthracite Industries (Inc.), 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York. The 
curriculum, occupying two typewritten 
pages, is too long to print here, but it 
embraces a lot of things that salesmen 
handling anthracite ought to know to 
make them topnotchers in their field. 

But the anthracite people have nothing 
on the lumber and building material in- 
dustries in the matter of training for effi- 
cient salesmanship and service. Merchan- 
dising experts representing some of the 
large manufacturers of materials are ac- 
complishing a lot of good by conducting 
classes of instruction for dealers and em- 
ployees throughout the country, while 
some of the retailers’ associations also 
conduct training-school sessions and 
group meetings that afford fine oppor- 
tunities for dealers and their aids to ab- 
sorb information concerning all manner 
of building materials and specialties and 
their uses. And, it might be added, the 
regional and State conventions of retail- 
ers held during the fall and winter 
months, with their exhibits, fine pro- 
grams and headline speakers on merchan- 
dising topics, afford an opportunity for 
practically any retailer to increase his 
store of knowledge and become a better 
merchant as well as authority for his com- 
munity in the building field, simply by 
attending and listening to the addresses 
and discussions. 
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What Do You Think About It? 


A CORRESPONDENT, perhaps inspired by a fairly recent front-page editorial 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN calling for more active individual participation by 
business men in political and governmental affairs—local, State and national— 
suggests that each individual should jot down, item by item, every service of a civic 
nature that he has rendered during the year. Then let him ask himself seriously 
whether he is satisfied with the showing, and whether it indicates that he is bearing 
his full share of community and civic responsibility. If he is satisfied with the 
showing thus made, he will have as his reward a sense of duty well performed; 
and if not, there always is opportunity for a new start, and a better showing next 
time. A cynical article in a recent issue of a popular periodical, written by an 
“insider,” says in part: “Based on a good many years of experience as a member 
of the legislature of one of the largest States of the Union, and by observation in 
other States, I am certain that on an average of the entire nation some 10 percent 
of legislators come perilously close to being racketeers, 25 percent are primarily 
venal in their attitude toward such legislation as is capable of being turned to 
advantage; while another 25 percent will accept money for their votes on bills 
which do not vitally affect the general public.” If this estimate is even approxi- 
mately true it heavily underscores the call for better citizenship and more wide- 
spread acceptance of civic responsibilities. 
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BEHAVIOR OF THE stock market in the past few weeks is having a salutary 
effect upon people’s interest in acquiring homes, in the opinion of Harold T. Don- 
aldson, Lansing, Mich., president of the United States Building and Loan League. 
A better reception for the home-ownership arguments of the savings, building and 
loan associations has been noticed during this period of the exchange’s extreme 
irritability, the League president notes from a hasty survey of some of the leading 
thrift and home financing institutions of the country. 

“There will always be competition for the money of the man of average means, 
between investment in permanent goods, and use of his extra dollars in an attempt 
to make a quick gain,” said Mr. Donaldson. “The recent developments in the 
share market have served to check up once again the dream of the little man about 
doubling and tripling his funds overnight. He turns with relief to the solid earth 
and the house upon it.” 

Reports from the thrift and home financing institutions surveyed tell of the home 
purchasers who have come in to get loans and who have been voicing these senti- 
ments with considerable frequency in the past month, according to the League 
president. The same effect is also being felt in the associations’ sales of properties 
which they have had modernized after having had to take them over to protect 


their savers’ investments. These are said to be moving faster than customary the 
past month. 


* * * 


N O MORE IMPORTANT matter confronts the American people than that of 
reducing the hazards of automobile travel. One of our lumber friends makes two 
suggestions, as follows: (A) “The driver of a vehicle shall not follow another more 
closely than is reasonable and prudent, having due regard to the speed of such 
vehicles, the traffic, and the condition of the roadway.” (B) “Always have car 
in control so as to be able to avoid impact with car immediately preceding, regard- 
less of which direction such car may take, or if stopped suddenly.” This corre- 
spondent further states his opinion that the speed at which cars, especially trucks 
and busses, are operated on the streets and highways, constitutes a national scandal 
and menace. The wonderful highways and the beautiful scenery do not compen- 
sate for hazards involved by the speed craze and drunken drivers. A suggestion 
has come to us which may or may not be practical. It is that the automobile 
manufacturers equip cars with an electrical system whereby pushing a button on 
the instrument board would cause a lighted sign to appear on the back of the car, 
saying: “I am about to turn left,” or, “I am coming to a stop; slow up.” Such 
signs in bright lights on the back of cars would prevent many accidents. The 
wording could be made to fit the hazards. This would help the automobile com- 
panies to sell more cars, and would make riding safer. People would want cars 
that were fitted with such appliances, and the result would be demand for thousands 
of new cars so equipped. At least that would seem to be a logical result. If you 
have a better idea for decreasing accidents, tell us, and we will print it here. 
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New Panama Canal Tolls May 
Not Increase Lumber Charge 


New York, Sept. 20.—The President having 
issued a proclamation in accordance with the 
Bland bill passed by the recent session of Con- 
gress, changing the method of assessing Panama 
Canal tolls, establishing tolls of 90 cents per 
net vessel ton of 100 cubic feet of each actual 
earning capacity and also establishing rules for 
the measurement of vessels using the Panama 
Canal, some speculation has arisen as to what 
effect this will have on lumber tonnage from 
the Pacific Coast. Asked by a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a statement in 
this connection, R. T. Titus, secretary-manager 
of the Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation, said: 

Article II of the Rules for Measurement of 
Vessels states: “Gross tonnage as deter- 
mined by these rules shall express the total 
capacity of vessels—that is, the exact cubical 
contents of all spaces below the upper deck 
and of all permanently covered enclosed-in 
spaces on or above that deck.” We interpret 
this to mean that tolls will not be assessed 
upon deck loads of lumber. At the rate 
of 90 cents per net vessel ton and assum- 
ing that deck loads will be exempt, lumber 
carrying vessels should not find their tolls 
increased by the new law. As a matter of 
fact, the operator of one intercoastal line 
specializing in lumber movement has in- 
formed me that he expects his total payment 
of tolls to be somewhat reduced under the 
new law. 


The Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation worked for the passage of the Copeland 
bill rather than the Bland bill, but Mr. Titus 
feels that as finally enacted the Bland bill is 
an improvement over previous practices. Com- 
menting on this, he said: 


The amendment to this bill providing for 
change of tolls only upon six months’ notice 
and public hearing if requested was an im- 
portant feature of the original Copeland bill. 
It is still to be regretted, however, that the 
Bland bill did not include a provision for 
definitely establishing the capitalization of 
the Panama Canal at a just and reasonable 
figure. 


Both tolls and rules of measurement provided 


for in the proclamation of the President will 
become effective March 1, 1938. 





Private Housing Shows Six Per 
Cent Gain Over Year Ago 


The August record of total construction in 
the 37 Eastern States amounted to $285,104,100, 
as reported by F. W. Dodge Corporation. This 
contract volume compares with $275,281,400 for 
August of last year and with $321,602,700 for 
July of this year. Of the August 1937 volume, 
$73,448,300 represented residential building, 
$117,209,800 non-residential building and $94,- 
446,000 was for public works and utilities. Com- 
menting on the August construction total, T. S. 
Holden, vice-president of F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, stated that: 

Approximately two-thirds of the July to 
August decline in contracts was due to a 
decrease in the amount of publicly-financed 
work. In addition, there occurred, also a 
drop of more than $30,000,000 in the total for 
unusually large projects, jobs costing a mil- 
lion dollars and over and which happened to 
start during July rather than during August. 
In spite of these two adverse influences, the 
August total represented a gain of 4 percent 
over last year and a decline of less than 11 
percent from July of this year. 

Disappointment in the August residential 
building total is not so great as would be 
indicated by the contract figures. Ad- 
mittedly, residential contracts fell below the 
total for the corresponding month of the 
previous year for the first time during the 
recovery period, but the August, 1936, record 
was inflated by public housing amounting to 
almost $32,000,000. In the current month’s 
record there was included less than $1,000,000 
of public housing. Consequently, private 
residential building shows a 6 percent gain 
over August: of last year. 
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PACIFIC LOGGERS anntat'coneress 


Blaze New Trails to Efficiency and Economy 


SEASIDE, OreE., Sept. 17.—In this little town 
where the Lewis and Clarke Expedition made 
its last encampment, and marked “Trail’s End,” 
the 28th session of the Pacific Logging Congress 
today concluded a three-days’ program planned 
to help loggers make new trails in logging effi- 
ciency and economy. Practically every phase 
of logging was touched upon during the con- 
gress, but truck logging and the application of 
tractors to skid logs to the yarder were given 
the most prominence. Headquarters were main- 
tained at the Seaside Hotel, and all sessions 
were held in a nearby motion picture theater. 

The congress elected as president Walter J. 
Ryan, of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Gordon Manary, vice-president 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif., vice- 
president; and A. Whisnant, Portland, was re- 
elected secretary. Mr. Ryan began his new 
duties by presiding at the afternoon session on 
the last day of the congress. 

Perfect weather, a fine attendance, the his- 
torical associations, and the beautiful ocean 
beach of Seaside, combined to make the three- 
day convention memorable. Added to all this 
were a huge log truck parade, a field day with 
sO many places to visit that it was impossible 
to do justice to all, the world championship 
bucking contest, and a display of logging ma- 
chinery valued at half a million dollars, so that 
the time of every delegate was completely filled 
with things to see and do. 

Always a holiday town, with a carnival spirit, 
Seaside concentrated on making the visit of the 
loggers enjoyable. Welcome signs were every- 
where and community interest in the program 
was strong, particularly in connection with the 
log truck parade, which brought out motion 
picture news cameramen and hundreds of peo- 
ple of adioining communities. 

Welcoming the visiting members of the 
Pacific Logging Congress to Seaside and Clat- 
sop County for the annual meeting Sept. 15-18, 
Orville R. Miller, of the Koster Products Co., 
Portland, contrasted logging eighteen years ago 
with that of today in the county. A. S. Kerry’s 
plant near Westport was probably the oldest 
operation. Ten years ago a wail went up that 
in another decade all the timber would be cut 
off; instead, timber is still coming from all 
points. 

“You will see the best equipment in use in 
Clatsop County,” said Mr. Miller. “I want 
you also to note particularly the fine personnel. 
Each man is the owner of his layout and all 
have come up through the ranks. There is no 
forgotten man in the logging industry here.” 

Robert J. Filberg, of the Comox Logging 
& Railway Co., (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., 
responded, but what he said was more a sub- 
ject for laughter| than for a written report. 


Address of the President 


Genial George L. Drake, of the Simpson 
Logging Co., Shelton, Wash., president of the 
Pacific Logging Congress, in his annual ad- 
dress, said: 

Today marks the second session of the 
Pacific Logging Congress to be held in one 
of the smaller communities of the Pacific 
Coast, last year’s meeting at Eureka being 
the first time the Congress has met away 
from the larger cities. One of the high- 
lights of the Eureka Congress was the fact 
that, due to its being held in a small com- 
munity, the various affairs of the Congress 
took precedence over all activities, even en- 
tertainment, and as a result we got to know 
each other better than ever before. 

Your president and board of directors, in 
selecting Seaside as the meeting place this 
year, did so partly in the hope that this 
year’s session would be marked by a con- 


tinuance of the same fine spirit of “Let’s 
get acquainted” that prevailed at Eureka 
last year. At Eureka many of us had, for 
the first time, the opportunity to learn at 
first hand the problems of the redwood oper- 
ators, which was made possible by living 
close to the job for a few days. 

Today, at Seaside, in the heart of one of 
the largest truck logging centers in the 
Northwest, we have the opportunity to learn 
more of the problems of the small truck 
operators, and how they are meeting these 
problems. Outside of the field trip at the 
last Vancouver Congress, where Bob Filberg 
and the machinery men overcame adverse 
operating conditions by switching logging 
equipment from one setting to another over- 
night, this year’s field trip to a number of 
small operations will be a major departure 
from our usual practice of visiting a large 
operation. It is the small loggers’ “day in 
court,” and we want you small operators— 
many of whom are attending this Congress 
for the first time—to feel at home, and to 
know that your problems are of interest to 
the large operators, while in the same way 
you will learn that the problems of the large 
operators concern you also. 

Never before in the history of the logging 
industry has there been such need for close 
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co-operation as exists today, and it is only 
through united effort by all members of the 
industry, large or small, that we will be able 
to maintain our industry in a competitive 
position in the markets of the world. The 
contribution of the Logging Congress to- 
wards meeting this situation is to furnish 
to the industry a common meeting place 
where we can discuss frankly means of con- 
ducting our operations most efficiently. 


Mr. Drake cited several parts of the pro- 
gram in order to make clear what he hoped 
would be the keynote of the congress: ‘“Name- 
ly, co-operation in working out the _ ever- 
changing problem of the industry.” He con- 
cluded: “If we can keep this objective to the 
front, and in addition leave Seaside with new 
friendships developed with our fellow loggers, 
this session will be a success, at least in the 
minds of its officers.” 


President Makes Acknowledgments 


President Drake in his opening remarks on 
the first day of the congress thanked the ma- 
chinery men who made possible publication of 
the Loggers’ Daily which told the story of the 
conference. He said the Congress is trying 
to get out a loggers’ handbook, of which chap- 


ters on cruising and mapping have already been 
completed. He also thanked Orville Miller of 
the Koster Products Co., Portland, for his 
work on finances, and Jack Redfern, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, who, he said, 
would endeavor to duplicate the Eureka enter- 
tainment of last year. Mr. Redfern, who is 
with the D. A. Lubricant Co., Seattle, and 
the following, comprised the committee: Oscar 
Bjorge, Clyde Equipment Co., Portland; Walter 
Nourse, Loggers’ & Contractors’ Machinery Co., 
Portland; Jack Reynolds, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Portland; and A. D. Brown, John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Portland. The log truck 
parade was handled by a committee consisting 
of Jens Lerback and William Hollenbeck. Iden- 
tification badges for members of the Congress 
were of juniper wood from near Bend, Ore., 
presented by the General Petroleum Co. 


Safety In The Woods 


On the subject, “New Wrinkles in Safety in 
Logging Camps,’ Edward Sorger, department 
of labor and industries, Olympia, Wash., said 
safety and efficiency go hand in hand. He de- 
clared that while lumbering was still the most 
hazardous industry, great strides towards re- 
duction of accidents and death have been made. 
Greater speed of operations and logging closer 
to the mountains have increased hazards. 

Mr. Sorger complimented the large companies 
on their willingness to spend money for safety. 
He discussed various expedients which have 
been used to protect tractor drivers engaged in 
yarding, and instanced that one company has 
had two or three inch pipe bolted and placed 
above the driver’s head. Head guards were 
recommended. Solid steel frameworks are in 
use by some companies. The increase in “cat” 
and truck logging makes many precautions ad- 
visable. He stressed the importance of the use 
of two chains to hold loads on trucks, and said 
that use of one chain has been responsible for 
a number of accidents. He declared duplex 
machinery is the most dangerous, and urged 
care in the woods where falling blocks from 
spur trees have caused accidents. Bucking, 
choking, and falling were listed in the order 
named as the most dangerous jobs. He averred 
that defective bridge-building was on the in- 
crease, which must be stopped by the use of 
engineers for correctly planning them. 


Mr. Sorger was strong in emphasis that men 
must feel that their companies are solidly be- 
hind them in the practice of safety. He men- 
tioned the Simpson Logging Co., of Shelton, 
Wash., as successful in safety work. This 
company offers monthly prizes to crews which 
report fewest accidents or least time lost. 

Washington State is now taking photographs 
of wood accidents, using a dummy to represent 
the injured man, and these photographs are 
being shown in logging camps. The Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. has a special ambulance 
car at Vader, Wash., which can quickly trans- 
port a man from the woods, and thus reduce 
the effects of shock. Mr. Sorger urged that 
men be trained in first aid. Last year, he said, 
falling trees, limbs and snags caused the most 
accidents. He urged that only the most ex- 
perienced men be used on cold decks, because 
“logs are still round and will roll.” Hard 
hats for fallers have proved advisable, having 
reduced accidents at Coulee Dam. He believes 
that unionization of industry will contribute 
greatly towards safety. 

In the discussion which followed, President 
Drake, who is in charge of logging operations 
of the Simpson Logging} Co., at Shelton, told 
how his company had found trained nurses 
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of the West Coast . . . » 


resident in their camps, who have been pro- 
vided with medicines and first-aid equipment. 
These women give the men first-aid and keep 
a record of their work, which in itself, Mr. 
Drake declared, was important. 


The discussion brought out that human care- 
lessness was the hardest thing to combat. Also, 
that it was difficult to get men to attend first- 
aid and safety meetings. There was general 
agreement that ninety percent of accidents were 
due to failure of the men. William A. Cutts, 
safety director, State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission of Oregon, told the conference that 
Oregon has just published a safety manual, and 
that the State is willing to employ first-aid men 
to visit camps. 

Commented Orville Miller, Koster Products 
Co., Portland: “Safety is dear to the hearts 
of loggers, but it is a most disheartening prob- 
lem—comparable to auto accidents—to reduce 
the widow makers. I think the foremen in 
camps should be made responsible for safety.” 


Preparation for Slash Burning 


A. Lausman, of the Squaw Mountain Timber 
Co., introduced the subject of slash burning. He 
said in part: 

The question of slash disposal is an in- 
creasing problem for both operator and forest 
official. Until recent years very little prepara- 
tory work was done by the operators prior 
to burning. Now, however, in order to com- 
ply with Federal and State laws this work 
becomes a real factor of an operator’s costs. 
There is one phase of this preliminary work 
on which students of this problem are di- 
vided and that is the economy and efficiency 
of cold trailing slash area immediately after 
the slash has been burned. I am submitting 
this subject to the Congress for discussion. 

A map of the Squaw Mountain Timber 
Co. logging area is being presented which 
may help. This is a truck operation, and 
practically every forty has been penetrated 
with a truck road. These roads are major 
control factors not only in slash burning but 
in combating accidental fire. 


Problem of Slash Fire Control 


The problem of whether to cold trail or mop 
up after a slash fire aroused considerable in- 
terest. J. W. Ferguson, Oregon State Forester, 
Salem, Ore., said: “It is better to cold trail, 
as such action contributes towards the respon- 
sibility of the owner in controlling his fire 
should he be called to court in event the fire 
gets into other holdings. We have issued 
2,300 operators’ permits in Oregon this year, 
and conducted seventeen inspections. The aver- 
age cutting covers eighty acres. So far we have 
had only eight fires of any consequence. Of 
course where natural firebreaks occur cold trail- 
ing is unnecessary. Cold trailing is also good 
in lieu of snag falling.” 

President Drake commented that in Wash- 
ington real progress has been made in slash 
fire control. Warren Tilton, forester of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, declared 
trailing before burning necessary in some cases, 
and advised cold trailing for green timber. 
Definite boundaries should be set if no cold trail 
laid, and the fire should be considered out of 
control the moment it goes beyond a boundary. 


Mr. Tilton said that an insurance policy 
covering fire fighting has been approved in 
Washington, the premium based on the amount 
of production or size of operation. The policy 
is designed for picked risks and will be avail- 
able next fire season. He urged that snags be 
felled one hundred. percent and that they be 
felled in green timber for safety. Summing 
up Mr. Tilton said: 





“Fresh slashings burn a lot easier. The area 
involved should be mapped. State inspection 
helps a great deal, at the least it is the best 
advice that can be gotten. Tank cars and 
trucks have proved very satisfactory. Back 
firing probably is best before slash burning, 
and it is advisable to start from the high side.” 


Dean of Machinery Men 


Introduced as dean of the machinery men on 
the coast, Gerald Frink, of the Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle, Wash., commented: 


In the past six or seven years loggers have 
tried hard to reduce capital used. Skidders 
or flyers keep log railroads supplied and 
these are the most heavy machines built in 
the last fifteen years. Light equipment needs 
more repair; it has come into general use 
the past fifteen years. Only one or two tower 
skidders have been built, but they are fine 
for lots of logs. In order to get cheap logs 
some heavy equipment must be used. An 
efficient loader which can be moved about 





Holding saw is Phil G. Sherin, Acme, Wash., 

winner of preliminary bucking content; time 2 

minutes, 40!/, seconds. In the finals, last year's 

champion, Paul Searles, Longview, Wash., again 

won, his time being 2 minutes, 26 seconds. Allen 

Heyd, Canadian champion was second, with 2 
minutes, 35!/, seconds 


increases the capacity of trucks in truck 
logging. 

The Congress was told that there are fifty- 
eight manufacturers of. Diesels in the United 
States, and that everything points to the devel- 
opment of Diesel power. 


Boiler Construction Problems 


On the subject of boiler construction, George 
H. Hubbard, of the Washington Iron Works, 
Seattle, Wash., declared that fireboxes are too 
heavy in many boilers. He attributes cracked 
fireboxes to insufficient circulation, and declared 
boilers should use only the fuel for which they 
were built. He stated there is a big demand 
for more efficient large equipment. Super-heated 
boilers are expensive, but pay for themselves 
in two years. More definite information is 
needed on super-heaters, but they do effect sav- 
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ings of twenty to thirty percent in fuel on log 
engines. Every boiler can be improved, even 
though no super-heater is installed, and all 
operators should try hard to improve efficiency 
of their boilers. 


The Loaded Log Truck Parade 


Seaside and adjoining centers made a holiday 
of the loaded log truck parade which old timers 
declared to be the most outstanding revelation 
of the extent and importance of truck logging 
they had ever seen, also declared in the same 
breath that such a concentration of loaded 
trucks would never be seen again. Thousands 
lined Holladay Avenue to see the parade, headed 
by the Seaside Girls’ Band. By actual count 
there were ninety-six loaded trucks. At a min- 
imum estimate each truck carried 5,500 board 
feet, making the parade total 528,000 board feet, 
which passed the eyes of spectators in about 
three-quarters of an hour. 

One observer of the parade commented that 
690,000,000 board feet was logged in Clatsop 
County between March, 1936, and March, 1937. 
He estimated that about 135 trucks were oper- 
ating, and that a million feet a day passed 
through Seaside, each truck loaded averaging 
5,000 feet on two to three trips a day. The 
logs are dumped in the Lewis and Clark river, 
and at Young’s Bay, from which points they 
are towed up the Columbia river to the mills, 
principally at Portland. 

One Douglas fir log in the parade scaled 
5,200 feet, and a number of others were almost 
as large. Young loggers and pretty girls rode 
on the tops of many logs. One truck caused 
much amusement with its cardboard figures 
representing C. I. O. and A. F. of L. in fighting 
pose. Labor troubles kept about twenty-five 
trucks out of the parade, but in most instances 
differences were forgotton for the time neces- 
sary to load and parade trucks. 


Field Day Is Held 


Immediately after the loaded log truck parade 
there was a rush for cars, and shortly the roads 
of the county were being traveled by groups 
of loggers headed for twenty-five different log- 
ging operations. Itinerary, map and road signs 
identifying the operations were provided by 
“Caterpillar” distributors. -On the map each 
operation was identified by a number and de- 
tailed information about the camp. Its superin- 
tendent, location, its equipment, type of logging 
being done, and production were listed. 

Typical of these truck logging operations was 
one visited, that of Yunker & Wiecks, three miles 
southwest of Elsie, Ore. The company is yard- 
ing with two Allis-Chalmers model L O tractors 


.and also has one Caterpillar gas 60 with Wil- 


liamette-Hyster bull-dozer and one gas 30. The 
company contracts fifteen trucks and averages 
100,000 feet a day production, dumping logs 
at Lewis & Clarke Boom Co. The Allis- 
Chalmers tractors are equipped with single 
drum winches, and these tractors are the only 
method used in skidding logs to landing. The 
truck haul is approximately 40 miles. 

At noon the visiting loggers assembled from 
many points of the compass to eat a bountiful 
meal at the old Tideport camp of the Butler 
Logging Co. The lumber was provided by 
Clatsop County loggers. 


Producer Gas Possibilities 


J. H. Jenkins, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of Canada, Vancouver, B. C., greatly in- 
terested the Congress on the possibilities of 
producer gas. He said: “Producer gas has 
been used in Europe for eighteen or nineteen 
years, and is used to some extent in Canada. It 
is simply a form of retarded combustion. The 
parts of a producer plant are simple. A special 
gas engine is now being made in Europe, with 
which wood, coal, or charcoal may be used for 
fuel. In Germany, filling stations are often 
attached to sawmills. We have experimented 
and found that alder and Douglas fir are best 
for fuel. Compared to gasoline charcoal is 
less than half the cost. In Europe one charging 
is good for eighty miles of travel.” 
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Lubrication Is Analyzed 


A moving picture furnished by the General 
Petroleum Corporation entitled, “The Inside of 
Lubrication,” proved exceptionally good. Imme- 
diately following. S. Graf, professor of 
mechanical engineering, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore., read a paper on the principles 
of lubrication. He went into considerable detail 
in regard to the enlarged service requirements 
developed in the past ten years due to faster 
engine speeds, operating temperatures becoming 
higher, and bearing pressures being increased. 
He declared the power output of airplane and 
automotive engines has been approximately 
doubled for a unit of a given rate. 


REPORTS ON TRUCK COSTS 


The report given by Truman W. Collins, 
Grande Ronde Pine Co., Pondosa, Ore., was a 
most practical study, and Mr. Collins was 
highly commended for it from the floor. It 
follows here, together with the charts used in 
presenting the subject: 


Light and Heavy Gas Trucks and Diesel 
Trucks in Pine 


With the coming of age of truck logging 
and the general recognition that it is a legiti- 
mate and preferable way for operating a large 
part of our present timber reserves, we find 
more and more that it calls for the scientific 
approach as contrasted with a “rule-of-thumb” 
attitude characteristic of this type of logging in 
the past, due to the fact that in so many cases it 
has been considered only a minor supplement to 
the general logging operations. In line with 
this it might be well to scrutinize the picture 
as a whole, making note of a few of the impor- 
tant trends and aspects which should have an 
important bearing on the analysis of an in- 
dividual logging set-up. 

1. We find an increasing number of oper- 
ators who are analyzing their truck logging 
picture—not from the standpoint of one 
year’s operation, or the logging out of one 
particular small unit here and there—but 
rather from the standpoint of operating the 
entire tract for years to come, laying out 
roads and purchasing equipment which will 
yield the lowest cost over the entire period 
of years, calling in the main for a larger 
capital investment down the line. 

2. We find also a definite trend in the 
line of a high degree of specialization, par- 
ticularly in the matter of equipment to adapt 
it as perfectly as possible to the logging 
show at hand. Just as in the past railroad 
loggers found that the lower costs in the 
long run were obtained by heavier invest- 
ments in road beds, heavier steel, locomo- 
tives, and rolling equipment, so also it 
might easily be predicted that the truck log- 
gers in the future will find their capital in- 
vestment increasing as our industry becomes 
stabilized enough to justify making plans 
for years ahead. 

3. There is a noticeable trend toward 
large operators putting in their own equip- 
ment, together with repair and maintenance 
facilities, and depending less on the contract 
logger with only one or two trucks. When 
they stay by contractors they tend to tie 
up to one or two individuals who operate 
large fleets, and hence become for all prac- 
tical purposes glorified logging superintend- 
ents on a bonus. This trend is not so much 
in evidence where the logging show is such 
that it does not demand special equipment. 

4. We find a movement just getting under 
way toward the use of Diesel-powered trucks, 
where the entire hauling is done on private 
roads and set-up is such that a large unit 
is indicated, unhampered by load limits. 
There is reason that this trend will spread 
to the use of lighter Diesel equipment where 
hauling is done on the public highways, if 
and when practical Diesel motors of light 
weight are made available. 


5. An overwhelming amount of truck log- 
ging is taking plac on the public highway, 
and as such is subject to rigid regulation by 
the highway authorities. This calls for the 
use of equipment which has the minimum 
of weight consistent with the ability to 
transport the maximum gross load permitted, 
for truck and trailer. The relative weight 
of the trucks to the pay load depending 
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largely on the adverse grades to be nego- 
tiated usually before reaching the main high- 
way. 

6. The dual axle trailer has as we know 
come into quite general favor being easier 
on the roads and most particularly making 
possible much larger pay loads without in- 
creasing truck size and thus assuring the 
smallest trucks of a permanent place in the 
scheme of truck logging. 


Generalities are interesting, but a study of 
specific cases is likely to be much more profit- 
able and it is a pleasure to present to the Con- 
gress, for what it may be worth, a cost study 
of our own operations in pine. 

An endeavor has been made to present the 
case in detail not only because it reflects a 
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fairly careful cost study of the different types 


of trucks operating under identical conditions, 
but also because in general it is imperative that 


the pertinent factors surrounding any operation 


be known before its costs can be interpreted 


intelligently. 
The Machinery Display 
spectacular was 


Highly the huge display 


of logging machinery covering nearly two acres, 
at night illuminated by floodlights. The display 


was just north of the Seaside Hotel and close 
to the ocean. All day long and until late in 


the evening the sounds of gasoline shovels, bull- 


dozers, yarders, tractors, pumps, and trucks 
were heard. Of much interest was a demon- 
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stration of a gas producer plant using char- 
coal which operated an automobile. This was 
brought to the Congress by the Western Bridge 
Co. (Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C. Diesel pow- 
ered machines were numerous, and bull-dozers 
of different sizes were present. Much interest 
was shown in logging trailers and log loaders. 
None who saw the exhibits could doubt but 
that the tractor in the woods and the truck on 
the roads have assumed paramount importance 
in logging. 


Mechanical Falling and Bucking 


J. W. Challenger, Bloedel-Stewart & Welch 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., spoke on his com- 
pany’s experience with chain power saws. The 
saws have been used on British Columbia forest. 
The experiments are being held in conjunction 
with the British Columbia Loggers’ Association, 
and so far have been successful to the point 
where the association is planning to have seven 
operating by December. 

The saw used is of German make, weighing 
120 pounds. Members of the Congress saw one 
in operation on field day, but under rather 
adverse conditions. The saw is powered with 
a two-cycle motor. Motion pictures of the 
saw in action were very convincing. Mr. 
Challenger said the experiments started two 
years ago, several makes of saws being tried 
at first. 
though it has been difficult in practical opera- 
tion due to the fact that all parts and supplies 
must be ordered from Germany. The saw is 
rated 744 horsepower and consumes about three- 
fourths of a gallon of gasoline in a day. Mr. 
Challenger said that the drag saw is all right 
in open redwood operations, but that in the 
brushy forests of British Columbia a light, port- 
able, faster action saw is necessary. He also 
declared the Dow machine is all right for Cali- 
fornia and for the pine regions. 

Mr. Challenger said there were some 1,500 of 
the saws in use in Germany, where it was 
developed with a view to its use in military 
operations. It is of very simple construction. 
In January last the saw was put to work in 
the worst possible conditions in the Franklin 
operation. With timber averaging three feet in 
diameter, the saw, with a crew of two to four 
men, felled and bucked 600,000 feet. It was 
decided a faster chain was needed and two 
new ones of German make were gotten. Logs 
totaling 1,750,000 board feet have been cut, and 
the chain shows little signs of wear. 

Mr. Challenger gave comparative cost figures 
with hand falling and bucking, but admitted 
they were not conclusive because so short a 
time has elapsed. From his figures, it appears 
that with ready replacement of parts, and trained 





GRANDE RONDE PINE CO.—PONDOSA, ORE., SEPT. 1937 
Truck Costs—JuNE, Juty, AuGusT—1937 





Chevrolet Mack and Federal Fageol Diesels—3 

Piston displacement .......... 206 309-404 672 
Average distance from mill.... 16 miles 16 miles 16 miles 
PEWUNEEE TOU. dic didasevcewesus 3,080 5,140 8,700 
Wt. of truck and Trailer...... 11,300 17,500 28,400 
Est. wt. pay load @ 8 Ibs..... 24,640 41,120 69,600 
ONO: NE cgtay amare ee 35,940 58,620 98,000 
Percent avg. overload on tires.. 14% 3% 11% 
Approximate avg. tire mileage. 10,000 14,000 Est. 14,000 
SIZES Of TTES...<0 0000 ccccces 32xX6&8 :25x20 9 :75x20 10 :50x22 
Make of trailer.............. Paul Bunyan Paul Bunyan  Isaacson-Kary-Quad 

Per M Per Mi Per M Per Mi Per M Per Mi 
Operating labor ........... 672 065 535 .086 .349 .095 
reer rrrrer 195 .019 140 .022 Est. .140 .038 
MODES DATS «..0cccscccces 214 .026 .180 .029 Est. .180 .049 
aS 5: Sa ee .349 .034 444 .071 .145 .039 
MR hs caer a ale aocteu al cco ea .369 .039 .390 .063 Est. .390 106 
Est. depreciation truck . .260 025 315 .050 331 .090 
Est. depreciation trailer.... 135 .013 125 .020 110 .030 
Average Interest 6 percent. . .040 .004 .050 .008 .060 .016 

J ee eo eee 2,234 225 2,179 .349 1,705 463 


All trucks equipped with dual axle trailers, with Paul Bunyan loader. Mack-Federal 
and Fageols equipped with Brown-lipe Auxtliary transmission. Chevrolet with Eaton rear 


end. Fageols equipped with Cummins H.B. 6 


drive SW-452-W. Westinghouse air brakes on truck and trailer. 


entirely adequate. 


Diesel motors, Timken dual axle, worm 
Brake size 17%4x6 is 


The German saw proved the best 
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crews the saw may be more economical. Con- 
ditions under which hand labor works are also 
a factor in the economic operation of the saw. 
He declared loggers in his area are much in- 
terested in power saws. Old fallers are dis- 
appearing; new ones prefer to work with 
mechanical units. Summing up, he said it has 
been proved that the machine will do the work 
on good or bad ground on all local species 
of trees. 

Mr. Challenger’s report was complimented as 
outstanding by President Drake. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, Paul Christiansen, chief 
engineer for the Dow Pump & Diesel Engine 
Co., Alameda, Calif., stated the Dow saw was 
built to save labor, and that its weight helped 
make it last. He said a light drive, high-speed 
machine is easily wrecked by a careless work- 
man. He believes there is a field for a lighter 
self-propelled saw. 

Several men in the audience spoke highly of 
the Dow saw where it could be used in oper- 
ations. Many are being used on landings where 
their daily cut is very satisfactory. 


Valuable Study in Truck Operation 


One of the most carefully prepared papers on 
the Congress program was given by Truman 
W. Collins, Grande Ronde Pine Co., Pondosa, 
Ore. It was entitled, “Our Experience With 
Light and Heavy Gas Trucks and With Diesel 
Trucks in Pine.” 

Comparative cost figures were represented in 
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two interesting graphs. Copies of his study 
were presented to those assembled. He also 
explained truck loading as used by the Kinzua 
Pine Mills, Kinzua, Ore., an operation near his 
firm’s, motion pictures of which were shown. 
Of particular interest in these pictures was the 
operation of a special heeling boom designed by 
Carl Coleman, of the Kinzua Pine Mills. This 
type of boom reaches out for a considerable 
distance to pick up logs. It saves skidding 
costs, but does not load as fast. 

In response to questions Mr. Collins said that 
there was no difference in the pickup of gas and 
Diesel units and that the brake problem was 
less with Diesels than with other units. Brakes 
on Diesels have not been relined, while those 
of the gas units have had to be serviced in this 
respect. He declared the Diesels have been 
easily serviced so far and that his information 
is that this will continue to be so. Practically 
no parts have had to be replaced in the Diesels. 
Mr. Collins declared that his company is writ- 
ing off its truck equipment entirely in four 
years, that being figured as the lifetime based 
on 250 operating days a year. The company 
believes it costs more to operate trucks at 
high speed on poor roads. Asked what it costs 
to construct a mile of road with a bull-dozer, 
he said that $100 was an average figure. The 
cost of main roads run $500 to $600 per mile, 
including graveling. Maintenance of these roads 
is negligible. He added that loads have been 
lost once in a while from shifting when brakes 
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were applied. This problem is solved by careful 
loading. 

A motion picture of the Comox Logging and 
Railroad Co.’s operation near leek oi & 
was shown in which huge trucks carried as high 
as 15,000 feet of logs. 


Value of Aerial Mapping 


Technic and value of aerial mapping was, 
explained by Harrison C. Ryker, of Harrison 
C. Ryker (Inc.), Oakland, Calif. He declared 
there are two aspects to aerial photography—the 
photography and the engineering. He went into 
considerable detail to make clear the principles 
of taking aerial pictures. Grain of film has 
been the chief obstacle to clear pictures. He 
declared aerial photography is now accepted 
for drainage and topographical map-making. 
He is enthusiastic over possibilities of Koda- 
chrome, the Eastman color film which is with- 
out grain and which is shortly to be made in 
larger sizes, probably big enough for aerial 
photography. Asked what scale to use, he said 
1,200 or 1,500 feet to the inch is good for 
general views, but 800 feet is best. At latter 
distance, different species in pine areas can be 
identified. The weather is a big factor in the 
expense of mapping Douglas fir forest because 
there are so few clear days. Mr. Ryker esti- 
mated that on the basis of 100,000 feet to be 
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For road grades over which trucks are operated 
see above chart, which shows this graphically on an 
exaggerated scale together with the speed in miles 
per hour of the various trucks running empty and 
loaded on the different sections of the road. 

Trucks are operated exclusively on private road 
hence there are no state fuel taxes or license fees 
and no load limits or regulations. 

All trucks except the Fageols are over 18 months 
old. The Fageols being new it was necessary to 
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estimate cost on the three items indicated, actual 
cost to date on these items is naturally nominal. 

Estimated depreciation on the Chevrolet truck 
and trailer is on a basis of 3 and 5 years respec- 
tively and on all the other units 4 years. 

The cost on the Diesels is reflected on the basis 
of an average load of 8,700 feet, but in recent 
weeks as the trucks and drivers have become 
broken in, we find that it is possible to average 
10,000: feet. 


Bbh« $2 
Ie 15 1 


All hauling is conducted on a long log basis, 
32 feet, with only about 20% of the logs short. 

The main road, comprising 90% of the haul, is a 
first-class graveled road, well maintained, but with 
numerous short curves, which materially affect the 
speed of the trucks. Also many of the small 
pebbles are of a sharp flint-like nature, creating a 
serious problem in cuts and punctures, and throw- 
ing the tire cost, as may be seen from the state- 
ment, far out of line. 








Coun Models Are Wholesaler’s Pride 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 18.—Nearly everyone 
has a hobby, but it is only the occasional per- 
son who carries his hobby through to real 
achievement. A Seattle wholesaler specializing 
in western red cedar products, particularly 
shingles, has a hobby that has brought him 
national attention. 

Just about a dozen years ago, Cecil Gray, 
head of the Gray Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle, 
started to develop a home in the northern part 
of the city, adjoining the grounds of Fort Law- 
ton and overlooking Puget Sound. He acquired 
four and one-half acres of rough, tangled land 
that had been logged over many years before 
and was covered with sturdy young growth, 
stumps, roots and old windfalls. 

Here Mr. Gray built what was originally 
intended to be a double garage, and then moved 
into it, supposedly teraporarily. Then, with the 
eye of an artist for the beauties of nature, and 
the desire to develop his grounds in this in- 
formal and natural way, he became so interested 
that the building of a home was postponed. 
From time to time the double garage has been 
added to, until now it is a most attractive, 
rambling, vine-clad, one-story cottage that suits 
its beautiful and unique surroundings. Knotty 
pine finish has been utilized in the interiors of 
the more recent additions. 

A sparkling, spring-fed stream bisects the 
property, and Mr. Gray with his old-country 


German gardener who has a talent for wood- 
carving, has made the most of its natural beauty. 
The grounds are rough and uneven in contour, 
and covered with trees as they grew by a 
natural reforestation process. The power from 
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the tiny waterfalls and rapids in the stream has 
been harnessed with small home-made water- 
wheels, and among other things a miniature 
old-fashioned sawmill, built of tiny logs, works 
away at a surprising pace. The crew of wood 
carved figures works double shift without any 
union orders or any overtime pay. Even the 
fisherman sitting at the back of the mill pulls 
out a fish at regular intervals. The boom man 
industriously pokes his log up toward the log 
slip. The mill contains a good reproduction of 
the old-fashioned “Muley”, or up and down 
saw used in the earliest sawmills in America. 


Tiny Figures Are Mechanically Animated 


Down the hill behind the mill comes a team 
of oxen with a sleigh load of logs, and coming 
up the stream is a tug boat towing two rafts 
of logs. Further down the stream, in nice still 
water, is a full-rigged ship at anchor ready to 
carry the cargo of lumber if the mill ever pro- 
duces it. There is a lighthouse with blinking 
light on the rocky point below. Further up 
on the steeper slopes is a little church where 
the black robed monk industriously pulls the 
bell cord, ringing the tiny bell; and on the 
slopes above may be seen alpine climbers com- 
ing down the mountain pass to attend the 
church. 

There are no sweeping views in this unique 
garden, the visitor passing through shady paths 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


50 pes. 4-in. sewer tile 
4 pes. 4-in. long Ls 
pes. 4 in Ts 
pes. 4-in. Ys 
pes. 3¥g-in. x 12-ft. reinforcing rods 
pe. 6-in. flue thimble 
coal door 
floor drain 


CONCRETE WORK: 


40 yds. gravel 

8 yds. sand 

200 sacks cement 

28 sacks prepared brick mortar 


BRICK WORK: 


2000 face brick 
20000 No. | com. brick 
28 lin. ft. 8x8 flue liner 


ROUGH LUMBER: 


150 ft. 1x8 shiplap, coal bin 

150 ft. 1x8 shiplap, coal bin 

12 pes. 2x4—7 No. |, coal bin studs 
2 pes. 2xi2—1i0 No. |, stair horses 

| pe. 2x4—10, No. |, stair railing 

4 pes. 2x10—i2, No. |, stair treads 

2 pes. 2x4—12, No. 1, landing framing 
2 pes. 6x6—7 No. |, posts 

9 pes. 2x10—I2, No. 1, chord stock 
27 pes. 2x10—i4, No. 1, Ist floor joist 
27 pes. 2x10—i2, No. f, Ist floor joist 
900 ft. | subfloor 


ng 
_ joist 
ao rafters 
1, gable studs 
0, No. 1, wall plates 
10 pes. 2x10—16 No. 1, headers 
1600 ft. 2x6 bevel siding 
2000 ft. a, No. 2 S4S ‘sheathing 
16 sqs. No. { shingles 
380 lin. ft. 1x3, No. 2 S4S, bridging 
3850 No. | lath 
{2 pes. 2x6—10. No. I, stoop 
ry! ft. %x4 ceiling 
4x 4—6, No. brackets 
1000" 16x48 =" lat fi 
12 pes. 2x6—10, No. {, entry rafters 
5 pes. 2x10—8 "No. 1, entry joists 
5 pes. 2x6—8, No. 1, entry C joists 
50 pes. 2x4—8, No. I, corners and angles 


FINISH LUMBER: 


200 lin. ft. 1x6 No. 1, frieze 
200 lin. ft. 3Y2-in. crown mold. 


80 lin. ft. Ix4 No. | plancier 

80 lin. ft. bed mold. 

20 pes. Ixi0—i2, No. |, cabinet material 
2 pes. 4x8 ——, 

1200 bd. ft. Yq long lengths flzering 
16 bd. ft. 1x4 pn Fan 


PLASTER: 


55 100-Ilb. sacks prepared plaster 
10 50-Ib. sacks finish lime 
1 100-ib. sack cement 


TIN WORK: 


50 lin. ft. galv. metal ridge 

40 lin. ft. valley tin 

250 6-in. galv. metal corners 

50 tin shingles 

68 lin. ft. galv. guttering with fittings 
48 lin. ft. galv. down spout 

100 lin. ft. galv. corner bead 


HARDWARE: 


1 front door mortise lock 
{ rear door mortise lock 
7 inside door mortise locks 
3 pr. 4-in. half srf. hinges 








KITC a DINING 
ROOM 


k,_ 10'S"« 9'9" 

















LIVINGROOM 


Io° 7" 2 IZ" 2” 


7 pr. 3¥2-in. half sfr. hinges 
4 pr. 2-in. full suf. hinges 
6 pr. cabinet hinges 
4 pr. cabinet drawer pulls 
6 pr. cabinet friction catches 
5 sets basement window hardware 
| pr. 6-in. T-hinges 
| 6-in, hasp 
8 Y2x6 bolts; 20 '2x& bolts 
1! sash locks; 22 sash Sifts 
| floor hinge; 2 push plates 
110 Ibs. 16d com. nails 
175 Ibs. 8d com. nails 
15 Ibs. 6d com. nails 
10 Ibs. 10d finish nails 

. 8d finish nails 

. 6d finish nails 

. 4d finish nails 

. 8d csg. nails 

. 6d galv. nails 

. 4d galv. nails 
| bx. f-in. brads; 40 Ibs. lath nails 


HEATING: 


{ hot air heating unit 
| hot water heater 








sat 
GEDROOM 
14/5" xi y” 














MILLWORK: 


5 10x!2 3-It. basement windows 

5 10xi2 3-It. basement window frames 

3 24x14 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

3 24x14 12-It. D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 

narrow type trim for 3 windows 

2 24x24 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

2 2x24 12-It. D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 

| 24x26 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

| 24x26 12-It. D.H. wdw. frs. narrow line 

| side narrow type mitered trim 

| 24x26 twin 12-It. D.H. wd. fr. narrow line 

2 24x26 12-It. div. D.H. windows 

| side narrow type mitered trim 

5 40x26 sgl. 16-It. div. D.H. windows 

5 40x26 sgl. 16-It. div. D.H. wdw_ frs. 
narrow line 

5 sides narrow type mitered trim 

2 8x10 sash, sash frames and 2 sides trim 

| 2/8x6/8 I-It. 134-in. rear door 

1 2/8x6/8 134-in. rab. door frame 

1 side door narrow type trim 

| 3/0x6/8 134-in. front door 

1 3/0x6/8 134-in. rab. door frame 

{ side narrow type trim 

3 2/8x6/8 inside 2 pan. doors 

3 2/8x6/8 inside door jambs with stops 

6 sides narrow type trim 

3 2/6x6/8 inside 2 pan. 

3 2/6x6/8 inside door fate ¥ with stops 

6 sides narrow type trim 

2 2/0x6/8 inside 2 pan. doors 

2 2/0x6/8 inside jambs with stops 

4 sides narrow type trim 

1 louvre complete 

2 thresholds 

350 lin. ft. narrow type base 

350 lin. ft. narrow type shoe 

24 lin. ft. Ixf2 No. 1 shelving 

1 medicine cabinet complete 


INSULATION: 


55 sacks granulated type insulation 
8 30-Ib. rolls building paper 


MISC. MATERIALS: 


{ box corrugated fasteners 

! can glue 

2 doz. sheets sandpaper 

{5 Ibs. mortar coloring 

24 lin. ft. chair rail bathroom 

150 ft. sash cord 

300 Ibs. sash weights 

Screens and screen doors by owner 
Garage and drive by owner 

Plumbing complete as per specifications 
Painting materials as_per specifieations 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE & BRICK WORK 


100 cu. ft. concrete footing. 

770 cu. ft. concrete walls 

28 L. ft. brick chimney 

28 L. ft. 8x12” tile flue lining. 

680 sq. ft. 3” concrete basement floor 
680 sq. ft. 1” cement top basement floor 
| set concrete step 4’ 6 risers 


PLASTER WORK 


325 sq. yds. plaster 
4800 laths 3x 1/2 4’ 


TIN WORK 


48 L. ft. 10” ridge roll 
20 pe. 5x7” chimney flashing 


ROUGH LUMBER 


. 6x6 7’ post 
- 2x8 16’ girder 


. 2x10 14’ hoor joists 
. 2x10 12’ floor joists 
. 2x6 14’ ceiling joists 
. 2x6 12’ ceiling joists 
. 2x6 18’ rafters 
2x6 10’ rafters 
8 pe. "2x6 6’ rafters 
220 pe. 2x4 8’ studs 
30 pe. 2x4 10’ studs, gable 
40 pe. 2x4 16’ plates & shoe 
4 pe. 2x8 10’ porch joist 
5 pe. 2x4 16’ front & rear hood 
200 L. ix3” bridging 
12’ collar beams 
. x6” D&M sub floor 
. 1x8” wall sheathing 
. 1x4” roof — 
-M. 1x3” porch 
B.M. (x3” finish floor G.6.. ¥.P. 
18” shingles, walls. 
. 16” shingles, roof 
. 2x4 8’ coal bin 
300° B.M. ix6 D&M coal bin 


MILLWORK—O. S. SASH & DOORS— 
BASEMENT 
door frame 3/0x6/6—1%,” 
door 3/0x6/6—1%4” W.P. 3X panels IL. 


gla. 

side 1.S. trim Y.P. 

sash frar’> 9/16—1%%" 3 L. 
sash 9/16—i%%” 3 L. gla. 
sides 1.8. trim Y.P. 


IRST FLOOR 


triple door & window frame, front 
_ 2/8x7/0—13%4" W.P. 3x pan. 3 L. 


gla. 

windows 20/28—1%” 2 L. top 3 L. gla. 
side 1.8. trim Y.P 

transom door frame, 2/8x7/ 0—134” “* 
door 2/8x7/8—1%4” 3x pan. 3 i: 


transom 2/8x12"—154" { L. gla. 


“-nN N Ne———WOw ww 


——N 


side 1.S. trim Y.P. 

triple window frame 26/28—i%,” 2 L. 
living room 

windows aes" 2 L. top 3 L. gla. 
side 1.8. trim Y.P. 

triple casement frames 24/56—136” | L. 
dining room 

pr. sash 24/56—1%%” {1 L. cut 4 L. gla. 
sash 24/56—1%%” | L. cut 4 L. gla. 
sides 1.S. trim Y.P. 

window frame ™26/i6-—1% ‘2k _—" 
window 26/16—1%%” 2 L. top 3 L. gla. 
side 1.S. trim Y.P 

window frames 26/28—1%” 2 L. 
bedroom 
windows 
L. gla. 


rear 
26/28—1%”" 2 L. top 3 


g 
sides 1.S. trim Y.P. 
twin windcw frame 20/ 28—1%4” 2 L. 
front bedroom 
windows 20/28—13,” 2 L. top 3 L. gla. 
side 1.S. trim Y.P. 
window frame 20/24—1%%” 2 L. bath- 
room 
window 20/24—13,” 2 L. top 3 L. gla. 
side 1.S. trim Y.P. 


e— 5-0" —} 
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: easement frames vd wae ré &. 
2 sash 26/32—13%%” L. cut 3 L. gla. 
No. 1.S. trim. 


1.8. DOORS—BASEMENT 


2 1.8. door frames 3/0x6/6—13,” Y.P. 
2 1.S. door tr gig pine 5x pan. 
3 sides plain 1.S. trim Y.P. 


FIRST FLOOR 

i cS. 2. Same 2/8x7/0—134” Y.P. to 
nin 

i 1's. 00 2/8x7/O—134" W.P. { pan. 3 


2 sides 1.S. trim 
i | door frame 3/8x7 /0—1% rT? @ 


poe Sy aay e” W.P. 2 pan. 
A. door frame 2/6x7/0—1%%” Y.P. to 
/(O—134” W.P. 2 panel 

trim Y.P. 


3 1.S. door frames 2/6x7/0—134” Y.P. to 
bedrooms & basement 


~ door 





29x 56-/e 


ROOM 
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3 1.S. door 2/6x7/0—136” W.P. 2 pan. 
6 sides 1.S. trim = 
1.S. door frames 2/4x7/0—134" Y.P. to 
bathroom & closets 
3 1.S. doors 2/4x7/0—13%4” W.P. 2 pan. 
6 sides 1.S. trim Y.P. 


MISC. MILLWORK L.S. 


a8 L. f. Fah base Y.P. 
rt. & base shoe 1 r. 
ry L. ft. settee shelving Y.P 
0 L. ft. 34x42” cr strip. Y.P. 
book case detail Y 
china case detail VP. 
kitchen case detail Y.P. 
linen case detail Y.P. 
medicine case detail Y.P. 
flight stairs 3’ 12 risers Y.P. mill stairs 
to basement 
oak thresholds 3’ 


OUTSIDE MILLWORK 


set steps 3’6” 3 risers 

flower box 10 x10” 8'6” 

flower box brackets 12”x12”--3'//2” face 
brackets 3'6’x4’—3'2” face front hood 
brackets 4'3”x5’6”—3'/2” face rear hood 
beam 3'/2x3'/2” 8’6” front hood 

trellis 7/0x9/0 34” oan — 

pe. 4x72", 14’ porch bas 

pe. (axis ” 14’ porch bed. - Se 

pe. 36x79" 18’ verge board 

pe. 
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Voi boards, — 


36 L. ft. er ,° water table, dining 
room 

ROUGH HARDWARE 

if sets sash weights & cord 
C. |. cleanout door 

| basement floor drain 

350 Ibs. nails 


FINISH HARDWARE 

5 sets basement sash fixtures 

3 sets casement sash fixtures, pairs 
2 sets casement sash es, singles 
{1 sets sash locks & lifts 

| front door lock 

2 rear door locks 

8 1.S. door locks 

1 pr. push plates 

42 pr. 4x4 butts & screws 

10 pr. 3/2x3/2 butts & screws 

1 D.A. floor hinge 

14 pr. 2x2 butts & screws, cases. 
7 small locks, cases 

6 elbow catches, cases 

8 drawer pulls, cases 

Insulation as selected. 


PLUMBING 

| kitchen sink 
| bath tub 

| lavat 

| stool complete 
HEATING 


{| warm air heating plant complete 
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around sharp curves to be, surprised again and 
again with the interesting changes that meet 
his gaze. 


Beauty Spot Wins Acclaim of First Lady 


There are parts of the developmerit where 
one comes from a fairyland atmosphere to the 
more modern type of beautification and com- 
fort and utility. Here we find terraced lily 
ponds and irregularly shaped swimming pool 
built in the garden. Around the house are per- 
ennials, annuals and roses. In one direction 
there is a large arbor with a walk below, pos- 
sibly 150 feet long, thickly covered with climb- 
ing roses and wisteria. There are open places 
with green lawn, and beds with thousands of 
bright colored flowers. Under the many trees 
throughout the grounds are many hundreds of 
rhododendrons and azaleas most of them native. 

Such a place can not be described. National 
attention was called to this garden when the 
First Lady of the Land, who visited it a few 
months ago, was so impressed that she devoted 
to it her column which was published in many 
newspapers throughout the United States. 





British Columbia Cuts Too 
Heavily in Fir 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 18.—Value of forest 
products handled last year was $72,010,000, 
according to the annual report of the British 
Columbia forest branch just issued. This amount 
includes $36,160,000 from lumber, and $14,- 
950,000 from pulp and paper. 

The official log scale for the twelve month 
period was 3,030,773,194 board feet, of which 
2,544,446,912 was cut in the Vancouver forest 
district, mainly on Vancouver Island. The cut 
was the third largest in the history of the Prov- 
ince, and within 10 percent of production in 
the peak year 1929. The report emphasizes 
again the unbalanced state of the cut by species: 
“More than 55 percent of the log scale was 
Douglas fir, which species comprises approxi- 
mately one-quarter of the visible supply. To 
bring about a more balanced cutting there 
should be no delay in developing markets for 
cedar and western hemlock.” 
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Veteran Firm Building New Planing Mill 


Hawkins, Wis., Sept. 20.—A modern plan- 
ing mill is being added to the present layout 
of the Bissell Lumber Industries, and is sched- 
uled to start full operation within the next 
few weeks. The best types of the latest model 
machines will be installed throughout the mill 
which will operate in connection with the mod- 
ern band mill that the firm completed and 
started to use on April 1. The single band 


mill is equipped to produce approximately ten 
million feet of northern hardwoods and hem- 
lock annually, and has a virgin timber stand 





to work on that will keep it busy for about 
eight years. 

The timber supply owned by Bissell Lumber 
Industries is not far from Park Falls, Wis., a 
region particularly noted for its fine birch, and 
it is this wood that constitutes a major part 
of the tract. There is, also, considerable bass- 
wood. It is said that this stand is one of the 
highest quality birch and basswood supplies in 
the lake States. In the tract there is also a 
good percentage of maple, ash and elm in the 
hardwoods. Hemlock and scattered large white 
pine are likewise found in the woods. 


Family in Industry 270 Years 


The name of Bissell has been identified with 
the lumber industry of America for over 270 


Redwood Used in Huge Beet Pulp Silo 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 18.—Utilization 
of beet pulp as a basic cattle feed has resulted 
in the use of more than two million feet of 
California redwood lumber during the past 
eighteen months in the central valley territory 
of the State. Huge open-pit silos constructed 
at Collinsville and Woodland called for a mil- 
lion feet each of 2x4- and 2x3-inch redwood, 
with a substantial additional footage of dimen- 
sion timbers for braces and supports. 

Largest of the open silos is at Woodland, 
serving the firm of C. Swanston & Son, pioneer 
Sacramento meat packing firm, which has a 
long-term pulp contract with the newly com- 


Built in 


pleted Spreckels Sugar Co. plant. 
stadium fashion, this huge bowl is 500 feet 
in diameter and 17 feet high, with a storage 


capacity of 90,000 tons. The entire inner sur- 
face is of redwood, selected because of red- 
wood’s successful resistance to the chemical 
action of the pulp. Earlier use of concrete 


in the construction of such silos has been aban- 


doned, because of the failure of cement to with- 
stand the chemical reaction. The lumber was 
supplied through the Woodland Lumber Co. 

In the delta of the Sacramento River, at 
Collinsville, is the feeding plant of the B. B. 
Co., drawing its pulp supply from the American 
Crystal Sugar Co., of Clarksburg. Built late 
in 1935, this silo has a capacity of 60,000 tons. 
It is 1,200 feet long, 140 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep. The B. B. Co. feeds a daily average 
of 9,000 heads of cattle for the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco markets, with an average feeding 
time of 90 days per head. 

Not only has the progress of the beet sugar 
industry in California resulted in direct business 





An idea of the size of the redwood open-pit silos is gained in this view of one 


for the redwood lumber mills, but sugar beets 
have provided a major impetus to hundreds of 
ranchers in the fertile valleys of the State, 
proving of great benefit to retail lumbermen in 
their sales of lumber for other farm buildings. 
Scores of new homes and barns have been con- 
structed in this area during the past year, and 
mostly of wood. 





years. From Volume I of the Land Records 
of Windsor, Conn., it is evident that the Bissell 
family owned a saw mill on land purchased 
from the Indians before 1670. Nathaniel and 
John Bissell, Jr., bought the property from 
John Osborne with the stipulation that no tim- 
ber should be cut within a mile of the Connecti- 
cut river. This was one of the three-mile 
lots, and the Bissells could cut saw logs on two 
miles but Mr. Osborne reserved “all the oaks 
fitt for shingles and clapboards” for himself. 
The consideration for the privilege of cutting 





A portion of the hard- 
wood lumber stock con- 
sisting mainly of birch 
and basswood at the 
plant of Bissell Lumber 
Industries, Hawkins, Wis. 





over this whole tract of primeval forest was, 
“500 feet of GOOD boards at the saw mill and 
slabs enoffe to lay in the lower floor of my 
house on the east side.” 

Frank K. Bissell, president of Bissell Lum- 
ber Industries, is the son of the late W. H. 
Bissell of Wausau, Wis. The former is well 
known by lumbermen through his identification 
with the old Bissell Lumber Co., and his con- 
nection with many other lumber concerns carry- 
ing the family name. He was president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association 
for two terms. 

A few years ago all of the lumber companies 
bearing the Bissell name adopted the words 
“Good Lumber” as their slogan. Mr. Bissell 
says that it would be difficult for anyone to 
make anything except good lumber from the 
timber which the company owns. A good as- 
sortment of dry lumber is on hand ready for 
shipment as may be seen in the accompanying 
photograph. With the new planing mill oper- 
ating, the firm will be ready to fill practically 
any kind of an order for hardwoods or hemlock. 





Short Commercial Technicolor 
Film of Steel Industry 


The first short commercial feature ever pro- 
duced in Technicolor, soon will be available to 
theatres, clubs, engineering societies and other 
groups. It is a film being made for the United 
States Steel Corporation by a Hollywood direc- 
tor and 21 camera men, Technicolor experts, 
electricians and other technicians. No profes- 
sional actors are being used, and the featured 


players are all steel workers and other em- 
ployes at the Gary and South Chicago plants 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., and the 
Joliet and Waukegan plants of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., together with Minnesota 
miners and Great Lakes seamen. Final shots 
will be taken at Cleveland and Pittsburgh steel 
mills. 
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John A. Larson, 
Bismarck Lumber Co., 
Bismarck, North Dakota 








John A. Larson, owner and operator of the Bismarck Lum- 
ber Co., Bismarck, N. D., is, it seems, known to every lumber- 
man in the State and to many in adjoining States. You begin 
to hear about him several hundred miles away from Bismarck, 
and the boys in the association office at Minneapolis tell you that 
if you get out his way you'll enjoy meeting him. Nobody tells 
you that he is a particularly successful retail lumberman, or that 
he has advanced ideas on merchandising, or that his yard is a 
treat to look at. They just tell you that he is a fine fellow that 
you'll enjoy meeting, from which you gather that he is as uni- 
versally well liked as he is well known. Now, very often, the 
actual experience of meeting a man under such circumstances 
proves to be disappointingly anti-climactic to the preliminary 
build-up that his acquaintances spontaneously and sincerely have 
given him. They get your imagination whetted up to such a 





Boards neatly stacked and lathed, Bismarck Lumber Co. 





point that no man could live up to the ideal you expect to see. 
John Larson’s friends, however, are no maudlin group of senti- 
mentalists. They just tell you, simply and plainly, “He’s a fine 
fellow. You ought to know him.” 

We are indebted for the dignified introduction we got, and 
particularly indebted to Ben Grotte. We are now a part of the 
group of people who are or who would like to be Mr. Larson’s 
friends, and we can go about saying, “John Larson? He’s a fine 
fellow. You ought to know him.” Only we may substitute 


“grand” for “fine,” and perhaps give it just a little emphasis, 
Or we may exercise the prerogative of a man who has some 
Irish blood coursing in his veins and tell you that John A. Lar- 
son is the salt of the earth. 


Rain Makes Terrible Roads But Big Crops 


There is a little story in connection with our visit with Mr. 
Larson that begins back in Grand Forks. 


North Dakota needs 
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no additional publicity on the “man-size” of its drouths and dry 
spells, but we feel constrained to testify that its rains are equally 
“man-size” and vigorous. We were marooned for three days 
in Grand Forks waiting for the rain to abate and permit the 
wind and sun to restore the road to Valley City to passable 
condition. Needless to say, that knocked our schedule into a 
cocked hat, and we were hard put to find ways to make up that 
three days. We arrived in Valley City in mid-afternoon on 
Saturday, and spent the remainder of the day until about half 
past five with Ben Grotte. We’re coming back to tell you 
about Mr. Grotte later. Just as we were leaving we inquired 
about the road to Bismarck, stating that we proposed to get 
there that night. Mr. Grotte endorsed the road, and, as nearly 
everyone else had, mentioned John Larson. We said that we 
had considered trying to contact Mr. Larson on Sunday, and 
were told that that would be easy. 

“John is a fine fellow,” said Mr. Grotte, “and I’m sure he’ll 
be glad to help you out by seeing you tomorrow, unless, of 
course, he’s tied up or planning to go away some place. Call 
him up when you get in to-night. He won’t mind in the least.” 


Just outside Valley City the rain started again, and, what | 





with stopping for dinner and having some trouble with a 
broken fan belt, we were not established in Bismarck until 
after ten o'clock, which we deemed to be too late to phone 
anyone, especially to ask him to sacrifice part of Sunday to a | 
business call. The next morning an exchange of telephone | 
calls connected us with Mr. Larson after his return from church, 
and mid-afternoon found us chatting at the hotel, and, later, dis- 
cussing lumber business at his plant, the Bismarck Lumber Co. | 


Good Roads Bring Trade to Larger Centers 
Bismarck, capital of the State, is growing rapidly, having in- 


creased from a population of 5,000 inhabitants fifteen years ago 
to 17,000 at present. 





“This growth is due in part,” said Mr. Larson, “to large! 
increases in the number of State employees at the capitol, but} 
chiefly it is due to motor trucks and hard surface all-weather 
roads, which make it possible for farmers to travel long dis- 
tances to important trading centers. More and more the large 
centers are receiving the bulk of trade, and if the trend con- 
tinues, we'll find before many more years that there will be 
one important trading center about every 100 miles in this 
section, and very little between them. Growth of the city has 
helped building, although not to the extent that might be ex- 
pected. Last year there were about 60 new houses, and thus 
far this year, about 70. The figures would be higher if satis- 
factory quarters had not been found for about 100 families) 





Flooring bins of the Bismarck Lumber Co. are completely enclosed 
for protection of stock 
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North Dakotans Know That 


Showing Is Selling 


Needed New Building Will Start if the State 
Harvests Another Good Crop--Bottom Lands 
May Create New and Stable Farm Prosperity 





Part of large stock of wood fence posts, Bismarck Lumber Co. 





through the economical conversion of basements into comfort- 
able apartments. 


Basements Transformed Into Apartments When Gas 
Heat Introduced—Homes Insulated 


“Piping natural gas for heating purposes in from Baker field 
in Montana has made it possible to reduce the size of heating 
plants and transform the basements. We have about exhausted 
the possibilities there, however, and from now on, if our growth 
continues, building should be much more active. While natural 
gas has slowed the erection of new houses, it has provided us 
with a wonderful market for insulation. We sold over a half- 
million feet in this yard alone last year. The outside walls of 
practically every house in the city are now insulated. 

“We are ready for building. We have the money for it, and 
the machinery is set up. There are two building and loan asso- 
ciations in the city, and in addition, two out-of-town concerns 
work the town. One of the local associations is for homes 
only, and they are not so much concerned with the amount 
of security a man can present as with his personal record. In 
some cases, this association will loan as high as 75 percent. 
Our yard finances small remodeling and repair jobs on the 
same basis, up to four or five hundred dollars.” 


Neatness and Cleanliness of Yard Are Impressive 


The yard is one in which neatness and precision in handling 
materials are by-words. Lumber is neatly piled, and lathed 
to insure proper curing. All outside and exposed ground sur- 
faces are covered with crushed stone and then treated with old 
crank-case oil. The resulting surfaces are hard and still resil- 
ient, and proof against dust and mud. Alleys between lumber 
sheds are 22 feet wide, but Mr. Larson stated that if he ever 
builds another shed, these widths will be increased to 26 or 
28 feet, which he deems to be the minimum width necessary 
for economical handling of materials. 

One of the features of the yard is the appearance of its de- 
livery trucks, which are always clean, well painted, and in 
excellent mechanical condition. This is the result of a thorough 
overhauling of each truck during the winter months. Trucks 
are also entirely re-painted at this season. The company finds 
smart-appearing trucks to be as good a form of advertising as 
it knows, and, of course, mechanically reliable trucks which 
deliver their loads on time pay big dividends in customer satis- 
faction. 


Carload Buying Demands Quick Turnover of Stock 


Buying in this country, with distribution centers located sev- 
eral hundred miles away, is a problem with only one answer, 
and that is purchases in carload lots. Freight on lesser amounts 
runs too high, and the interval between placing an order and 
receiving material is apt, with small inventories, to result in 
stock depletion and loss of business. This is particularly true 
of flooring, insulation, roofing and millwork. With the large 
inventories that most yards carry in these materials, turnover 
is of paramount importance. 

“We have to get,” said Mr. Larson, “five turnovers a year 





View showing neat oe of alleys treated with crank- 
case oil on crushed stone base 
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of paint, hardware, insulation, bolts, nails and other materials 
to make a profit on them. We advertise and go after business 


with that five-turnover mark in our minds all the time. One 
of the ways to get it is to keep fresh stock in the display rooms. 
Nothing can make a display room or sales room look worse 
than discolored labels on paint cans, and finger-marked hard- 
ware. We sell paint right from the shelves, and, as soon as a 
vacant space turns up on a shelf, we fill it at once from stock. 
Paint stock is kept in the basement to protect it from severe 
temperatures in the winter. Of course, you have to keep con- 
stantly at your people to get them to sell directly from the shelves, 
and, at the first opportunity, to fill the empty spaces with fresh 
stock.” 

Another idea worked by Mr. Larson for cutting down stock 
to a minimum without impairing flexibility in meeting custom- 
ers’ requirements, is carrying only solid slab and batten doors, 
instead of those with a variety of different sizes and styles of 
openings for windows. With a comparatively limited stock of 
solid doors, stock is cut down tremendously, and it is a simple 
and inexpensive operation to cut openings of any kind and 
number a customer may desire. 

After completing a tour of the yard, and snapping a picture 
of Mr. Larson, presented herewith, we were glad to accept his 
invitation to spend the remainder of the afternoon with him 
at his home. Here we met Mrs. Larson, a charming and 
gracious impromptu hostess, and regretted missing their son, 
now associated with his father in the lumber business after 
having completed a course in engineering at an eastern school. 
The younger Mr. Larson, recently married, was in a neighbor- 
ing town competing in a tennis tournament. In the early eve- 
ning, with Mrs. Larson conducting the choir at evening church 
service, we were driven into the neighboring hills to see the 
reconstructed Mandan Indian village, nearly completed. 


Bottom-Land Irrigation May Establish 
Cattle-Fattening Business 


Here again was revealed to us the typical North Dakotan’s 
knowledge of history and geology, and another side of our host 
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as we stood on the heights overlooking a broad sweep of the 
Missouri River, with Bismarck in the distance, nestling close 
to the far bank. We listened interestedly for some time to an 
account of Custer’s campaigns, the history of the Mandans, the 
hardihood of buffalo grass and the feed value of Russian thistle, 
when Mr. Larson said, “You can see from here how easy it 
would be to irrigate those bottom lands. With just a ten-foot 
lift and a few ditches it can be done, and the ground would 
produce soy beans to fatten cattle that can be brought in. Cattle 
raising is a good business here, but we have to truck the cattle 
200 miles to a packing plant. We are trying to get a packing 
plant here, and when we do we'll irrigate and grow soy beans, 
and become a more important center than we are now.” 

3ack to Bismarck, refreshments with Mr. and Mrs. Larson, 
another pleasant hour, and departure. To those who said to 
us, “John Larson? You should know him. He’s a fine fellow,” 





Norman John Paulson, the boy across the street, who 
wanted his picture taken in front of Grotte Lumber Co., his 
favorite hang-out. Note the military posture 





we say, “Thank you, only make it “The John Larsons? You 
should know them. They’re fine folks.’ ” 


Valley City Yard Is Strong for Display— 
Exterior and Interior 


In Valley City, Ben Grotte, proprietor of the Grotte Lumber 
Co., operates a yard which he remodeled two years ago. As 
shown in the illustration, the exterior up to the second floor 
level is of lumber. This exterior is bungalow siding, rough 
side out, and stained dark brown. Below the eaves on one 
side of the building are a number of panels, each one made of 
a different kind of siding material. The interior is finished in 
Celotex tile and plank, and in the private office there is a 
removable Celotex panel. On this panel is carved the outline 
of an attractive house. After a few months the panel will be 
removed, and another one with some other figure or design 
carved in it will be substituted. A vault, the door of which is 
just inside an L-shape: counter, is used for housing material 
samples, which are thus always accessible but never strewn 
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around the office. Seasonal samples are displayed on home- 
made stands. Bill, order and other forms are kept in com- 
partments under the counter. In this room are displayed paint 
and hardware. Immediately behind this room is another room 
containing a nail counter and bins for a complete stock of nails. 
Nails are purchased from the manufacturer in carload lots. 
“We sell three or four times as many nails as the local hard- 





Grotte Lumber Co., Valley City, North Dakota, showing 
siding display on outside of building 





ware store,” said Mr. Grotte. ‘A complete stock of nails 
should be as much a part of a lumber yard as lumber itself.” 

Above the office are stored maple flooring, insulation, sash, 
doors, screens, storm doors and windows, and other articles 
which must be protected from the elements. In the basement 
is a heating plant which usés coal and is fed by an automatic 
stoker, which takes steam treated coal from a dust-tight bin. 
Steam for treating the coal is drawn from the heating plant. 
The foundation for the vault on the first floor is closed in to 
form a storage for old records, and in the basement are also 
a toilet and shower bath for the yard men. 


Showing Tanks and Farm Gates in Use Speeds Sales 


In the shed was an unlined water tank for field use, made 
of lumber. Mr. Grotte keeps one of these made up and on 


display at all times. When the display tank is sold, one or two 
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others are made up. With fairly regular sales, the display 
tank is always clean. These tanks are about two feet high and 
eight feet long. Farm yard gates are handled in the same 
manner, and both items move much more rapidly than if they 
were merely advertised for sale. 

Of particular interest was the glass department of this yard. 
Located in the basement, it is compact, neat and complete. It 
consists of a glass-cutting board, a storage rack and a glazing 
table. The cutting board is on hinged legs to fold back against 
the wall. Beside it is a home-made storage rack. The rack is 
labeled for different sizes, and its component parts are held to- 
gether with 4%-inch hardwood dowel pins. An absolute law in 
the yard is that all broken glass, whether stock items broken 
accidentally, or pieces salvaged from re-glazing jobs, must be 
cut to size at once and placed in the rack. Two of the smallest 
sizes of glass are rarely purchased by the yard, because of the 
use of salvage from re-glazing jobs. 

Mr. Grotte is an exponent of a theory of selecting reliable 
lines of merchandise at the start, and then staying with them. 
He began the business at Valley City seventeen years ago, and 
still handles the same brands of cement, wire fence and roofing. 
“This policy,” he said, “means a lot to a dealer. These lines 
that I handle are nationally advertised, and I’ve handled them 





Grotte Lumber Co., Valley City, North Dakota. Rough surface 
bungalow siding used up to second floor 
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so long that everyone in this community thinks of me when 
they read any of the advertising pertaining to these lines. It 
enables me to cash in on a lot of business that I don’t think I 
would get if I were in the habit of changing lines every once 
in a while.” 

Wheat in the neighborhood of Valley City ran about twelve 
bushels per acre, and weighed from 50 to 55 pounds per bushel. 


Big Crop Will Lift Farmers 
Out of Debt—Diversification Coming 


“We feel good about crops this year,” said Mr. Grotte. “The 
lumber business will reap no great benefit from it, because it 
is a liquidation crop. Farmers are going to pay up back taxes, 
take care of interest, and equip themselves with a few necessi- 
ties. We will get some of it, of course, but no great amount. 
Next year, if we get another good crop, we will really feel it. 
The increase in dairying around here is resulting in greater 
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ago I checked the corn in a field, and found it ripening with 
good ears. In a short time now we will begin to build corn 
cribs, and lots of them, and we have got ourselves ready to 
do it. I am glad to see this diversification. Wheat is the big 
money crop, but it is also the biggest gamble. Some of the 
old timers around here have told me that if they get one crop 
in five they are satisfied. The last ten years, though, have seen 
little good wheat, and most of the farmers are coming around 
to the idea that they would rather get a fair living than take 
a long chance on a small fortune by sticking exclusively to 
wheat. It is a good thing for the country and for business. 
Land is changing hands again, and going at pretty good prices, 
and all in all we feel optimistic about what the future holds 
in store for us.” 

It was Mr. Grotte, you may remember, who added the last 
endorsement to a long list in favor of Mr. Larson. Well, it 
usually takes a good man to recognize another one, and Mr. 


acreages of corn being planted every year. 


Just a few days 


MARK-UP and MARGIN 
and How to Tell the Twins Apart 


Mark-up and margin cause as much confu- 
sion to lumber dealers as identical twins who 
are often mistaken, one for the other. Authors 
and playwrights draw upon the identical twin 
plot for a comedy of errors. Like the eternal 
triangle, it is an old standby. Good for laughs 
and lots of fun. If that might be said for 
the mistaken identification of mark-up and mar- 
gin, and vice versa, it could be passed up with- 
out further comment. The average dealer can 
stand mixing a little humor with his dour prob- 
lems. Relaxation helps one think moré clearly. 

But the perplexing problem of mark-up and 
margin is far from being a comedy of errors. 
The inability to tell the difference between these 
seemingly identical twins has put many a dealer 
in the red. The confusion exists because mark- 
up and margin are exactly alike on the profit 
and loss statement. In dollars and cents they 
come to the same gross profit. Both represent 
the difference between the cost of merchandise 
and selling price. But they differ in the ap- 
plication of their percentages. Margin is al- 
ways a percentage of sales; mark-up is always 
a percentage of cost of merchandise. Because 
margin and mark-up converge to the same gross 
profit figure on the profit and loss statement, 
many retailers assume that these percentages 
may be interchanged indiscriminately without 
dangerous complications. Mark-up and mar- 
gin may flaunt twin figures on the profit and 
loss statement, but behind these figures, if cor- 
rectly handled, they are distant cousins. 


Surveys Show Wide Divergence 


Surveys made by trade associations and other 
organizations show a wide divergence in aver- 
age gross profits. In many instances investiga- 
tion has shown that this difference is due to 
inaccurate computation of selling prices. If 
the gross profit ‘in dollars and cents is not 
enough to take care of overhead plus net profit, 
obviously there will be a loss. Authorities in 
all fields of merchandising state that the gross 
profit anticipated should be computed on the 
selling price, not upon the cost of the mer- 
chandise sold. It is right there where many 
dealers go hay-wire. 

Take Dealer X, who is losing money, and 
losing sleep trying to figure out why. He has 
cut overhead to the bone, yet he’s in the red. 
He has checked and double-checked his percent- 
age of overhead against previous sales figures 
and finds that he is using the correct percent- 
age—25 percent. He anticipates a net profit 
of 5 percent, which isn’t hoggish by any means, 
so he has 30 percent total to use in arriving 
at his selling prices. The percentage is cor- 


rect, but Dealer X takes the wrong route to 
arrive at gross profits. He computes this per- 
centage upon the cost of the merchandise. Go- 
ing over his books we find that last year he 
bought $210,000 worth of merchandise and sold 
it for 30 percent more, or $273,000, a spread of 
$63,000, yet he lost $27,000. How come? Didn't 
Dealer X figure 30 percent profit, which was 
the correct percentage, allowing for overhead, 
and 5 percent net? Quite right. But he should 
have sold these goods for $300,000 to make 25 
percent overhead, plus 5 percent net. Again, 
how come? He figured mark-up on the cost 
of merchandise instead of margin on the selling 
price. We find that the thing that stumps most 
dealers who are hazy on this subject is the cor- 
rect method of computing profitable selling 
prices. Simple mathematics : 


Percent 
Dealer X’s total sales were............ 100 
Deducting his percentage of overhead.. 25 
75 
Deducting the net profit anticipated.... 5 
His cost of merchandise in percentage.. 70 


Divide this cost percentage (70 percent) into 
the actual cost of the merchandise ($210,000). 
The result is the selling price in dollars and 
cents, a selling price that will net a profit instead 
of a loss. By dividing 70 percent into $210,000 
the dealer will get $3,000, which is one per- 
cent. To get 100 percent, multiply by 100, 
which gives $300,000 as a profitable selling price. 
A faster way: Add two naughts to the $210,000, 
then divide it by 70, which gives $300,000 im- 
mediately. The same procedure is followed in 
arriving at any selling price, using any per- 
centage. 


Compute Margin on Selling Price 


Chain stores, department stores and all suc- 
cessful merchandisers compute margin on the 
selling price. This has become a standardized 
formula in retail accounting. In our field work 
we have found dealers figuring expenses on 
selling prices and mark-up on cost. Obviously, 
they were heading for the red. In some in- 
stances, such merchants through fortunate cir- 
cumstances, or really clever merchandising, 
manage to pull profits out of the mix-up. In 
one way these merchants are unfortunate. 
Profits, even though curtailed, tend to blind 
them to their errors and they go on for many 
years before seeing the light. However, in 
most cases, retailers fade out of the merchan- 
dising picture entirely or just keep limping 
along from year to year because they can’t 
tell the difference between mark-up and margin. 





Grotte is no exception to the rule. 


{By FRED MERISH, 
Pompton Lakes, N.J.} 


In one instance a dealer boasted he was mak- 
ing 100 percent gross profit. Upon checking 
him we found this to be true, figuring on the 
cost of merchandise, but 100 percent gross profit 
on merchandise cost is only 50 percent gross 
profit on sales. This shows the wide divergence 
between these two computations, and what a 
big chance the dealer takes in figuring per- 
centage the wrong way. 

Figures have a way of eeling around, mak- 
ing them hard to grasp at times. The dealers 
who go fishing for profits unsuccessfully, or 
who are not making the net profits they figure 
they should be making, may find the answer in 
their method of figuring selling prices. 

All percentages touching barter should be 
computed upon the base of sales as 100 per- 
cent. Otherwise, net profits are in jeopardy. 





East Texas Has Abundant 
Timber 


Austin, TEx., Sept. 20.—It is shown by a 
recent survey by the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station that in a group of thirty-six 
counties of East Texas there are 17,750,000,000 
feet of pine timber. Embraced in these figures 
are trees nine inches or more in diameter and 
more than four and one-half feet high. 

“That this is the basis for a permanent in- 
dustry—from which newsprint, kraft and other 
paper products can be made—is shown in fig- 
ures submitted by forestry experts to the ef- 
fect that annual growth of pine timber, nine 
inches in diameter or more, from now on will 
be 1,125,000,000 feet, if proper management of 
wooded lands is practiced,” the report said. 

By the development of better cutting prac- 
tices and the continuance of organized fire pro- 
tection, annual growth could be increased to 
more than 2,000,000,000 feet, Department of 
Agriculture foresters have estimated. 

Total hardwood timber in Texas is placed 
at 6,250,000,000 board feet. Varieties are bay, 
magnolia, maple, red and black gum, tupelo, 
cypress, cottonwood, willow, red and white oaks, 
hickory, ash, elm, locust and dogwood. 

Counties in Texas embraced in the forest 
area are Angelina, Anderson, Bowie, Cass, 
Camp, Cherokee, Gregg, Hardin, Harris, Har- 
rison, Houston, Jefferson, Jasper, Liberty, 
Franklin, Morris, Montgomery, Marion, New- 
ton, Necogdoches, Orange, Polk, Panola, Red 
River, Rusk, Smith, Shelby, Sabine, San Au- 
gustine, San Jacinto, Titus, Trinity, Tyler, 
Upshur, Wood, and Walker. 
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Enlisting Aid of Drivers in Making Collections 


“What—turn over collection to a truck 
driver?’ In shocked surprise, lumber 
dealers have often used these words. One 
dealer, who had just attributed the bad 
state of his credit accounts to oversight 
caused by too many other duties, con- 
tinued, “I would as soon entrust ac- 
counts to a child as to my driver!” There 
are hundreds of lumber dealers who 
never ask driver, or salesman, to assist in 
collections. They never even seriously 
consider the idea. These employees are 
thought of as unsuited to the task. 

The facts are that, in all trades em- 
ploying delivery men there are many mer- 
chants who have trained their drivers; 
and, in consequence, have increased their 
collection efficiency. It has been proved, 
over and over, that many good salesmen 
are also good collectors. In an ideal divi- 
sion an organization of specialists, each 
limiting himself to his own forte, would 
be every dealer’s choice; but how often 
is an ideal condition possible? The prac- 


tical fact is that, in working out an effi- 
cient credit-and-collection set-up, lumber 
dealers often must use employees whose 
principal skill is something else. 

Let us suggest various methods help- 
ful in handling employees-collectors for 
satisfactory results. 

1. The lumber dealer should prepare 
written instructions, for which the driver 
or salesman gives his receipt. These in- 
structions should forbid the use of threats 
or force; should stipulate immediate and 
complete payment to the company of all 
amounts collected. These are simple legal 
precautions. For 99 employees they may 
appear superfluous—but the other man 
an give a lot of trouble if the dealer 
has not protected himself in this way. 
The instructions may include as many 
rules as the dealer wishes to use, con- 
stituting a “short course” in collecting. 
It is well to impress certain fundamentals 
in these instructions; notably, the prin- 
ciple that, unable to collect at the time, 





In the yard of the San Pedro 
Lumber Co., at Compton, Calif., 
the method of utilizing otherwise 
waste shed space here illustrated 
was observed by an AMERICAN 











LUMBERMAN correspondent. The 
sheds at this yard are of the type 
usual in that section of the coun- 
try; that is, having a driveway 
along each side of the shed. This 
means that, in the center of the 
shed, there are braces separating 
one side from the other. The 
troughs here shown are con- 
structed between the braces, 
merely by cutting holes in the 
shed ends, and flooring the space 
between the braces. These com- 
partments are very convenient for 
holding moldings, iron rods, or 
other lengthy goods, especially 
items that might be easily marred 
by rough handling or by expos- 
ure, as this method affords per- 
fect protection in storage. 














the employee should always get informa- 
tion as to why the delay has occurred ; 
and next, if at all possible, a specific 
promise for payment. “When will the 
debtor be receiving money out of which 
he might pay this balance?” It can be 
drilled into employees that the answer to 
this question is of vital import. 

2. There are three ways in particular 
whereby employees can assist in collec- 
tions, relieving the owner of time-con- 
suming effort. The truck-driver can have 
collection conversations while delivering 
goods to delinquent customers. He can 
make collection calls when delivering in 
the vicinity of delinquents. Salesmen, or 
other employees, can be put on collection 
effort when business is slow in the store. 
Salesmen engaged in outside promotion 
can mix collection calls with selling in- 
terviews. When a lumber dealer is 
pressed by other responsibilities and with 
great difficulty finds time adequately to 
supervise collections he should develop 
collection skill in employees, used in the 
indicated situations. 

3. The lumber dealer should require 
the employee to make a written report 
on all calls. A good procedure is to pre- 
pare a sheet on which delinquent ac- 
counts are listed, with amounts, date of 
last payment, and any other facts that 
the collector needs. Space is left blank 
for the collector’s report opposite each 
delinquent account. 

Before the driver, or salesman, leaves 
the store, the proprietor goes over the 
list with him. While training the em- 
ployee, the dealer will go so far as to 
sketch the best approach in each case. For 
example he may instruct: 

“Tell John Bryon that Mr. Stowe 
asked you to talk with him about the ac- 
count. Has there been anything wrong 
with the merchandise, so that he has de- 
layed payment? And when may we ex- 
pect payment? Give Mr. Bryon to under- 
stand that we want to cooperate with 
him, of course, but will appreciate infor- 
mation on when we can expect a check.” 

On another account, which has reached 
the last-resort stage, the dealer says: 
“Tell Simpson politely that we have ac- 
commodated him as long as we can on 
this, and must now have our money. If 
he can not promise payment by the 15th 
we'll have to take legal measures.” 

This discussion of each account with 
the employee is highly important. The 
“case studies,” coupled with the em- 
ployee’s experience in contacting the 
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debtor, quickly develop collection wisdom 
and skill. 

Of course, the employer often finds 
limited ability in his truck-driver or sales- 
man. He can use the man on certain 
kinds of situations, but for really difficult 
ones still must assume _ responsibility. 
The dealer may find that his employees 
can handle only very simple delinquencies. 
This doesn’t alter the essential fact that 
he still may greatly improve his collec- 
tion set-up by use of employees. They 
will take off his shoulders a lot of col- 
lection interviews requiring time. As the 
employee reports on cases, the clever 
merchant spots the employee’s weak- 
nesses, sets out to correct them. And the 
dealer may find that he has men who 
can collect a good deal better than he can. 


Amemcanfiimberman 
Lumber Family Celebrates 


300 Years in America 


Hackensack, N. J., Sept. 20.—In the 
old Dutch Reformed Church at Tappan, 
N. Y., there was celebrated on Sept. 18 
the tercentenary of the landing in Amer- 
ica of Gerrit Hendricksen, founder of the 
present-day Blauvelt family in this coun- 
try. It was the eleventh annual reunion 
of the Association of Blauvelt Descend- 
ants. The large gathering justified the 
association’s claim of being one of the 
largest family clans in America. 

This event is of interest to the lumber 
and building material trade in this section 
where the name Blauvelt has for a long 
time been a familiar and honored one. 
Elmer Blauvelt is founder and president 
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New York Herald Tribune both having 
reporters present, as did, of course, most 
of the local county newspapers; and a 
photographer and special writers from 
Life magazine also were busy with cam- 
era and notebook. 

As a special mark of commemoration of 
its 40th anniversary, the Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co. is affixing to all out-going 
mail and delivery tickets a very handsome 
blue and silver seal or label of circular 
design bearing the inscription: “Comfort 
Coal-Lumber Co., 1897-1937—40th an- 
niversary.” Enameled signs, 18x18 inches, 
of same design, also have been placed on 
the front doors of all the 47 white-painted 
Comfort trucks. 

Mr. Blauvelt pointed out that although 
the parent concern was founded in 1897, 





Cheerful quartet at recent picnic of Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Omaha. From left: Duke Walkington, representative Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co.; Larry Simpson, general manager Chicago 
Lumber Co. of Omaha; Joe Maize, district representative Key- 
stone Steel & Wire Co.; Art Melville, Melville Lumber Co., 

Broken Bow, Neb. 





Fast-working dealers drive five Keystone Red Top posts in record 
time, at recent picnic of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha. 
Ralph Poland, Milburn, Neb., won first prize. Full story of the 
big Nebraska dealers’ fun-fest appeared on page 46-47 of 
Sept. || issue. The contest included six heats, each engaging 


ten men, a total of 60 contestants 





Collection skill is salesmanship. If an 
employee goes too far, and offends a cus- 
tomer, the “boss” always can come along 
with explanation and apology. On the 
other hand, often a salesman can explain 
far more persuasively to the customer 
than the merchant himself just why it is 
that the merchant has to be firm with 
collections. 

A number of concerns put on collec- 
tion contests. Every employee is enrolled. 
The entire organization is turned on to 
the old past-due accounts. A scale of 
points is set up, based on age of the ac- 
count. Prizes are awarded to the em- 
ployees making the largest number of col- 
lections. 

It is thoroughly feasible to use em- 
ployees in collections. There are many 
lumber yards which never will be on an 
efficient credit basis until the owners 
work out plans by which a certain amount 
of collection responsibility is added to the 
regular activities of one or more em- 
ployees. 


ea 
Eighteen major industries, turning out goods 
unknown fifty years ago, employed 1,123,000 
workers in 1929, and the number has since in- 
creased. 


of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., which 
operates a chain of a dozen coal and lum- 
ber yards in this area, with headquarters 
here. Although 71 years of age Mr. Blau- 
velt comes to the office daily and espe- 
cially enjoys chatting with old friends of 
the firm, salesmen and old customers who 
come in, some of whom have been deal- 
ing with the concern steadily for 25 to 
30 or more years. 


It is interesting to note that the 300th 
anniversary of the Blauvelt family in 
America coincides with the 40th anni- 
versary of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. 


Hiram Blauvelt is vice president of the 
company, giving his attention chiefly to 
sales, merchandising and advertising, to- 
gether with general administrative duties. 
Both Elmer Blauvelt and Hiram Blau- 
velt have in past years been honored with 
the presidency of the association of Blau- 
velt Descendants, and still serve on the 
past presidents’ committee. 


Mr. Hiram Blauvelt informed the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
that the meeting this year was one of the 
biggest yet held. It attracted widespread 
attention, the New York Times and the 








some of the businesses that were absorbed 
were considerably older. The coal and 
coke branch at Bogota, N. J., goes back 
to 1871, or even further ; while the branch 
at Pearl River, N. Y., was started in 
1872; the one at Piermont, N. Y., goes 
back to 1876; at Spring Valley, N. Y., 
to 1862, while the oldest of all, the one at 
River Edge, N. J., was started about 
1825. 





Seven More Large Supply Firms 
Join Producers’ Council 


New York, Sept. 20.—Further co- 
operation in the building field is seen in 
recent announcement of Russell G. Crev- 
iston, president of the Producers’ Council 
and director of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for the Crane Co., that seven large 
companies have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Council since its June 
meeting. 

These companies include the Curtis 
Companies of Clinton, Iowa; Interna- 
tional Nickel Co.; National Radiator Co., 
Johnstown, Pa.; The Flintkote Co., New 
York; Detroit Steel Co., Detroit; Glad- 
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ding McBean Co., San Francisco; and 
the Richmond Screw Anchor Co., Brook- 
lyn. 

These companies bring the total mem- 
bership of the Producers’ Council, which 
is affiliated with the American Institute 
of Architects, to fifty-one, comprising 
many of the largest manufacturers of 
building materials and equipment in the 
country. 


Most manufacturers, said Mr. . Creviston, 
realize that the great increase in building in 
the past two years is going to continue. There 
also is coming a general realization that it is 
to their advantage, as well as to the advantage 
of the builder and building owner, to cooperate 
in supplying accurate information about build- 
ing, and to promote fair trade practices. 

The Producers’ Council, formed in 1921 at 
the suggestion of the American Institute of 
Architects, has done a great deal toward elimi- 
nating ambiguous and wneconomical specifi- 
cation requirements, the “or equal” clause in 
specifications, and other practices held to be 
detrimental to producer and consumer, alike. 
Plans for a wide-spread program of public 
education also are being discussed, and it seems 
likely that steps will be taken in this direction 
to supplement the efforts of individual manu- 
facturers. 


One More Racket for Lumber 
Dealers to Avoid 


Boutper, Coro., Sept. 20.—An advertising 
racket which lumber dealers in many places 
are being solicited for—the dollar coupon book 
—has been condemned by the Boulder Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The basic idea of the coupon book, which is 
to give away merchandise in order to advertise, 
is so bizarre that it seems incredible that mer- 
chants should “fall for” it, but the evidence is 
that they do, by the hundreds. The high-pres- 
sure salesman tells the lumber dealer, or other 
merchant, that the “best of all advertising” is 
a sample of his merchandise or service. The 
dealer is urged to undertake to give away some 
product or service costing anywhere from a 








dime to a dollar—a can of enamel, for example. 
The argument is, that among the consumers 
receiving the free enamel some will become 
permanent customers. 

Having pursuaded 25 to 40 or more retailers 
to give away something in this way, the pro- 
moter publishes coupon books. Each detach- 
able coupon entitles holder to the free offer. 
There is a guarantee that all of the “adver- 
tisers” will make good the coupons. 

The promoter’s pay-off consists in sale of the 
coupon books for $1, $1.25, or some other sum. 
Usually there is some agreement as to number 
of books to be printed and sold—yet apparently 


Amermcanfiumbherman 


promoters sometimes disregard their under- 
taking, and the merchant finds himself called 
on to redeem more free coupons than he ex- 
pected to. 

Secretary F. W. Reich, of the Boulder 
Chamber of Commerce, made an investigation 
among local advertisers following promotion of 
the scheme here. The almost unanimous feeling 
of “advertisers” was one of dissatisfaction. In 
some cases, the “advertisers” had repudiated the 


coupons, 
—_—_— 


Peddlers' Party Promotes Pep 


Here is the “invite” that went forth 
from the Lieber Lumber & Millwork Co., 
Neenah, Wis., to sales representatives 
who serve it in many lines: 


Dear Mr. Peddler, 


You are cordially invited to attend our sec- 
ond anual peddlers’ party, starting at 1 p. m. 

We enclose herewith post-card which we 
would like to have you sign and return to us 
as soon as possible in order that we may make 
the necessary preparations. Last year every 
one had such a good time that we decided to 
repeat this year. 

We feel that you as salesmen or sales man- 
agers are entitled to this one afternoon a year 
when we can get together and really enjoy our- 
selves without worrying about prices, — sales 
messages etc. 

There is no cost to you—all we want is your 
smiling face. Please do not bring any price 
lists, sales literature or any high pressure talks, 
as these are absolutely prohibited at the party. 
Anyone caught trying to make a sale, or even 
talking about their products will be promptly 
penalized. 

Sincerely yours, 


THE GANG AT LIEBERS, 


Orro Lieper, Jr.; E. C. Woon; A. Jorcen- 
SEN; A. KITCHIN. 


In the picture are those who attended. 


Upper row, left to right: Stephen Fitzsim- 
monds, Standard Varnish; E. H. Schellinger, 
Milwaukee Western Fuel; W. L. Wright, Long- 
Bell Lumber; H. J. Potts, Blackburn Lumber; 
Max P. Diedrich, Celotex; A. Jorgensen, Lieber 
Lumber; W. H. Klass, Yawkey-Bissell Lum- 
ber; E. C. Wood, Lieber 
Lumber. 

Middle row, left to 
right: L. A. Buchman, 
Universal-Atlas Cement ; 
L. P. Stavrum, Wiscon- 
sin Transfer; B. M. 
Badenock, N. A. Wil- 
liams Co.; F. J. Whit- 
man, Universal Atlas 
Cement; C. C. McFad- 
den, Flintkote; H. W. 
Steinecker, Curtis & 
Yale; Merz, Convertible 
Door; R. F. Mueller, 
Convertible Door. 

Bottom row, left to 
right: G. A. Mundinger, 
Weyerhaeuser; N. : 
Frew, Milwaukee West- 
ern Fuel; Otto Lieber, 


Jr. 
Eighteen holes of golf, prizes for the 
winners, and a dinner in the evening were 
highlights of the afternoon. 


FARMERS ARE using more fences to protect 
new woodlands, and woodlands in which ero- 
sion control is under way, to keep livestock out 
of gullies that are being stabilized with vegeta- 
tation, around farm ponds, areas retired to per- 
manent grass, and other places on the farm 
where trampling and overgrazing would lead 
to accelerated soil erosion. 
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American Lumberman Reporter 
Interviews "World's Youngest 
Lumberwoman" 


From time to time we have carried 
stories about women who operate and 
manage retail lumber and building mate- 
rial yards. Recently, an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative called at the 
Matlick Lumber & Coal Co., Kahoka, 
Mo., and there found Mrs. Hope Proc- 





In arms of mother, Baby Mary Ellen Proctor 
surveys the shed framing and general “over- 


head." Wise beyond her age (approxi- 

mately one month) she likes the lumber busi- 

ness, in which her mother is actively 
engaged. 


tor, daughter of the late W. E. Matlick, 
sharing the management of the yard with 
Mr. Rogers, and thought that he had 
another story of a woman manager. He 
had asked only a couple of the usual pre- 
liminary questions, when he was sur- 
prised and startled by a sound decidedly 
unfamiliar in a lumber yard, and seem- 
ingly emanating from the shed behind the 
office. Our representative, being a father, 
recognized the sound unmistakably as 
that of a very small infant, setting up a 
vocal alarm to someone that meal time 
had arrived, and that attention was de- 
manded forthwith. 


“That is Mary Ellen,” said Mrs. Proc- 
tor, noting our man’s wondering look. 
“Tt is time for her bottle. If you'll ex- 
cuse me—” Our representative is news- 
nosey, however, and wanting to know 
more about Mary Ellen, followed Mrs. 
Proctor out to the shed. There in a per- 
ambulator was baby Mary Ellen, Mrs. 
Proctor’s daughter, at that time approxi- 
mately 28 days old. 


“Mrs. Proctor,” said our man, “five 
minutes ago you were a very important 
person to me, but right now you are just 
another woman running a lumber yard. 
You may be the best one there is, but 
I am afraid I’ve lost all interest in you, 
because, here, beyond any question, is 
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the youngest lumber woman in the world, 
and that’s my story.” 

Several pictures of Mary Ellen were 
taken, but only one of them was reason- 
ably successful. It is produced herewith, 
and shows the newcomer in her mother’s 
arms, gazing with a critical eye at the 
shed framing above. If there is anything 
wrong with the overhead work, we'll bet 
that it is soon changed. Several interest- 
ing facts about Mary Ellen include a 
preference for the lumber shed as a park- 
ing place for her perambulator. This early 
sign of attraction to a lumber shed, plus 
the fact that almost the first air she 
breathed had the clean, fresh smell of 
good lumber in it, bid well to make of 
Mary Ellen a lumber woman that the 
next generation will have to reckon with. 


A Word to the Wise 

The Secretary of the Indiana association 
reports that several dealers in his terri- 
tory have had the following very unsatis- 
factory experience: 

“A representative of a concern located 
in an Indiana city solicits a lumber dealer 
for the repair of the rollers or knives of 
his planing mill machines, stating that they 
are specialists in this line and have a spe- 
cial process that would so treat the rollers 
and knives that they would not need addi- 
tional service for a long time. They will 
not quote a price for the job but do quote 
a price per hour and per pound for the 
special metal they use. They agree to 
take a roller and treat it as a sample, but 
with this much of an order will take as 
many rollers or knives as they can possibly 
find, load them into their truck and take 
them to their factory. Upon returning in 
a few days, a bill is rendered, usually for 
over $400, and in one case $414.50. 

“Refusal to pay will in a few days bring 
a demand from a lawyer representing these 
people, with a threat to place a lien upon 
the machine. In other cases a compromise 
is made and the bill receipted. One dealer 
actually paid $225.” 


Dealer Rents Floor Sander to 


_ Customers, ''Per Hour" 

The Port Washington Lumber Co., 
Port Washington, Wis., is rendering a 
new service to its customers which is 
much appreciated. It consists of renting 
to customers, on a daily or hourly basis, 
a “Handy Sandy” floor-sanding machine, 
which makes even the oldest floors look 
like new, speedily removing all old var- 
nish, discolorations and roughness. 

The sander is rented on a schedule as 
follows: Minimum charge, $2; morning 
rental, $2; afternoon rental, $2.50; eve- 
ning rental, $2; day rental (eight hours), 
$3.50; 50 cents per hour if not returned 
ef 8:30 next a. m.; complete day rental, 

The customers seem to like this service 
very much, according to information re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


> eg from the Port Washington Lumber 
0. 


Amemcanfiimbherman 
Insulation and Ventilation Will 
Solve Problem of Barn 


"Sweating" 


Secretary O. C. Lance and Architect 
Parsons of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association have been collaborat- 
ing with Professor H. B. White of the 
University of Minnesota, Department of 
Agricultural Engineering, in the investi- 
gation of ventilating systems for barns. 
It has been observed that most if not all 
barns without adequate insulation and 
ventilation undergo a “sweating” process 
during the winter when the stock is 
housed in the barn. This “sweating” in 
many instances becomes a very serious 
condition, frequently causing the forma- 
tion of a heavy coating of frost or ice on 
the inside of the barn, which later melts 
and promotes decay in the siding, stud- 
ding and sills of the barn. 

The answer is adequate insulation and 
ventilation. In small barns, however, 


where a considerable outlay of money is 
not justified, Professor White recom- 
mends an inexpensive home-made venti- 
lating system consisting merely of wooden 
flues lined with insulating material, run- 





ning from a point near the floor of the 
barn directly through the roof, without 
elbows or bends of any kind. For the 
larger and more expensive barns, stan- 
dard ventilating systems as sold by the 
several barn ventilating companies solve 
the problem in most cases. The purpose 
of the investigation, however, is to afford 
farmers who have comparatively small 
barns and are unable to make a large out- 
lay for ventilation a suitable means of 
providing the necessary ventilation in or- 
der to avoid the difficulties of condensa- 
tion. 


Hold Enjoyable Picnic 

On Saturday, August 28, approximately 300 
hungry, fun-loving contractors, boosters and 
employees of the Gordon Lumber Co., of 
northwestern Ohio (with headquarters at Oak 
Harbor) boarded a boat and chugged away to 
Middle Bass Island, scene of this year’s annual 
Gordon picnic. 


The program consisted of the boat ride to 
and from the Island; baseball (or was it?); 
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horseshoe pitching, swimming, professional en- 
tertainers, and, of course, refreshments, which 
were tucked away as fast as the Gordon crew 
could hand them out. 

Host for the day was Lorenz O. Kilmer, gen- 
eral manager Gordon Lumber Co., who had 
among his many guests several men well known 
to the building trade, including: “Lumber 
Jacques” Willis, of the C-W Plywood Co., 
Chicago; Bruce Walter, district manager in 
the Cleveland area for Johns-Manville; John 
L. MacCullough, district manager in the Toledo 
area for Johns-Manville; Paul Cole, district 
manager in Detroit area for Devoe & Raynolds; 
C. R. Hunsicker, Curtis Woodwork Co., C. J. 
Donahue, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; C. T. Mc- 
Gow, Wheeling Corrugating Co.; Carl Heckel- 
man, American Gypsum Co.; Irving Friend, 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., and Charlie 
Eisele, well known Cleveland typographer, who 
has attended these picnics for many years. 





Lumber Office Paneled in 
Southern Pine with Fine 
Effect 
An effective use of wood in finishing a 
lumber dealer’s office was observed a 


while ago by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative visiting the yard of the 





Paneled with knotty 
yellow pine boards, 
separated by mold- 
ings and given a spe- 
cial finish, the office 
of Richards-Zipp 
Lumber Co., New 
Braunfels, Tex., pre- 
sents a very attractive 
appearance 





Richards-Zipp Lumber Co., at New 
Braunfels, Tex. This very attractive of- 
fice and display building, of the bunga- 
low type, was completed comparatively 
recently. 

The method of finishing the inside at- 
tracts the visitor’s earliest attention, as 
upon entering through the front door he 
is greeted with the pleasing effect of walls 
covered with special knotty yellow pine, 
with molding of the same wood between 
the boards. The sales and display count- 
ers are made of the same material, har- 
monizing with the interior. After being 
installed, the material was given a coat 
of white paint which after being allowed 
to set for a few hours was wiped with 
cloths, imparting a beautiful silvery, an- 
tique effect. The boards and molding are 
of No. 1 yellow pine made to specifica- 
tions by the R. W. Weir Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows a corner of the office desk 
and a portion of the private office, 
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“COME, LET US REASON 
TOGETHER” 


This discussion of the Ohio Survey of Com- 
petitive Practices will fall into seven divisions: 


I The facts revealed by the Survey and 
the conditions underlying the facts. 


II The causes underlying these conditions. 

III The self-evident principles involved 
in the situation. 

IV Association efforts at getting correct 
principles established. 

V Manufacturer-dealer cooperation in 
consumer selling. 


VI Individual dealer efforts at getting the 
correct principles established. 


VII A look at the dealer’s future with 
correct retailing principles established. 


The Facts Revealed by the Survey and the 
Conditions Underlying the Facts 


The very fact that this was a survey of 
Competitive Practices instead of a survey of 
operating, merchandising, or service, practices 
reveals the old story that retailers think pri- 
marily in terms of price and competition. In- 
stead of accepting the Rotary principle “He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best,” we retailers 
try to apply the principle “He Profits Most 
Who Makes the Best Guess As to the Maxi- 
mum Price He Can Obtain for Each Bill of 
Materials Offered to Him.” 


I do not think we need to spend a lot of 
time on the details of the Survey. Several 
hundred Ohio lumber’ dealers were asked to 
figure two different lumber and millwork lists, 
which should be priced fairly at approximately 
$1200 and $1500 respectively, and when the 
figures were all in they revealed that the lumber 
dealers of Ohio were willing to sell these bills 
from $150 to $400 below what they were ac- 
tually worth. Some dealers cut deeper than 
others, and price cutting was more prevalent 
in some districts than others, but a very con- 
siderable number of dealers showed a willing- 
ness to sell their materials for less than what 
was supposed to be the retail market. 


Let me point out that the conditions under 
which this Survey was made would reveal 
the very best possible condition rather than 
the worst. The material lists were mimeo- 
graphed; the investigators were young men 
who would not fear investigation as to their 
being bona fide buyers; in no case were they 
known to the dealer personally; no attempt 
was made to chisel the price downward; no 
statement was made that the investigator 
could buy the bill wholesale, nor was the 
buyer a company customer whose business 
was to be protected. 


Furthermore, figures were not solicited 
from any of the worst chiselers, such as 
mail order houses, direct-selling whole- 
salers and commission men, hole-in-the-wall 
operators, second-hand yards etc. 


The fact is that a gross margin which the 
established dealer is rightfully trying to get 
inherently provides an almost irresistible temp- 
tation to chisel when a quantity purchase is 
involved. 

A survey taken twenty years ago would have 
revealed the same condition, and I am a little 
afraid that a survey twenty years from now, if 
we are still attempting to merchandise on a 
material list basis, will still reveal the same 
condition. All of the old tricks, all of the old 
chiselers, are still with us, some of them dressed 
up in new disguises. 
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The facts revealed are these: 


1. That there is a definite lack of confidence 
in his prices by the average dealer—when it 
comes to a material list of a sizeable quantity 
his price thinking becomes panicky. 

2. Dealers continue to believe contractors 
and other buyers who state that they can buy 
cheaper rather than take the word of their 
legitimate competitor—there is an astonishing 
amount of unnecessary cutting. 


3. Price chiseling is just as prevalent as 
ever, in fact, there are both more chiseling and 
more chiselers. 


4. Price chiselers do not die or eliminate 
themselves. They are growing in both number 
and size—they get fat if the legitimate dealer 
holds an umbrella over them. 


5. In this business of retailing building ma- 
terials we exploit our friends and buyers who 
have confidence in us. It is sad but true that 
we will cut a price for some chiseler who puts 
the screws on us, while asking higher figures 
from friends and neighbors. (Not that the price 
our friends pay is not a fair one—but the 
chiselers get the bargains.) We are pursuing 
a policy of “Caveat Emptor”’—let the buyer 
beware. 

We are forced by these facts and conditions 
to the conclusion that gentlemen’s agreements, 
association pressure, and other co-operative 
controls are increasingly ineffective in: 

(a) Preventing buyers, whether con- 
tractors or consumers, from buying where 
they can get the lowest price. 

(b) Preventing sellers, whether produ- 
cer, wholesaler, or retailer, from selling 
where they think they can make a profit, 
at any price they see fit to make. 

(c) Preventing chiseling middlemen from 
finding a source of supply. 


The sum total of the matter is, there is 
little confidence in the retail dealer on the part 
of the intelligent buyer, building is discouraged, 
and volume and prices both suffer. 

Under these conditions some dealers are 
making money. But their net profit is in direct 
ratio to that portion of their sales which goes 
directly to consumers, industrials, and extras on 
material lists, as opposed to quantity material 
list sales. 


What Are the Fundamental Causes Under- 
lying These Facts and Conditions? 


On the surface the causes appear to be: 
(a) Lack of confidence in our competi- 
tors, and lack of belief in the ability of 
cooperative effort to maintain a stabilized 
market. 
(b) Readiness to believe the chiseling 
buyer before our decent competitor. 


(c) Lack of confidence in our own prices. 
(d) Reprisals for real or fancied wrongs. 


(e) Protection of our trade against 
greedy attacks. 

(f) Actual willingness to take volume 
orders at cut prices with the expectation of 
working a net profit out of the extras on 
the job. (It may be argued and substan- 
tiated that dealers’ Net profits in many 
cases do not come from the material lists 
they sell competitively). 

But we must dig deeper to find the real 
causes. 
Beneath this price cutting is the demoraliza- 
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tion of distribution 
channels, and under this 
demoralization is eco- 
nomic pressure for both 
lower prices and in- 
creased volume. And 
digging still deeper, we 
find the established re- 
tailers defeating their 
own organized purposes 
by holding an umbrella over price chiseling and 
chiselers. 

Let us analyze these fundamentals. The 
building industry has MANUFACTURING 
PLANTS capable of producing from two to 
five times current consumption of building ma- 
terials. (There are eighty-eight types of ma- 
terials going into construction produced by and 
large by eighty-eight types of manufacturers, 
each type having from hundreds to tens of 
thousands of manufacturing units). 

Capital invested in these plants is pressing 
for more sales in order to get dividends. 

The building industry has WHOLESALE 
PLANTS capable of distributing from three to 
seven times current wholesale consumption. 
(There are at least twenty different types of 
wholesalers distributing materials into con- 
struction, and each type has from hundreds tc 
thousands of units in the country.) 

Capital invested in these wholesale plants is 
pressing for more sales in order to have divi- 
dends. 

Then the building industry has RETAIL 
PLANTS capable of distributing at retail five 
to ten times current retail consumption. (There 
are twelve types of retailers distributing ma- 
terials locally into construction, each type 
having from hundreds to thousands of units.— 
For example, there are 21,000 lumber dealers 
in the country.) 

And here is the crux of the whole problem— 





Capital invested in these retail plants 
instead of pressing for more sales has been 
pressing for higher prices and distribution 
control because retailers have found that 
heretofore pressure for more retail sales 
has meant loss of net profits. On nearly 
every retailers’ convention program we have 
at least one speaker decrying the volume 
hound. 

Finally, the ‘building industry has resi- 
dential contractors who are competing with 
each other to see how low they can bid to 
be low enough to get the job and still in 
some measure chisel a profit. The contrac- 
tor is pressing for lower material prices be- 
cause under the competitive bid system it 
is the only way he can eke out a profit, and 
every dollar he spends for materials comes 
out of his profits. 


With manufacturers and wholesalers pressing 
for increased volume, the dealers pressing for 
higher prices, and distribution control, and the 
contractors pressing for lower prices, it is easy 
to see how the door is opened wide for the 
chiseler to tear down the net profit structure of 
the entire industry. Then to cap it all, paved 
roads and powerful trucks have provided an 
easy medium for the chiseler to supply adequate 
delivery service to local quantity buyers. 

Because sooner or later we will have to, we 
may as well face the unpleasant fact that the 
margins retailers are attempting to get on quan- 
tity material bills are a gold mine for anyone 
who is smart enough to chisel in on these quan- 
tity orders. 

This is not hard to prove. The general ac- 
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*An Interpretation of a Survey of Competitive Prac- 
tices Conducted by the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers During the Summer of 1937 


cepted cost of doing business on the part of 
the established retailer is 2344 percent. He 
desires to make 10 percent net profit, which 
means that his selling price must contain 334% 
percent gross profit. In order to get this, he 
must mark up his materials by 50 percent over 
their cost price. 

On lumber costing $30 per thousand, f. o. b. 
cars, for example, he must add a mark-up of 
$15 per thousand to secure 10 percent net 
profit, and he must add $11 per thousand to 
secure a gross of 23% percent, which is the 
average cost of doing business. I submit to 
you that even $11 per thousand, which is the 
average dealer’s cost, is a gold mine to the 
chiseler who has little or no investment, and 
yet who can readily find some producer or 
wholesaler who is willing to sell and service his 
customers. 

In reality, assuming a minimum quantity of 
10.000 feet of common lumber on a material 
bill, there is nothing in the physical process of 
unloading 10,000 feet from a car, transferring 
it to a truck, and hauling it to a job, which 
justifies a cost of $110 or a gross profit of $150. 
If we attempt to get it we are doing nothing 
more or less than holding an umbrella over the 
chiselers. It is no wonder that they wax fat 
under this system. The only possible result of 
such a pricing system is increasing demoraliza- 
tion of the dealer’s distribution and lowering of 
his net profit. 

As a matter of fact, certain factors of the 
building industry are not hesitating to read the 
retailer right out of the picture. We witness 
the real estate fraternity on the one hand, advo- 
cating a program whereby the sales manager 
of the local building industry is placed in the 
real estate office with the announced policy of 
buying materials direct from manufacturers and 
eliminating the “unnecessary” retail costs. 

On the other hand, we have the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board promoting the Federal Home 
Building Service Plan, which places the head- 
quarters of the local building industry with the 
sales manager in the office of the Building and 
Loan Association, with the policy of buying 
materials wherever he can get the proper quality 
at the lowest price. 

I do not see how any thinking retailer can 
escape the conclusion that (aside from the NRA 
and complete industrial regimentation) retailers 
can not, individually or co-operatively, control 
either distribution or selling prices if they con- 
tinue to permit anyone else to take precedence 
over them in selling and servicing the consumer. 

A leading city association secretary has said 
“We cannot have market price control without 
ethical distribution.” 

Doesn’t it logically follow that we can not 
have ethical distribution without control of con- 
sumer sales, and further, we can not have con- 
trol of consumer sales without merchandising 
building packages — complete units — materials 
and labor wrapped up into homes and home 
improvement jobs, installed, ready for use? 

I submit to you a principle which I laid be- 
fore your association ten years ago and which 
is still just as true as it was then. The only 
road to sustained net profit for the building 
material retailer is to control the sales of the 
building industry to the consumer. 


But I can almost hear you asking, “How ?” 
The Principles Involved 


The basis of any constructive action is cor- 
rect principles. In my humble opinion we re- 





*This paper was delivered during the sum- 
mer meeting of the Ohio association at the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Aug. 14, 1937. 


tailers of building materials have to accept, 
establish, and apply the following principles to 
our business: 

First, we must sell in greater volume—to meet 
the pressure of the producer and wholesaler 
for more sales; to earn their distribution co- 
operation—and to make a net profit in retailing. 

The most tragic weakness in the retail build- 
ing material industry is our attitude towards 
volume—tragic because it is half true that 
reaching out for more volume tears down 
market prices. We must learn that everything 
depends on the kind of volume we go after. If 
we go after contractor volume we demoralize 
markets. If we go after consumer volume, we 
strengthen the market, protect the established 
dealer, earn the co-operation of the manufac- 
turer, and make a net profit. 


To get more volume we must make more 
sales to more consumers. 


Second, we must have more selling manpower 
and more intelligence at the point of sale to the 
consumer. 


Each sale requires two factors, a salesman 
and a buyer. More sales require more salesmen. 
Greater intelligence at the point of sale will 
improve both the quantity and quality of the 
sale. This in turn requires adequate and scien- 
tific training. 

Third, we must contact the consumer first, 
because if anyone other than our own employees 
services this consumer with the new home or 
home improvement package, both our volume 
and profits suffer and we foster the growth of 
chiseling elements in the industry. 


Fourth, we must establish the retail building 
material dealer as the local headquarters of the 
building industry in the minds of both the con- 
sumer and every building industry factor. 


Fifth, we must establish the correct pricing 
policy. First, consumer sales must be priced 
on a package basis when so desired. The dealer 
must be ready to price labor and materials 
together. (This immediately removes any exact 
basis of price comparison because no two build- 
ing industry factors ever built two jobs exactly 
alike. ) 


Sixth, we must replace “Caveat Emptor’— 
let the buyer beware—with “Caveat V endor’— 
let the seller beware—in our selling policies. 

Instead of charging what the traffic will bear, 
we must charge what the product and service 
justifies. Instead of trying to make one flat 
mark-up cover all types of retail sales, we must 
realize that net profits in retailing come from 
a varied mark-up on a multiplicity of sales. If 
we have a rapidly turning item which is bought 
in quantities and on which the service is less 
than other items, it must be priced accordingly. 
Large quantities must be priced at lower figures 
than small quantities because of the difference 
in service involved. 

I repeat the principle: To charge what the 
product and service justifies. If we apply this 
principle we will no longer hold an umbrella 
over the chiseler. We will carry the fight to 
him. 

Seventh, we must establish these principles 
without antagonizing our contractor customers 
or disturbing our relationship with other in- 
dustry factors. In fact, we must establish closer 
organization of contractors, architects, realtors, 
and financing agencies under our local sales 
managership and leadership. 


Again, I can hear you asking, “How?” There 
are three basic ways, and all three must be 
used : 

1. Co-operative action 


through local, 
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State, regional, and national dealer asso- 
ciations. 

2. Working co-operatively with manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who subscribe to 
these principles and back them 100 per 
cent. 


3. Action by the individual retailer. 


Association Efforts Towards Getting the 
Correct Principles Established 


I am convinced that local, regional, and na- 
tional building material associations can accom- 
plish a great deal more even than they have in 
the past, but they can only do so through retail 
members paying more attention to their part in 
association work and co-operating more en- 
thusiastically. 

In association work we are prone to “let 
George do it,” “George” being the hard-working 
secretary-manager, and to hold secretaries re- 
sponsible for association accomplishment. This 
is ridiculous because the secretary can only plan. 
You dealers must do the acting. 

The suggestions I make here will not be par- 
ticularly new to your secretaries. They have 
been preaching these things to you for years. 
It is high time that you opened your minds to 
their reasoning. 

Here is a suggested twelve-point program to 
add to the things that your association has 
been doing for the benefit of the industry: 


First—The association should accept the seven 
basic principles of retailing outlined above as 
being correct procedure for association members. 


Second—Economic controls must be added to 
artificial controls in order to make the latter 
effective. 

Since the founding of association work in 
the retail industry, major efforts have been 
directed along two lines: 


(a) The stabilization and maintenance of 
a local price market. 


(b) The control of distribution or bring- 
ing materials through the established local 
building material dealer. 


In the fifty years of retail association history, 
all of the artifice and ingenuity of the best 
minds in the building industry have been 
directed to the establishment of these two con- 
trols, and I submit to you that this Survey 
reveals the condition in matters of price mainte- 
nance and stabilization to be worse today than 
at any time in fifty years. 

Let us be realists. We have been trying to milk 
our share of, the consumer’s dollars at a net 
profit with a two-legged milk stool—Price Con- 
trol and Distribution Control. If we put a 
third leg on our Stool, Sales Control, we will 
make the other two effective. That is the only 
way that they will ever be made effective. 

Price Control and Distribution Control are 
artificial laws superimposed on normal economic 
trends. Sales Control is an economic law which 
will bring about the desired price and distribu- 
tion control. 

Associations can be a major factor in secur- 
ing Sales Control by their retail dealer mem- 
bers. 


Third—Seek in every way possible to pub- 
licize the dealer as the local sales headquarters 
of the building industry. 

Fourth—Sponsor association schools of re- 
tail management and sales training. 


Fifth—Sponsor industry-wide meetings to 
promote manufacturer, dealer, contractor, archi- 
tect, and financing agency co-operation. 


Sixth—Periodically to conduct a survey of 
merchandising practices of successful retailers 
to determine how they are securing profitable 
sales volume. 

Seventh—To periodically conduct a survey of 
the man power working in retail organizations 
with particular reference to that part of the 
man power which is devoted to the securement 
of profitable sales volume. 


Eighth—To continue and expand association 


efforts to achieve market stabilization co-opera- 
tively. In working to this end it is recom- 
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mended that all chiselers be identified, classified, 
and their practices studied. 

Local competition in a market should be seg- 
regated from outside competition, and the out- 
side competition treated separately. Local com- 
petition should be segregated into: 


(a) Competition between established 
dealers. 


(b) Competition from local factors not 
recognized as established dealers. 


These two divisions should be treated sep- 
arately. 

Associations should not only attempt to keep 
their membership from committing industrial 
suicide by cutting their own throats, but within 
the law should co-operatively carry ‘the fight 
to all types of chiselers. 


Ninth—To continue to expand association 
efforts to establish maximum distribution 
through recognized dealers on the basis that 
the dealers have earned this co-operation from 
manufacturers and wholesalers by going after 
increased volume of dealer controlled consumer 
sales. 


Tenth—To continue and expand association 
efforts toward constructive and ethical merchan- 
dising by their membership. 


Eleventh—To study the possibilities of co- 
operatively: securing benefits from the Miller- 
Tydings Act, especially in the sphere of ideni- 
fiable specialty materials distributed through the 
retail yard. 


Twelfth—To study ways and means of lower- 
ing the cost of housing to the American con- 
sumer while at the same time increasing the 
net profit of the successful building material 
retailer. (These two objectives are not at all 
inconsistent. ) 

When we contrast the picture of corporations 
like Chrysler, Ford and General Motors and 
their efficiency in producing an automobile of 
ever increasing quality with ever decreasing 
costs, with the inefficiency of the building in- 
dustry with its eighty-eight types of manufac- 
ture, twenty types of wholesale distribution, 
twelve types of retail distribution and the re- 
sulting wastes in investment overhead, manage- 
ment overhead, production costs, distribution 
costs and sales costs, we appreciate what a 
tremendous opportunity this presents to minds 
that will tackle these problems. 

I predict that with this twelve-point program 
established there will be greater opportunity, 
rewards, results, and satisfaction in association 
work than ever before. 


Manufacturer-Dealer Codperation in Get- 
ting Correct Retailing Principles Established 


First, if I were a dealer I would seek out the 
manufacturer and wholesaler who would en- 
dorse the above seven retail operating principles 
and who would co-operate in the establishment 
of these principles among his retail outlets. 
Second, I would patronize those manufacturers 
and wholesalers who nationally and_ locally 
advocate and advertise the building material 
retailer as the headquarters of the industry. 
Third, I would enlist the co-operation of my 
manufacturer connections in sales and manage- 
ment training for my employees and in industry 
organization leading to closer co-operation with 
the contractor, architect, banker, etc. The 
Johns-Manville Housing Guild System and 
Management and Sales Training Courses are 
examples of this type of co-operation. 


Action By the Individual Retailer 


In the final analysis, however, the most im- 
portant action for a dealer is not what he does 
with his association or with his manufacturers, 
but what he does with his own operation. I am 
listing below twelve suggested operating prac- 
tices that I would establish in my operation if 
I were again in the retail business under today’s 
conditions : 

First—I would adopt the above seven operat- 
ing principles and would secure from my asso- 
ciates and employees complete and enthusiastic 
agreement to them. 

Second—I would conduct a job analysis 
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among my employees. I would find out what 
each man was doing and how much time he was 
spending doing it. 

One line yard operator analyzed 25 of his 
managers and found that they were spending 
3/6 of their time om operating details, % of 
their time on collections, % of their time on 
selling, and % of their time loafing. Such an 
analysis would be an eye-opening experience 
for any retailer. 


Third—I would segregate my selling man 
power from the other employees and determine 
how many were full-time men who spend their 
entire time on sales, how many part-time men 
who are spending a portion of their time on 
sales, and determine not only how much time 
was being devoted to sales work but also how 
much time was actually spent by my man power 
in the presence of prospects who could buy 
from me. 


Fourth—I would designate some one in my 
organization as sales manager to be completely 
responsible for the production of a satisfactory 
sales volume in the six departments of my busi- 
ness: 

(a) Custom-built new home sales. 

(b) Structural improvement sales. 

(c) Farm sales. 

(d) Contractor sales. 

(e) Industrial and miscellaneous sales. 
(f) Sales to speculative builders. 


(This is probably the greatest single need of 
the retailer in the building industry. A survey 
conducted this last year revealed that only 16 
percent of retail lumber dealers had a man in 
their employ whose sole responsibility was the 
management and production of profitable sales. ) 


Fifth—I would see that my sales manager 
and myself secured the very latest training in 
management and sales direction problems and 
procedure. (If I were invited to do so, I would 
take advantage of the Johns-Manville training 
course. ) 

Sixth—I would see that all of my men who 
were spending all or a major part of their time 
in selling were adequately trained to do a con- 
sumer selling job. If I did not have sufficient 
man power, I would employ additional sales- 
men. 


Seventh—I would open immediately a con- 
tinuous drive for consumer sales by identifying 
my company as the local headquarters of the 
building industry in the minds of both the con- 
sumer and building industry factors by appro- 
priating 114 percent to 2 percent of my gross 
sales to consumer advertising which would get 
— consumers into the habit of coming to me 

rst. 


Eighth—I would organize my local contrac- 
tors into a ‘co-operating group who would use 
my establishment as sales headquarters and 
teach them that they will make more money 
working with me under my leadership and 
direction, than by working outside my co- 
operating group. (Johns-Manville have de- 
veloped a Guild System whereby the dealer 
controls the sale to the consumer without going 
into the contracting business and without an- 
tagonizing the contractor.) 


Ninth—I would establish a bookkeeping sys- 
tem on sales before they are made. The interim 
between the securement of a request for quota- 
tion and the closing of the sale is just as im- 
portant from a net profit viewpoint as the 
interim between the delivery of the sale and 
the collection of the money. IT would have a 
simple but thorough follow-up system of sales 
records. 


Tenth—I would establish a pricing policy of 
charging what the product or service justifies. 
I would classify the different types of sales I 
was making and put a mark-up in direct propor- 
tion to the extent of the service I rendered on 
the individual type of sale. 

I would price labor and materials together 
in the package form whenever possible, because 
there are a thousand defense arguments against 
a cut-price on the package basis, but there is 
not one defense that can stand up against a 
tough buyer who is buying on a material list 
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basis. CHISELERS CAN NOT EFFEC- 
TIVELY COMPETE WITH “PACKAGE” 
PRICING. 


Eleventh—I would do my part in protecting 
my .market against chiselers. Instead of hold- 
ing an umbrella over them I would determine 
to starve them out. I would build a defense 
fund out of extra profits on package sales, and 
I would not hesitate to use it when my sales or 
my customers were jeopardized by the chiselers. 
But at the same time I would exercise caution 
and demand proof before acting. 


Twelfth—I would work more closely than 
ever with local, state, regional, and national 
retail associations, enthusiastically backing up 
the efforts of the secretaries of these organiza- 
tions in their work in improving merchandising 
as well as market stabilization and distribution 
control. 


What of the Future? 


I am optimistic about the future of the retail 
building material business. In fact, I sincerely 
believe that the retailers who adopt the meas- 
ures here outlined will make more money in 
their business than at any time in the past. 

But I have the equally sincere conviction that 
unless a retailer does adopt these or similar 
measures, his business is in definite jeopardy. 

I know how enduring this retail lumber busi- 
ness is. I see faces here that I have seen in 
meetings of this kind for the last twenty 
years, in which we have gone through two de- 
pressions. 

However, no business can forever remain im- 
mune to change, and the retailer who makes a 
real profit is going to change his policies and 
practices with indicated trends. There are 
three types of dealers in this room: 

The dealer who will close his eyes to! rea- 
son and determine to continue to try to make 
a profit out of selling competitive lumber bills 
to contractors—that dealer is definitely on the 
way out. 

There is a second group who will half-heart- 
edly accept and adopt the indicated changes. 
They will possibly be able to continue in busi- 
ness over a period of years without making any 
real profit. 

But I am confident that the majority of you 
are in the third group—those who see clearly 
the problems and hard work involved in pro- 
gressive retailing, but who see with equal clear- 
ness ‘the satisfaction and profit they will reap, 
and will take appropriate action. 

May I close with an anonymous quotation 
which\ is in itself food for a lot of thought: 
“Some men see an obstacle in every opportu- 
nity; others see an opportunity in every ob- 
stacle.” 





Test Proves Advantages of 
Glued Arch 


Maptson, Wis., Sept. 20.—A new type of 
glued-arch construction has been under test at 
the Forest Products Laboratory here for the 
past eighteen months and has been supporting a 
“snowdrift” of 315 sandbags weighing 31,500 
pounds. So far the weight has deflected the 
arch only 1.1 inch, according to Laboratory 
officials. The sandbags represent a weight 50 
percent more than that which the arch’ would 
have to carry if it were banked with snow- 
drifts weighing 30 pounds a square foot. The 
arch was constructed by gluing a group of thin 
boards with water-resistant casein glue, from 
which it derives the name of “laminated arch 
construction.” The advantages of the arch are 
said to be reduction of formerly wasted over- 
head space, with a consequent saving in heating 
and air conditioning, lower and sometimes 
thinner sidewalls, and more artistic appearance. 
Reports from the Laboratory said that 28 build- 
ings in this State, Michigan, Minnesota and 
North Dakota have been erected or are being 
built with the laminated arch construction. 
Types of buildings include gymnasium, pavil- 
lions, auditoriums and service buildings. 
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What's Doing In Building 


Advancing Rents Will Cause 
Much Building This Fall 


San FRancisco, CALiF., Sept. 20.—Local 
builders are looking forward to active home- 
buying this fall. A recent survey by a promi- 
nent building firm of “sample families” in every 
major renting district of the city, and the ques- 
tioning of hundreds of visitors at a furnished 
home show in a new large sub-division, revealed 
that seventy percent of the families interviewed 
were planning to build or buy soon. 

It is pointed out that the public is gradually 
beginning to realize that the “bargain days” 
for homes are over, and that the “buyers’ strike” 
against increasing residential prices is rapidly 
being broken down in the face of the constant 
threat of further increases in building and ma- 
terial costs which control home-selling prices. 

In addition to higher building costs, increasing 
rental rates throughout the city are looked upon 
as a stimulus to acceptance of the liberal terms 
offered by Federal Housing and other builders’ 
agencies, and builders believe that these factors 
will bring on exceptionally heavy home buying 
and building this fall. 


To Build Experimental Home of 
Tamped Earth 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 20.—Plans are he- 
ing made by a committee of civic leaders and 
engineers for construction of an experimental 
home of tamped earth, on land to be asked of 
the city, according to C. B. Whitnall, secretary 
of the Land Commission. Plans are now being 
drawn by Mendel Gilckman, architect and sur- 
veyor. Homes of this construction, Mr. Whit- 
nall said, would make possible home ownership 
for people who could not possibly finance stand- 
ard types of homes. 





Modernization of Homes De- 
creasing, Says Building- 
Loan Leader 


American families have borrowed about one 
percent of the total value of residential prop- 
erty in the country to pay for repairs and mod- 
ernization since the campaign for remodeling 
started three years ago this month, according 
to the United States Building and Loan 
League’s home building and home owning com- 
mittee. Its estimate on credit disbursed in- 
cludes only the amounts for structural repairs, 
excluding the installation of heating plants and 
other detachable equipment. 

A total of $578,500,000 in modernization 
credit is estimated to have been derived from 
the combined sources of the savings, building 
and loan associations, the banks and finance 
companies, and the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration between September 1934 and now. In 
addition, the League committee computes that 
about $100,000,000 has been spent during this 
time by home financing institutions which had 
repossessed properties and have repaired them 
for resale, and that $50,000,000 has been put 
out in cash for home renovation. 

On the basis of the census of 1930, existing 
residential properties were estimated to be 
worth $70,000,000,000. The decline in real 
estate values partially offset by additions to the 
existing volume of houses would place the 
present day value of all residential properties 
between $57,000,000,000 and $60,000,000,000, the 
committee says. 

“The end of the specialized era in home re- 
pairs 4nd modernization has arrived with the 
probability that only $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 
worth of this sort of work will be done each 
month from now on,” comments Edward C. 
Baltz, Washington, D. C., chairman of the 
League committee. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ceased 


modernization activities a year and three months 
ago, and this past spring the FHA stopped 
insuring the modernization notes of commercial 
banks and finance companies, thus shifting the 
burden of modernization credit back squarely 
on the shoulders of the savings and loan insti- 
tutions which have always done it as part of 
their day to day operations. 

Mr. Baltz mentioned the lessening demand 
for such repairs as traceable to the mounting 
cost of making them, asserting that building 
materials have increased close to 20 percent 
in cost since 1933, while building workmen are 
earning an average weekly wage fifteen percent 
higher than in 1932. In this connection he 
points out that not so large a portion ot the 
modernization dollar is going to the building 
laborer as in 1932, when it was estimated that 
70 percent of all such expenditures went 
directly to employment. The League leader 
indicated that those who obtained the more 
than half billion dollars worth of credit to do 
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the repair and remodeling work in the past 
three years exercised keen judgment in their 
own behalf as well as contributing to the 
making of more jobs. 

The need for continued general activity in 
home repairing and remodeling, however, is 
by no means over even if the years specializing 
in this activity have come to a close, he said. 
Only about a fourth of the necessary repairs 
and remodeling which the Department of Com- 
merce estimated to be needed on homes five 
years ago have been completed, counting the 
cash and credit expenditures alike during the 
past three years. 


City's Permits Are Largest In 


Seven Years 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 20.—A survey in Spo- 
kane during August indicates that more buildings 
were started than during any other August in 
the last seven years. A total of 340 building 
permits were issued for new construction valued 
at $361,243. These permits bring the total is- 
sued this year to 2343, and represent value of 
$2,068,595, 


Model Home Wins Praise 


VINELAND, N. J., Sept. 20.—Home- 
building in this city and vicinity received 
a big boost in the model demonstration 
home recently built here under sponsor- 
ship of the Kimball & Prince Lumber 


feet long and 14 feet wide with brick fire- 
place. With dining room, modern 
kitchen, two bedrooms and bath, plenty 
of closet room and other desirable fea- 
tures, the home is well suited for the 









































Model demonstration home at Vineland, N. J., sponsored by Kimball & Prince Lumber 
Co., valued at $4,600 including lot, landscaping etc. 


Co., which firm furnished the Iumber and 
building supplies. Construction was by 
Campbell & Campbell, well known local 
builders. The demonstration home, which 
is located at New Pear Street and Victory 
Avenue, was open for public inspection 
during the week of Aug. 7-14, during 
which time it was visited and admired by 
many prospective home owners. 

The house is of the Cape Cod colonial 
style, with white clapboards and trim. 
The shutters are of blue, harmonizing 
with the blue shingled roof, and setting 
off the pure white of the general exterior. 
The main feature is the living room, 16 


medium-sized family, of moderate in- 
come; the selling price being $4,600, in- 
cluding lot, landscaping, etc. 

The Kimball & Prince Lumber Co., 
established sixty-six years, is one of the 
largest and most progressive lumber and 
building material firms of this region. 
While handling all classes of business 
the firm always has been especially inter- 
ested in promoting home building, main- 
taining a special plan department, and 
supplying other aids to prospective build- 
ers. Contractors and home owners often 
meet at the lumber company’s office to 
discuss building plans. 
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Introduces Economical New Endless Lumber 


St. Pau, Mrinn., Sept. 20—The Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., Saint Paul, has announced 
a plan to help dealers feature and sell 4- 
SQUARE Endless Lumber. Endless Lumber 
is new in the softwood field. Both ends and 
edges are tongued and grooved. The outstand- 
ing feature of the product is that ends of 
boards do not have to be joined over studs or 
joists, and thereby considerable time is saved in 
application, because piece after piece of Endless 
goes in place without trimming. As a matter of 
fact, it is necessary to use a saw only at the 
ends of the run and at openings. 4-SQUARE 
Endless Lumber has been introduced in various 
places throughout the country. Its success is 
assured, because even the amateur lumber user 
can recognize its outstanding and obvious ad- 
vantages. 


Material lists for Midwest Farm Plan Serv- 
ice, the efficient building plans developed 
through the co-operation of fifteen middlewest- 
ern agricultural colleges, were checked. It was 
found that 51 per cent of the average farm 
building can be built with Endless Lumber. For 
Endless comes in sheathing, siding, lining, ceil- 
ing, and flooring patterns. It is also used ex- 
tensively for partitions, concrete forms etc. 
There is practically no waste in using Endless 
—all trimming is eliminated except at openings 
and corners, and the left-over ends are used 
for starting new runs. 


Diagonal Sheating Costs No More 


With Endless Lumber, diagonal sheathing, 
providing as much as seven times more brac- 
ing strength than horizontal application, can be 
applied at no greater cost than the average 
horizontal sheathing job. There is about 30 
percent less nailing to do, another time-saving 
feature, because it is not necessary to join the 
ends of each board over the framing members. 
The great waste experienced in using ordinary 
lumber for diagonal sheathing is entirely over- 
come with Endless. 

Endless Lumber for the various purposes 
mentioned above provides tighter, stronger, 
more rigid areas. The tight wall also has 
greater insulation value and greater wind re- 
sistance. It has been found that Endless Lum- 
ber is particularly adaptable in the construc- 
tion of farm buildings where the farmer does 
most of the work himself, or at least helps do 
it. Furthermore, unskilled labor can apply End- 
less almost as quickly as can skilled carpenters. 


Advertising Program 


These features of Endless Lumber are being 
publicized in a national farm paper advertising 
program. The advertising is hooked up with a 
merchandising plan for the dealer to use at the 
point of sale. It is designed to reach not only 
the influencing building factors in his territory 
but selected consumers as well. 

Weyerhaeuser is convinced that 4-SQUARE 
Endless Lumber can be an important factor in 
providing better buildings for less money. 
When 51 percent of the farm buildings can be 
built with Endless, the savings of time and ma- 
terial represent a handsome figure when trans- 
lated into dollars. 

4-SQUARE Endless Lumber is one of sev- 
eral refined lumber products in the 4-SQUARE 
line. For over ten years Weyerhaeuser has con- 
stantly improved its products, injecting time- 
and labor-saving features so that the builder 
and owner benefit by getting better buildings 
that cost no more—and frequently cost less. 


Refinements in the 4-SQUARE line enable 
the retail lumber dealer to maintain substantial 
volume on the most important part of his busi- 
ness—lumber products. Improvements in lum- 
ber such as those in Endless will go far to 
prove that lumber continues to be the most eco- 
nomical, most versatile, and most attractive 
building material. Such improved lumber prod- 
ucts offer the dealer a greater margin of secur- 
ity in his business than he has ever enjoyed 
before. 

According to executives at the general offices 
of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in this city, plans 
are being made to introduce additional new 
4-SQUARE products, many of which are al- 
ready in development. Announcement of them 
will be made soon. 





Floridians Seek Validation of 
Cement Inspection Fee 


TAMPA, FLA., Sept. 20.—Florida cement users 
and dealers are interested in an effort to have 
the “inspection fee” law of the last session of 
the legislature declared legal. It would levy 
a tax of $3 a ton on cement made outside of 
the United States. The bill passed both houses, 
but was recalled by the house for some cause 
before it went to the Governor. The State 
Road department contends that the enactment 
was never completed, department attorney Rich- 
ard P. Daniels taking this view, also the posi- 
tion that if it had gone through regularly it 
would have been unconstitutional in not extend- 
ing the fee to United States organizations. 
Attorney Pat Whittaker, of the Florida Port- 
land Cement Co., which has brought mandamus 
proceedings before the Supreme Court, asserts 
that the mere fact that the house recalled the 
bill did not tend to its invalidation, and that it 
became a law without the signature of the Gov- 
ernor in ten days after passage. He says also 
that the levy is not a tax but an inspection fee, 
and entirely in line with both organic and 


statutory authority. Frank Traynor, vice presi- 
dent of the Florida Portland Cement Co., told 
the correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that the importation of cheaply produced 
foreign cement was a serious matter in Florida, 
which is now using over 20 percent of total 
sold in all States. Foreign cement ran to 21 
percent of Florida purchases last year, and this 
condition is serious to every United States pro- 
ducer, as well as the producers and users in 
Florida as Mr. Traynor sees it. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE: Complete modernly equipped 
yellow pine mill, having capacity of twenty mil- 
lion feet annually, located central Mississippi 
I. C. rails. Would prefer sale of present in- 
ventory with plant, and approximately five 
thousand acres timbered land, largely original 
growth shortleaf. Might consider sale of plant 
and inventory and arrange to let party pay for 
stumpage as cut. Real money maker. Will re- 
quire $100,000 to handle deal; balance, terms, to 
responsible parties. 


J-32—American Lumberman—Advt. 


Will Hold Trade Practice 


Conference 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Sept. 20.—A trade prac- 
tice conference for the metal clad door and 
accessories manufacturing industry will be held 
under the auspices of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at the Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, Tuesday, Oct. 5, at 10 a. m. All mem- 
bers of the industry, about 100 in number, are 
invited to attend the conference, the purpose 
of which is to afford them an opportunity to 
voluntarily and co-operatively consider and 
formulate, subject to the Commission’s approval, 
trade practice rules for the elimination and pre- 
vention of such unfair methods of competition 
and other illegal and unfair trade practices as 
may exist within the industry. 

Metal covered doors, used primarily for fire 
protection in commercial buildings, are the 
principal products of the industry, which em- 
ploys about 2,500 workers. The industry is 
said to have an invested capital of about $2,- 
000,000, and its annual volume of sales is 
estimated to be from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
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DOUBLE CORN CRIB PLAN, FILE No. 10-723-14 


The University of Nebraska, Department of Agricultural Engineering, Lincoln, Neb. 


qt 


Special emphasis is placed 
on spread footings, because 
Reres, it gabrom if failure occurs at this point 
[| the entire building will fail. 
The central foundation wall 
is not carried as deep as the 
outside ones due to the 
arching effect of ear corn, 
and also to the lack of mois- 
ture in Nebraska. The build- 
ing is equipped with gutters 
and downspouts to carry 
drip water away from the 
foundations, and thus pre- 
vent softening of the soil 
and undermining of the 
building. Special attention is called to the manner in 
which the studs are held in position. They are carried down 
to the sill, which is bolted firmly to the foundation, and 
are side-spiked securely to the joists. At the ends, the 
studs are notched to receive the end joists. 


Sridgtte Reoer— 





To withstand pressure on the sidewalls, 2 x 8 cross bracing 
is used every eight feet. Top edges of the braces are 
beveled to discourage the piling of corn on top of them. 
Size of the braces should not be decreased, and particularly 
good stock should be used. Occasionally, end walls give 
way about one-third of the distance up the crib. To pre- 
vent this a 4x 6 is fastened on the outside of the studs, and 
held in position by "U" bolts. This pre-supposes no end 
doors. If end doors are used, the end brace can be placed 
on the inside of the stud with a piece of cribbing fastened 
at 45 degrees to prevent the ears from piling on top of 
this timber. 1x4 diagonal wind bracing let into the out- 
side facing of the studs from each corner of the building 
is advocated. If roof hatches are used for filling with an 
outside elevator, they should be flashed properly. Drive- 
way, whether concrete or other material, should be raised 
enough to prevent surface water from running into the 
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crib. Wood shingles are used here, and it is recommended 
that the ridge run north and south to equalize the exposure 
of both sides of the roof, and thus prolong its effective life. 
Flooring is solid 6-inch fir, and since no part of the building 
is designed for use as a granary, cribbing is used from 
foundation to eaves. Hatches, it will be noted on the partial 
side elevation shown at the upper left, are located in the 
center of each 8-foot bent. Scoop doors equipped with 
removable slats are placed between studs, and slatted doors 
can be placed on the outside wall if feeding floor is located 
at the side of the crib. 
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CORN CRIB AND GRANARY PLAN No. 73221 


Midwest Farm Building Plan Service, St. Joseph, Mich. 


This plan (construction details not shown here) and other complete farm building plans are pub- 

lished in the Midwest Farm Building Plan Service Catalog, copyrighted by the American So- 

ciety of Agricultural Engineers, St. Joseph, Mich. Price of catalog is one dollar. Complete 
bills of materials for all buildings are available. 
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fs. same dimension are used in combination every four feet. 


pucy Lintels are bolted to studs, and here end doors are used. 
Note the use of alternate braces and ties on each of the 
cribs every two feet. 

The space above the driveway at the second level is 
divided into three grain bins lined with | x 6 shiplap spiked 
to studs. End bins are 10 feet long, and the middle one, 
12 feet. All are I! feet wide. Access to the bins is 
through a hatch containing an elevator and a ladder. Lin- 
tels are bolted to studs. 


This plan uses concrete floors and driveway, spread foot- 
ings, and concrete shelling trenches, all reinforced, and 
the latter covered with short boards. Floor reinforcing has 
a standard hook in each foundation wall. Double 2x8 
sills are anchored to the foundation with !/,-inch by 16-inch 
anchor bolts, spaced four feet 0.c. Cribbing is used to a 
height of 14 feet, and above that point, drop siding is 
employed. Horizontal | x 12 ties a cross braces of the 
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CORN CRIB PLAN No. 73-225 


Rural Engineering Department, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


Blue print copies of the plan are available at the printing cost, ten cents. 





The foundation construction of this plan makes use of 
spread footings. Concrete floors are laid over three-inch 
hollow tile, placed on a two-inch bed of sand. Short rein- 
forcing rods extend into both foundation walls and floor. 
In this plan, as in most others, particular attention is given 
to anchoring the studs securely to the foundations. To 
accomplish this, cast iron stud: pockets are embedded in 
the concrete foundation wall, protruding several inches 
above the floor. Cast iron door stops and guides are 
also secured to the concrete footings. The inside of the 
cribbing is lined with 24-inch hardware cloth of !/,-inch 
mesh, and a 10-inch galvanized iron rat fender about one 
foot, nine inches above grade extends entirely around the 
building, including the doors. 
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It will be noted that cribbing is used on the south, east 
and west exposures, but that drop siding is used on the 
north wall, and that the ridge is on a north-south axis. It 
will be noted also that adequate bracing is provided by 
the use of | x 6, spaced 24 inches o.c. Outside wall plates 
are double 2x6, while inside wall plates are single 2x 6. 





The plan calls for an earth driveway raised 4 inches above 
grade to prevent entrance of surface moisture. Concrete 
is not deemed necessary for driveway unless the building 
is to house grinding and other machinery. The roof is 
wood shingles laid 4!/, inches to the weather, and a gal- 
vanized iron ridge roll is called for. 
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SINGLE CORN CRIB PLAN No. C-23-I 


Agricultural Extension Service, Department of Agricultural Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, College of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo. 
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This plan is shown because it is a good design for a small corn crib. The comparatively light weight of the building 
and its contents permits good stud anchorage without special methods, other than secure nailing to sills. Siding is | x6 
cribbing, and filling is through a continuous battery of bottom hinged doors just below the roof line. Two small entrance 
doors along the front are provided. It will be noted that the concrete floor is well above the grade line to prevent 

the entrance of surface water. 


CORN CRIB AND GRANARY PLAN No. C-72-1 


Agricultural Engineering Department, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Blue print copies of the plan are available at the printing cost, ten cents, in stamps or currency. 


This plan employs an interesting and effective method 
of anchoring studs to the foundation walls. Railroad fish 
plates, buried about one-half their length in the concrete 
are used as anchors. To these, studs are bolted. For rein- 
forcing, old cable, reinforcing iron or twisted wire is recom- 
mended. Studding sockets are !/5-inch by 1!/-inch tire 






















































































irons, bent in the shape of a "Z" with a 5!/5-inch web and —— od 
4!/,-inch flanges. Cross bracing of | x 12 is used every four | | 
feet in the cribs, and | x4 or | x6 cribbing is applied to , as | a 2 
the outside up to the second floor level. Space above the | | 
driveway, lined with flooring, is used for grain storage. i 
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Sell What Farmers Want 
--Cribs for Farm Storage 


It is very probable that the Government will loan money on 
farmers’ corn in the crib this fall. They have already an- 
nounced loans for cotton, and it is known that the subject of 
loans on corn has been given the attention of officials. This 
probability plus the facts that the 1937 corn crop is a heavy one, 
and that farmers generally are without adequate storage facili- 
ties, indicate heavy demands by farmers for new cribs through- 
out the corn belt this fall. In 1934 the Government made corn 
loans as high as 45 cents a bushel, and many farmers took 
advantage of the opportunity to pay off some indebtedness, and 
at the same time carry the corn until it was needed and the 
price rose. The loaning of money on the 1937 corn crop will 
enable the farmer to pay for a new corn crib in which to store 
the crop. An advance in price before the next crop is har- 
vested will be a direct benefit to him. In the meantime, he will 
provide a permanent improvement for his farm, and lumber 
dealers will reap benefits from a brisk market, 

In the past, corn cribs have been considered too often as 
minor buildings of little importance, requiring only brief atten- 
tion to planning and construction details. Frequently, the re- 
sult has been short life and structural failure, with little attempt 
being made to analyze the technical problems which should 
have been considered in design. In recent years, however, ex- 
tension and engineering departments of many agricultural col- 
leges, together with various Federal agencies and private in- 
stitutions, have extended their research in farm building con- 
struction to include corn cribs and other small buildings. To- 
day, there is a wealth of technical data already translated into 
practical working drawings and construction plans and details, 
and available at nominal charges in most of the State agricul- 
tural colleges. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with the permis- 
sion of the originators of several of these plans, takes pleasure 
in presenting them on the four pages preceding this article. 

The following excerpts, quoted from a paper entitled “Let’s 
Build Better Cribs” by R. M. Loper, assistant extension engi- 
neer, agricultural extension department, University of Ne- 
braska, illustrate the study that has been given the subject, and 
the conclusions that have been reached. 

“Ear corn is one of the most difficult of farm products to 
store, in that pressures exerted by it are different from those 
caused by hay or small grain. A crib 8 feet wide, 16 feet long 
and 24 feet high was filled a number of times and pressures 
measured under direction of Wallace Ashby, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, U. S. D. A., with results as follows: 

“*The 8 foot crib with cross bracing every 6 feet was filled 
to a height of 24 feet. Cross bracing supported 35 percent of 
total weight of corn; friction on side walls supported 20 per- 
cent; floor carried 45 percent. The crib was filled in three 
days. Loads on cross braces gradually increased for three 
weeks after filling, apparently on account of the shrinkage of 
corn below the braces, which left corn above resting mostly on 
braces and walls. As the corn dried out, the weight gradually 
decreased. After the second day, the outward and downward 
pressures on the walls of the full crib decreased rather uni- 
formly as the corn dried and shrank.’ 

“In these plans (double corn crib, University of Nebraska, 
on preceding pages) large spread footings with proper concrete 
mix are very good insurance features. . . . Cribs should be 
equipped with gutters and downspouts or with concrete splash 
platform to prevent roof drip from undermining foundations. 
To withstand side pressure, adequate bracing (2x8 preferred) 
should be straight, free from knots and no cross grain. . . 
Where there is a roof hatch, care must be taken to flash hatch 


properly. . . . Crib should run north and south to lengthen life 
of roof .. . and 1x4 cross bracing let into the studs is advo- 
cated. .. . Driveway should be raised enough to prevent surface 


” 


water from running into crib... . 
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The rapidly increasing demand for Rezo 
doors requires additional manufacturing 
capacity. 


To serve our customers promptly, we are 
equipping an additional manufacturing 
unit in our Oshkosh plants. The most 
modern line production methods will be 
reflected in department arrangements, 
together with specially built precision 
machine equipment. 


Low-cost will be accomplished by syn- 
chronizing dry kilns with continuous-feed 
drying machines directly connected with 
machine processes and finally with hu- 
midity controlled seasoning kilns neces- 
sary for the high quality of Rezo doors. A 
stream of production will thus be accom- 
plished with minimum costs and perfec- 
tion of product. 


This new low-cost unit will be in opera- 
tion as soon as materials can be assem- 
bled and machinery installed. Our own 
veneer mill in Oshkosh plants will service 
the new department on all native ve- 
neers and contribute to the low-cost of 
the planned streamline production. 


With such ample capacity, prompt serv- 
ice on unlimited quantities is assured 
with maintenance of the very high qual- 
ity that has won the praise of all users 
of Rezo doors. 


Rezo doors can be obtained from all 
dealers through jobbing connections in 
all markets. 


For information write us direct. 


PAINE LUMBER CO., LTD. 


OSHKOSH, 


WISCONSIN 


Demand the Rezo Trademark 
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Taxes and Housing are Chief Topics 
on Capitol Hill © 


WasurnctTon, D. C., Sept. 22.—The livest 
subject of conversation in official as well as un- 
official quarters in Washington these days, 
needless to say, is the expose of the alleged 
Ku Klux Klan connection of Associate Justice 
Hugo L. Black, appointed to the Supreme 
Court bench by President Roosevelt following 
the defeat of the President’s proposal to re- 
vamp the highest tribunal and bring it more 
closely into line with the policies of the Ad- 
ministration. One hears the discussion on every 
hand. No conversation seems complete without 
some reference to it. Just what the outcome 
will be, nobody knows certainly, but the gen- 
eral feeling is that Justice Black’s usefulness 
as a member of the bench has been destroyed, 
and that he should step aside as gracefully as 
he can and forego that $20,000 a year for life. 
Should he do so, the Administration would be 
relieved of great embarrassment. But it is a 
mighty bitter pill the Alabaman is asked to 
swallow. The Justice does not lack defenders, 
but they seem to be decidedly in the minority. 
His ears must have burned while abroad as 
high officials joined with “oytsiders” in the 
general denunciation. 


Making Internal Revenue Businesslike 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau is be- 
ing pretty generally commended for the appoint- 
ment of Harold N. Graves, special administra- 
tive assistant, to overhaul the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, clean out the red tape, speed 
up collections and plug up loopholes. Most in- 
come-tax payers will welcome any change that 
will make it possible to dispose of claims for 
alleged deficiencies, on the one hand, and claims 
of overpayment, on the other and put this 
great and growing bureau on a_ businesslike 


PORTABLE © 5 O 

SECTIONAL L 5 
Farmers and dairy- 
men need these now. 
Crops coming _ in. 
Don't pass this oppor- 
tunity for good sales 
and big profit. 

Denning Portable 


CORN CRIB 


another good profit- 
earner for you! 


TODAY, write for prices 
and information. 
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basis. All that most taxpayers ask is to know 
what the law really means, and that they he 
treated fairly and impartially. The only criti- 
cism heard so far is that Mr. Morgenthau has 
waited so long to take this action, since he has 
known from the outset that often years pass 
before disputed tax cases are settled, or even 
before a start is made on some of them. Then, 
too, a lot of folks resented the hullaballoo 
raised not so long ago about tax evasion and 
avoidance, especially when Government wit- 
nesses at the investigation had to concede that 
most cases dragged into the sunlight and bla- 
zoned in the headlines came within the letter 
of the law. In other words, the accused citi- 
zens, for the most part at least, had taken ad- 
vantage of legal loopholes in seeking to avoid 
payment of taxes the statutes did not require 
them to pay. Where the laws were violated, 
Uncle Sam did not and does not lack a rather 
effective remedy. 


Treasury Prepares New Tax Program 


Meanwhile, we are advised that Treasury 
experts are about ready to lay before the Con- 
gress a new tax program, which all hands hope 
will simplify the machinery, rather than add to 
already heavy burdens in order to keep the 
extravagant spending program going. It is 
only fair to say that Mr. Morgenthau is con- 
cerned about the budget situation and earnestly 
desires to get the Treasury out of the red with 
a budget that actually balances. He would even 
like to see better than the ‘“Layman’s balance” 
the President talks about. But he is a part of 
the Administration, and more or less limited 
by its policies. 


Emergency Council ls Wound Up 


At least one New Deal agency must walk 
the plank by Presidential fiat. So on Dec. 31 
the National Emergency Council will pass into 
history, gradually shuffline off its 240 em- 
ployees meanwhile, returning any unexpended 
balances to the spending agencies from which 
allotments were received, and turning over its 
records and equipment to the Bureau of the 
Budget. The President has been accused of 
never stopping an emergency activity once it 
got under way, but here is at least one ex- 
ception. The National Emergency Council 
came into being as a coordinating agency for 
all relief activities, but even Frank C. Walker, 
close friend of the President, found he could 
not do a great deal along that line. After NRA 
passed out of the picture via unanimous decision 
of the Supreme Court, Donald A. Richberg 
tried his hand at the head of the Council, get- 
ting about as much and as close co-ordination 
as Mr. Walker. He was followed by Lyle T. 
Alverson, who passed on to other fields months 
ago, leaving the job to Eugene S. Leggett, 
Washington newspaper man, as acting chair- 
man. The Council has done some valuable 
work, such as collecting and disseminating in- 
formation to Government agencies, publishing 
the United States Manual, a handbook; of in- 
formation on Government departments and 
agencies and their functions, and maintaining 
the U. S. Information Service. But its func- 
tions as a coordinator of emergency relief 
agencies apparently did not work out as plan- 
ned. Some of the bigger shots at the New 
Deal powerhouse just did not take kindly to the 
coordination business. 


Business Executive to Count Jobless 


There is a good deal of popular interest in 
the appointment of John D. Biggers, president 
of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, to 
direct the voluntary unemployment census—or 
registration. There was a fairly general feel- 
ing that the scheme as finally put through Con- 


gress would not produce tne desired result—an 
accurate count of the unemployed. Some ob- 
servers even claim to see in the designation of 
a Republican industrial leader as director, a sort 
of grim joke. It so happens. however, that Mr. 
Biggers is a real go-getter. If left free to han- 
dle the job, he doubtless will get the best re- 
sults that could be expected from such a vol- 
untary registration. He seems to be quite big 
enough to tell anybody disposed to mess up 
politics with the “census” to take a long run 
and jump somewhere. 


Special Session Thought Unlikely 


The conviction is growing that Mr. Roose- 
velt will not call Congress into special session 
around Nov. 1, if at all. Things have not been 
breaking in such a way as to make this advis- 
able. Most of the “advice” the President got 
from Capitol Hill was against the calling of 
such a session. Even close friends of the Chief 
Executive are inclined to advise against it, 
largely on the ground that the bitter court fight 
would be apt to flare up, again with the fall 
of the gavel in Senate and House. So the 
people may yet enjoy that breathing spell at 
least until the first week in January—and much 
water will pass over the dam meanwhile. 


TO STUDY MATERIALS SUITABLE FOR 
LOW-COST HOUSING 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 20.—The latest 
issue of the Technical News Bulletin, published 
by the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, calls attention to the appropriation 
at the last session of Congress of $198,000 for 
use of the Bureau in studying the properties 
and suitability of building materials, with par- 
ticular reference to their use in low cost hous- 
ing. 

The Bureau’s program of study is being for- 
mulated with the advice of representatives of 
the housing agencies of the Government. Con- 
duct of the program is entrusted to a Commit- 
tee of Bureau division chiefs—P. H. Bates, H. 
C. Dickinson, H. L. Dryden, W. E. Emley, 
G. E. F. Lundell, A. S. McAllister and H. S. 
Rawdon. Mr. Dryden is chairman and coor- 
dinator of the program. 

As heretofore pointed out in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, it is stipulated that, inasmuch as 
the Forest Products Laboratory is devoting 
much attention to the use of wood in housing, 
none of the $198,000 is to be spent on research 
in that field, although George W. Trayer, of 
the Forest Service, is a member of the special 
group designated by department heads to co- 
operate in technical research. 

The general objective of the work is said to 
be to furnish to Government agencies, the build- 
ing industry and the public, technical informa- 
tion from every available source on the engi- 
neering properties of building materials, as in- 
corporated in the structural elements and equip- 
ment of a house, with particular reference to 
low-cost housing. 


BATTLE OVER CHOICE OF HOUSING 
AUTHORITY CHIEF 


Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 21.—Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes presided over a conference 
of representatives of housing authorities and 
other interested) groups, preliminary to setting 
in motion the machinery which will turn loose 
during the next three years some $526,000,000 
for slum clearance. According to reports, all 
was not harmony in the conference, but this is 
said to have been due at least partly to the 
fact that Mr. Ickes, to whose department Con- 
gress consigned the new U. S. Housing Author- 
ity, is inclined to insist upon his right to name 
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the single Administrator. He wants Howard 
W. Gray, head of the Housing Division, Pub- 
lic Works Administration, which is building 
50-odd low-rent housing developments in cities 
throughout the nation, to have the job. Senator 
Wagner wants the new activity directed by his 
friend Nathan L. Straus, wealthy New Yorker, 
who has long been actively interested in low- 
cost housing and has put up a couple of pro- 
jects with his own money. Others think John 
Ihlder, head of the District of Columbia Alley 
Dwelling Authority, who has had wide experi- 
ence in slum clearance work and is doing a 
genuine low-cost job of it here. A good many 
housing groups are said to be bucking Mr. 
Ickes in this fight, but he is pictured as stand- 
ing pat. Until the Administrator is chosen, 
work can not get actively under way. 


ANCIENT FOREST JUSTIFIES HOPE FOR 
FUTURE TIMBER SUPPLY 


WasHIncTOoN, D. C., Sept. 22.—The critics of 
lumbermen and timber and lumber users should 
pause long enough to glance through a release 
put out by the Smithsonian Institution, which 
speaks of a “vast, fantastic forest of 70,000,000 
or more years ago, in whose high branches 
scurried the first known members of the order 
of mammals to which man belongs.” 

Since, according to the Smithsonian scientists, 
an extensive ancient woodland area existed just 
east of what is now the Crazy Mountains in 
Montana some 70,000,000 years ago, there still 
should be just a ray of hope that trees will 
keep right on growing to bless mankind and 
keep the wheels of industry going at least for a 
short spell. That really is quite a long time, 
and we still have some trees here and there— 
despite wind, fire and the woodsman’s ax. 


SUGGESTIONS ON PLANNING THE 
FARM HOUSE 


WasurincTon, D. C., Sept. 21.—The Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering, Department of 
Agriculture, in the “Clip Sheet” issued by that 
Department, has this to say about the city 
versus the farm home: 

When the city family outgrows a house, 
it can buy or build elsewhere. But the farm 
family can not do this. For this reason, says 
Wallace Ashby, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, the farm home should be 
so planned that, without too much expense, 
convenient small homes can grow into con- 
venient large ones. 

Too many farm houses, also, he says, are 
planned from the outside in, rather than 
from the inside out, and too many are mod- 
eled after city homes. The life of the farm 
family differs in many ways from that of the 
city family. The back door swings much 
more often than the front. Usually there 
are more activities in the farm kitchen than 
in the city kitchen. The farm kitchen can 
be larger, but it does not need to be a 
trafficway between the back door and the 
front rooms. Often the farm family needs 
more bedroom space than the city family. 


This announcement is made in connection 
with further reference to bulletins prepared by 
experts dealing with farmhouse plans and plans 
for remodeling farmhouses already built, which 
can be had for the asking. 


MANY CALLS RECEIVED FOR 
CONNECTOR DESIGNS 


During August, the Timber Engineering Co., 
subsidiary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, sold 50,672 connectors, as 
compared with 69,500 a year ago. The decline 
has been due to the slackening up of general 
construction, as well as Government business. 
For this year to date, sales total 490,000, com- 
pared with 446,000 for the first eight months. of 
1936. 

The TECO 3%-inch shear plate patent was 
issued by the U. S. Patent Office on Sept. 7. 
The Canadian application is expected to issue 
on Oct. 5. 

So far this year, twenty-two railroads have 
purchased connectors for fourteen types of 
structures. As many calls as possible are being 
made on railway engineers. 
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The State Board of Education of Oklahoma 
is using the six timber truss designs as a part 
of its standard plans. The Missouri State De- 
partment of Public Schools has been supplied 
with the Oklahoma designs, as have the Florida 
State Department of Education and the Texas 
State Board of Education. The WPA at Fort 
Worth, Tex., also has requested to be supplied 
with the school truss designs developed orig- 
inally for Oklahoma. 

These are some of the more than 100 in- 
quiries received since the issuance of the TECO 
design leaflet. Others include: 

Alabama & Great Southern R. R. supplied 
grid samples and prices. 

Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, De- 
partment of Agriculture, requested prices on 
toothed rings. 

The Resettlement Administration (now 
Farm Security Administration) submitted a 
bid for toothed rings for use in the erection 
of eight 40-foot trusses at Ironwood, Mich. 

TECO design information has been sup- 
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plied Mr. Sleeper, who reported that several 


bridges, warehouses and barns are to be 
built by the Seney Bird Refuge (Michigan). 

Technical literature has been supplied on 
request by the Ford Motor Co. 

Michigan Emergency Conservation Work, 
in co-operation with the Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department and the CCC, Lansing, re- 
quested information for use in connection 
with a new garage calling for five 58-foot 
trusses, spaced 16 feet, 55 lb. loading. 

The Massachusetts Highway Department is 
planning to build covered timber bridges 
with spans of 96, 130, 96 feet. 

The Franklin County Lumber Co. (Mass.) 
requested a storage shed design. The same 
design was sent to the Lewis Sanborn Lum- 
ber Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 

KE. E. Nees, an architect of Elizabeth, N. J., 
was supplied a truss design for a skating 
rink. 

Satre & Senescal, architects, Sheboygan, 
Wis., have been supplied roof truss designs. 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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Wood Windows. 


Contractors and home builders alike are showing 
definite preference for this window because it 
comes Ready-Fit, eliminating cutting, fitting, trim- 
ming—and saving 25c to 50c a window on the job. 


The Red-E-Fit Rot-Proof Window is a beautiful 
piece of workmanship, weather-tight—with eight 
outstanding and exclusive advantages in design. 


It can be used in any standard frame. 


Send for Circular 


You want to give your customers the best in 
You owe it to yourself 
and your customers to get the facts about Huttig 
of Muscatine Red-E-Fit Rot-Proof Windows. 
today for our circular without obligation. 
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SELL MORE 


STORM SASH 


ITH air conditioning of homes on the 

Increase, the use of Storm Sash is fast 
becoming an all year proposition instead 
of seasonal. Storm Sash helps keep the 
home warm in Winter and cool in Summer. 
But Storm Sash does more than that, for be- 
ing another window, it transmits light and 
permits of vision Therefore it is doubly 
important that your Storm 
Sash be glazed with a 
good quality of glass. 
Specify -Clearlite Quality 
Window Glass and assure 
consumer satisfaction for 
your Storm Sash. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Oct. 6-8—United States Building and Loan League, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. Annual. 


Oct. 15-16—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, Floridan Hotel, Tampa, Fla. Semi-annual. 


Nov. 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, directors meeting, New Orleans. 


Nov. 11—Southern Pine Association (semi-annual) ; 
New Orleans, with joint meeting of NLMA di- 
rectors as above. 


Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis Municipal Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Fiftieth annual. 

Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines Coliseum, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb. 2-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit. Annual. 





NLMA Directors to Meet in New 
Orleans During SPA Semiannual 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Sept. 20—A meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
board of directors has been called for Nov. 10; 
11 and 12, in New Orleans. On Nov. 11 there 
will be a general meeting of the National direc- 
tors with the semiannual meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association. The program for that 
day will be arranged jointly by the NLMA and 
the Southern Pine Association. 

This is the first time there has been a meet- 
ing of the directors of the National association 
in New Orleans since 1923, and the Southern 
Pine Association is planning an entertainment 
program with its characteristic hospitality. 

Aside from the joint program, Nov. 10 will 
be devoted to committee meetings, which will 
probably include trade promotion, standardiza- 
tion and advisory committee meetings. There 
will also be meetings of the corresponding com- 
mittees of the Southern Pine Association. Nov. 
12 will be devoted to the official meeting of the 
NLMA directors. 

Preliminary to the New Orleans meetings, 
W. T. Murray, chairman of the Standardization 
committee of the National, has authorized the 
calling of a meeting of that committee to be held 
at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1. This will allow an interval of six 
weeks before the NLMA directors’ meeting in 
New Orleans, thus allowing ample time to con- 
sider the advisability of seeking revision of 
American Lumber Standards. 





National Meeting Scheduled in 
Grand Rapids, Oct. 8-9 


GRAND Raptps, MicuH., Sept. 20.—The na- 
tional meeting of Wood Industries Division of 
A. S. M. E. will be held in the Pantlind Hotel, 
here, Oct. 8-9. The organization has secured 
good speakers for the various programs. 

L. M. C. Wegner, construction engineer in 
Chicago, will discuss the progress and achieve- 
ment of hot press plywood bonding in Europe 
during the last ten years on the opening morn- 
ing. He will be followed by E. H. Merrittt, 
of Merritt Engineering and Sales Co., who 
will tell of recent developments in resinous 
gluing. A study of hot press technique for 
plywood by Thomas D. Perry and Martin F. 
Bretl will conclude the first morning’s pro- 
gram. There will be a joint luncheon with the 
Grand Rapids Engineers Club. Following the 
lunch, F. E. Seidman, Grand Rapids, will speak 
on the Economics of the Furniture Industry. 
The afternoon will be devoted to inspection 
trips to manufacturing plants. 

Paul T. Norton, Jr., professor of industrial 
engineering, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, will 
be toastmaster at the dinner the night of Oct. 
8. Speakers will be A. P. Haake, managing 
director of National Association of Furniture 


Manufacturers; Martin Van Valkenburg, and 
Fred H. Meyer. 

Four speakers will be heard the second 
morning of the meeting: A. M. Isaacson of 
the Western Electric Co.; E. T. Hager of 
The Carborundum Co.; E. M. Davis of Forest 
Products Laboratories, and A. R. Tegge, Jr., 
of the American Box Board Co. After 
luncheon, inspection trips will be made to the 
Furniture Exposition and points of interest. 





Floridians Plan for "Big Time" at 
Semi-Annual 


Tampa, FLa., Sept. 20.—The Floridan Hotel, 
here, has been selected as place of semi-annual 
meeting of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, to be held Oct. 15-16. Extensive 
plans have been made for giving the delegates 
an enjoyable as well as a profitable time, the 
entertainment features including: Men’s lunch- 
eon Friday at Las Novedades Restaurant; 
ladies’ luncheon and bridge party Friday at 
Tampa Yacht and Country Club; banquet and 
dance at Palma Ceia Country Club. 

Chairman of the general commitee in charge 
of arrangements is Asher Culp. Other commit- 
tees are headed by the following chairmen: 
Entertainment, Victor Sparrow; finance, Win- 
ston Ramsay; golf, Frank Traynor; ladies’ en- 
tertainment, Mrs. Greene Cannon; publicity, 
Jack Frost. 


Sash and Door Jobbers See Busy 
Fall Building Season 


MempPuis, TENN., Sept. 22.—Prospects for a 
busy fall building program in the South were 
forecast by 20 members of the Southern Sash 
and Door Jobbers Association who met at Ho- 
tel Peabody. President J. Reese Jones, of 
Shreveport, presided. Trade problems were 
discussed by W. M. Solomon, Memphis, execu- 
tive secretary. 





Roofer Manufacturers Meet 


Co_umsus, Ga., Sept. 20.—Optimism over 
outlook for the industry was manifest at regu- 
lar meeting of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Ralston Hotel here, on 
Sept. 14. Some members, however, felt that 
unsettled conditions in the Orient are having 
an adverse effect on the lumber market. 

At an executive session which followed the 
open meeting, attention was given to further 
perfecting of grade-marking rules and the sys- 
tem of regular inspection. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held here on Tuesday, Nov. 9. 








Preparations for Southwestern Con- 
vention Are Getting Under Way 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 20.—The program 
and convention committees for the fiftieth an- 
nual convention of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association were named last week by 
President W. C. Chamberlin. Those on the 
convention committee are: Fred Bolman, Leav- 
enworth, Kan.; Fred R. Nuzman, Ottawa, 
Kan.; H. E. Ketcham, Muskogee, Okla.; Roy 
Gaither, Altus, Okla.; J. P. Roush, Gentry, 
J. C. Harris, Ferguson, Mo.; Chas. C. Meek, 
Ark.; Roy E. Morrow, Lawson, Mo.; N. O. 
Swanson, Kansas City; Carl D. Hise, Kansas 
City, and Arthur Castle, St. Joseph. 

The program committee consists of Ira D. 
Crews, Tulsa; Dave H. Wilson, Muskogee; 
Lockwood, Mo.; C. D. Burkholder, McPher- 
son, Kan.; G. C. Taylor, Lyons, Kan.; C. A. 
Stuck, Jonesboro, Ark. 

The convention dates are Jan. 26-28. 
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Cruising Convention Successful 


Three hundred representatives of fifty-two 
Terminix Co. licensees, throughout the United 
States and 150 representatives and officials of 
the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, returned to Chi- 
cago Sept. 11 after a unique “floating conven- 
tion” lasting three nights and two days on 
Lake Michigan. The meeting was the annual 
convention of the National Terminix Co., and 
the general sales convention of the E. L. Bruce 
Co. The group enjoyed a five-hour stopover ‘at 
Mackinac Island in upper Michigan, and cruised 
through Green Bay and Sturgeon Bay ship 
canal. 





Members Vote on Time and 


Place for Virginia Annual 


RicHiMonp, VA., Sept. 20.—Harris Mitchell, 
secretary Virginia Building Material Associa- 
tion, has sent out a postcard questionnaire to 
members asking their preference as to date and 
place of meeting for the 1938 convention. Mem- 
bers are asked to indicate choice as between 
Feb. 24-25, March 3-4, and March 10-11, and 
also to vote for convention city from the fol- 
lowing list: Charlottesville, Danville, Lynch- 
burg, Richmond, Roanoke and Staunton. As 
soon as results are known due announcement 
will be made in these columns. 





Texas Assured of Another Big 
Pulp and Paper Plant 


GALVESTON, TEX., Sept. 20—It was announced 
at the recent meeting here of the Texas News- 
paper Publishers Association that subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the company which will 
construct a pulp and paper mill at Lufkin, Tex., 
now total $6,250,000. This is more than 80 per- 
cent of the total capital required, it was stated, 
and it practically assures that construction of 
the big plant will be started soon. The pro- 
posed mill will have an annual capacity of 
50,000 tons of newsprint, and 40,000 tons of 
high grade kraft paper pulp. The new industry 
will give employment to more than one thou- 
sand men, and will have an annual payroll of 
more than $1,500,000, it was stated. 


Reflects Activity in Wood 
Using Industries 


Of interest to the mill, wholesaler and com- 
mission salesman are figures relating to the in- 
dustrial division of the lumber industry. These 
are from the statistical department of the Lum- 
bermen’s Credit Association, which is now ready 
to make delivery of its October, 1937, Credit 
Rating Book. 

The Association’s figures for a six-month 
period commencing with the publication, of its 
April, 1937, Reference Book and ending with 
the closing date for printing of the October, 
1937, book, shows that 294 new industrials 
started in the manufacture of marketable items 
for resale made wholly or in part of wood; 
that 192 in this class of industrials, for one 
reason or another, discontinued the manufac- 
ture of such items or went out of business 
entirely. 

As a further evidence of the activity in the 
industrial division of the lumber and wood- 
working industries some 750 such industrials 
during the six-month period had their credit 
ratings changed up or down and 30 such indus- 
trials were forced to discontinue business as 
going concerns. 

Included in the figures set forth are 315 man- 
ufacturers of furniture. The balance is made 
up of 81 other classes of manufacturers of items 
other than furniture, all manufacturing items in 
the construction of which wood is used and 
which items are sold for resale. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is advised that 
manufacturers of sash, interior trim and other 
retail yard items, saw mills, retail yards, whole- 
salers and like divisions of the lumber indus- 
try, are not in any way included in the above 
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figures relating to industrials manufacturing 
resale items, made wholly or in part of wood. 
It is said that hundreds of new names in these 
other classes have been added to the October, 
1937, Reference Book, and many names of con- 
cerns in these lines that have gone out of busi- 
ness have been deleted. 


Redwood at the California 
State Fair of 1937 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Sept. 20.—California 
redwood, official tree of California, furnished 
the decorative motif of the 1937 California 
State Fair, held here, attended by more than 
700,000 people. 

Exposed pillars and girders in the exhibit 
halls were covered with redwood bark and the 
corners were decorated with appropriate red- 
wood greens. 
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Humboldt County, where more than 70 per- 
cent of the redwood lumber of the world is 
produced, won the grand prize for most out- 
standing exhibit of the fair. Prepared by 
Earle Mills, Humboldt agricultural commis- 
sioner, a lifelike replica of a redwood tree, 15 
feet in diameter, towered 55 feet from the floor 
to the roof of the main exhibit hall. Within 
the tree were the horticultural exhibits of the 
county and at its base was an authentic redwood 
rail fence taken from a ranch where it had 
been in continuous service for the past 55 years. 


Twelve feet above the floor a tree faller’s 
platform supported two mechanical fallers op- 
erating one of the huge 20-foot saws typical 
of the redwood logging operations. 


More than 100,000 pieces of literature were 
distributed to visitors at the exhibit, depicting 
the beauty and industry of Humboldt County 
and the redwood region. 
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LUMBER 


at its best! 


@ PROMPT shipments now of 
trade-marked SMITH Lumber 
... selected from first-growth 
Douglas Fir. For reliable serv- 
ice you will find that SMITH’S 
modern mills are filling needs 
of dealers throughout the na- 
tion every day. Wire or write . 
our nearest office for 
SMITH quotations. 


RALPH L. SMIEH LUMBER.CO, 


GENERALSOFFICES 
DIERKS. BUILDING; KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHICAGO, ItL. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Plow Follows the Saw, In Rich Delta 
Lands of Arkansas 


MempPHIs, TENN., Sept. 20.—In the rich St. 
Francis-Little River Delta, operating in the 
vicinity of Marked Tree, Ark., about forty 
miles northwest of Memphis, the Chapman & 
Dewey Lumber Co., whose general offices are 
in the Union Planters Bank Building, this city, 
has rounded out its first fifty years of lumber- 
ing. Established in 1886, the company has ever 
maintained such high standards of quality in 
its products as to have steadily widened its 
clientele. Those products, as readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN well know, consist of 
oak flooring, cypress piling, ties, box shooks, 
and hardwood lumber generally. 

A reporter for the daily Commercial Appeal, 
after recently observing this. company’s opera- 





A Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. sawmill, with a 
new frame farm house almost in its shadow 





tions, wrote: “In one day the hardwood floor- 
ing plant of the Chapman & Dewey Lumber 
Co. turns out 25,000 board feet of hardwood 
flooring, or enough for twenty-five ordinary 
bungalows. In this same time, its box fac- 
tory turns out a solid carload of box parts, 
packed slabwise for shipment to purchasers. 





Both are supplied by the big band mill, which 
cuts 50,000 feet of lumber a day. The hard- 
wood flooring plant, the box factory and the 
band mill are the three principal units of the 
Chapman & Dewey lumber operation in Marked 
Tree. In addition, it also operates a dry kiln 
for the curing of hardwoods, and a complete 
retail lumber yard.” 

The news reason for publishing this story 
at this particular time hinges on the fact that 
the company is this fall opening up large tracts 
of highly fertile lands, for ownership and culti- 
vation, to ambitious men, who are willing to 
work and anxious to improve their economic 
condition. In the many years of its operations 
the company has sold thousands of acres of its 
cut-over lands to the farmers, who, as a local 
writer put it, “were willing to risk the spring 
overflows as they gambled with nature for a 





Cotton crop from fertile soil of Chapman & Dewey 
farms averages better than bale to acre 


harvest of better than a bale to the acre.” Now, 
however, the gambling element is removed, be- 
cause of the coming of flood control to the St. 
Francis-Little River Delta country. The propo- 
sition is briefly stated in the following para- 
graphs from the announcement of the Chapman 
& Dewey Farms Co., Marked Tree, Ark.: 





-“The soil of the Mississippi Delta is famous 
for its fertility. . Much of this land was 
created by floods from one river alone—the 
Mississippi. In the St. Francis-Little River 
section, however, we have a triple delta, for 
not only did the Mississippi leave its rich de- 
posits, but the St. Francis and the Little River 





likewise. . . . Now this land has at last come 
into its own—for flood protection has been as- 
sured by the U. S. Engineers’ Flood Control 
Plan, with the construction of a strong, safe 
levee system and wide floodways. 

“Year after year these river bank farms have 
averaged a bale or better to the acre. Final 
figures show that the nine farms operated by 
the Chapman & Dewey Farms Co. in 1936 pro- 
duced a total of 4,146 bales of cotton on 3,308 
acres of land, with an average lint yield of 654 





Band mill of Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., at 
Marked Tree, Ark. 





pounds per acre. During the same year the 
corn crop also was exceptional. 

“This fall we are placing on the market 2,500 
acres of highly improved farm lands which can 
be purchased on liberal terms with a reasonable 
cash payment. This property can be divided 
into tracts of 320 to 1,000 acres. Adequately 
drained by a system constructed by our com- 
pany, the taxes are the lowest in this section. 

“Offering also is now being made of tracts 
of cut-over land, located on hard road, within 
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five miles of Marked Tree, with liberal terms; 
no cash payment.” 

It is further explained by W. R. Payne, land 
development manager for the Chapman & Dewey 
Farms Co., that the company finances the pur- 
chaser’s crops and gives him other assistance, 
including “furnish” at the company’s stores and 
crop supervision by the company’s agricultural 
expert. An example of the technical assistance 
given is seen in the company’s seven experi- 
mental cotton plots, scattered over its holdings, 
in which various types of cotton seed are tested 
to determine which will produce the best re- 
sults in a given area. “Some of our most suc- 
cessful farm owners today are men who started 
out as share-croppers or renters,” said Mr. 
Payne. 

It is interesting to know, in this connection, 
that 36 of the Chapman & Dewey Co.’s 186 
share-croppers bought new radios last year, ac- 
cording to G. E. Davis, bookkeeper of the Chap- 
man & Dewey Farms Co. On 2,781 acres last 
year the share-croppers grew 3,520 bales of 
cotton. The store advanced to the share-crop- 
pers $23,633 worth of groceries and clothing. 
They received in cash from their crop $98,095 
and in cash from payrolls (for other farm 
work) $18,290, a total cash return of $116,385. 
The total earnings, therefore, were $140,018, an 
average per acre of $50.34. 
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In addition to his average income of 
$752.78 for his six months’ labor, each 
share-cropper received benefits that the 
ordinary day laborer or payroll em- 
ployee does not enjoy, as follows: Free 
house rent, barn, use of well drilled at 
his home; firewood, for the cutting; 
garden and place for chickens; pastur- 
age for his cow and other livestock etc. 
As an example is cited the case of 
Henry Scribner, a former share-cropper 
who is now a farm owner. Nine years 
ago he bought forty acres on the lease 
and option plan. A few years later he 





Tall corn grows in the rich Delta lands of 
Arkansas, too 





purchased forty acres more and last 
year bought an additional eighty. Now, 
in addition to his home and land, he 
owns an automobile and eight mules. 
How is business among the farmers 
and lumbermen of the St. Francis-Little 
River Delta this year? The answer to 
that question lies in the facts and figures 
supplied by W. H. Harris, manager 
of the Chapman & Dewey Stores, 
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at Marked Tree, the largest retail establish- 
ment in northeastern Arkansas. Says Mr. Har- 
ris: “Business is very good this year, our 
sales running approximately 25 percent above 
those of last year.” Not only are the people 
of the community buying more, but better qual- 
ity goods than last year, according to Mr. Har- 
ris. Also, they are now purchasing things that 
will add to the comfort and pleasure of life and 
relieve it of some of its drudgery. Mr. Harris 
reports having sold $15,000 worth of radios this 
year—more than ever before in the firm’s his- 
tory. “Take mechanical refrigeration, for in- 
stance,” said he, “you will find the same story. 
So far this year we have sold 62 refrigerators, 
operated by kerosene burners and thus adapted 
to farm homes, and 51 electrically operated 
refrigerators, all totaling approximately $25,000. 
Besides, we have sold the people of this com- 
munity 50 washing machines of approximate 
value of $5,000. If these figures do not indicate 
the return of prosperity to this area then I 
don’t know what does. Our store is having a 
wonderful business, and we look for still bet- 
ter trade when the cotton crop begins to move.” 





In the well equipped Chapman & Dewey Lumber 
Co.'s flooring mill at Marked Tree, Ark. 





Federal Land Purchases Create 
Problem for East Texas Counties 


HEMPHILL, TEx., Sept. 20.—Purchase by the 
Federal Government of great areas of timber 
lands in a group of counties of East Texas for 
the creation of the Sam Houston National For- 
est has caused such a reduction of county, city 
and district revenues by the elimination of taxes 
that several million dollars of outstanding bonds 
of these political subdivisions must be defaulted. 
The situation is so serious that the county 
judges of the affected region, embracing parts 
of Sabine, Angelina, San Augustine, Walker, 
San Jacinto, Houston and Trinity counties have 
formed themselves into a group to study the 
“financial crisis” now confronting their respec- 
tive counties. 

The Federal Government is making its pur- 
chases which will aggregate approximately 


1,800,000 acres of forest from private owners. 
The Government started buying this land in 
1934, but only recently it was discovered that 
school districts with $1,947,947.93 in outstanding 
bonds have lost so much taxable land that many 
bonds must be defaulted—some already are in 
default. 

Road districts with nearly $1,000,000 in old 
bonds outstanding have been practically “taken 
over’—in one road district of Sabine County 
97 per cent of the taxable land has been pur- 
chased by the government. 

Lumber companies and others selling land to 
the Government have retained oil and gas rights. 
Hogs, which supply most of the livelihood of 
many families, are being denied their range 
because the Government is fencing land where 
seedlings are planted. According to Judge O. A. 
Bauchamp, of Hemphill, “It is impossible to 
levy enough taxes on the remaining private 
property in the area to meet even the interest 
on bonds of some taxing agencies.” 


Practical Reference Work on the 
Steel Square 


A new edition, the fifth, of that concise and 
handy little reference book known as the “Steel 
Square Pocket Book,” by Dwight L. Stoddard, 
is announced by the publishers. The book has 
been completely revised and is boiled down to a 
compact and handy pocket size. It illustrates 
and describes the best practical methods of 
using the carpenter’s steel square in laying 
out all kinds of carpentry work. One novel 
feature of the book is the absence of reference 
letters on the illustrations. Instead an exact 
engraving of the square itself laid on the work 
shows at a glance how the desired cut is ob- 
tained. The book, in its four former editions 
has served the carpenter and builder for thirty- 
two years and is well known for its simple 
instruction and clear illustrations. 189 pages; 
price, $1.00. 
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Club Members Enjoy Picnics and Outings 


Wisconsin Clubs Hold Lively Fall 


Sessions 

Manitowoc, Wis., Sept. 20.—Five lumber- 
men’s clubs from Calumet, Manitowoc, and 
Sheboygan counties, the Northeastern section 
and the Peninsular district, all included in Dis- 
trict E of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, were among the more than 50 
dealers and guests who attended a get-to-gether 
dinner at Hotel Manitowoc on Sept. 15. 

The local dinner was one of a series being 
conducted by the State association and spon- 
sored by the Lumber Products-Better Paint 
Campaign, designed to bring to retailers the 
best results with paint on wood surfaces, as 
noted in the Aug. 28 issue of American LuM- 
BERMAN. 

Otto Tegge, New Holstein, president of the 
district, presided at the meeting, which had as 
its principal speaker Max Critchfield, repre- 
sentative of the campaign, who gave an illus- 
trated talk on the use of paints, reasons for 
paint failures, insulation, etc., and the part lum- 
ber plays in the success or failure of a paint 
job. 

Following that talk, R. C. Binkley presented 
an illustrated talk and movie on the laying of 
red cedar shingles. Don Montgomery, State 
secretary, and Ken King, field representative of 
the lumbermen’s group, also attended. 


PiymoutH, Wis., Sept. 20.—A steak dinner 
featured the August meeting of the Sheboygan 
County Lumbermen’s Club held at the Laack 
Hotel here, with R. C. Binkley, field repre- 
sentative Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, the prin- 
cipal speaker, showing a talking motion pic- 
ture, “Here’s How” and “Fabricating the West- 
ern Pines.” O. J. Skillcorn, Barker Lumber & 
Fuel Co., this city, president of the club, pre- 
sided. Ken King, field secretary of the Wis- 
consin Lumbermen’s Association, also addressed 
the group. 


Stmes, Wis., Sept. 20.—Over 20 members 
and guests of the Menominee River Building 
Material Dealers’ Club attended the August 
meeting held at the Alamo Club here. 

Following a chicken dinner, George C. Rob- 
son, sales manager, Menominee Indian Mills, 
Neopit, Wis., discussed the position of his com- 
pany with regard to the trucking situation as it 
now stands. He emphasized that “trucking to 
the job by manufacturers” could and should 
be stopped by the retail dealers, if they would 
only stop requesting the manufacturers to per- 
form this service. 

A discussion following revealed that of all the 
mills in Wisconsin, only eight are seriously 
engaged in the trucking of lumber. 

Other speakers included Harold Muehl, 
Muehl-Ehlinger Lumber Co., Suring; Ken 
King, field secretary of the State association; 
and O. A. King, secretary of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan Fuel Dealers’ Association, who 
gave a history of the organization and efforts 
being put forth to bring about more harmonious 
relationships in the retail fuel industry. 





Twin City Hoo-Hoo Lay Plans 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 20.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, 
held in Minneapolis Sept. 9, Harry McNeil was 
elected president to succeed Fred D. Scott; 
L. O. Taylor was chosen first vice-president ; 
Gaylord Wilcox, second vice-president, and 
Parker H. Betzer, secretary and treasurer. Di- 
rectors were elected as follows: Fred D. Scott, 
Sherman Berge, Lawrence S. Clark, Dean 
Glenn and Ernest E. Bach. Sam Boyd was in 
charge of arrangements for the session, which 
was held at the St. Anthony Commercial Club 
rooms. 

A committee comprised of T. T. Jones, 
chairman, Carl Forberg, Sam L. Boyd, E. J. 
Fisher and Walter Vawter was appointed to 
investigate suggestions relative to changing the 


time and place of regular meetings. Upon its 
recommendation, at a special meeting later in 
the week, meetings in future will be held at 
the Hotel Radisson every other Thursday dur- 
ing the fall, winter and spring months. The 
—_ session will be a luncheon on Thursday, 

ie. oe 

Mr. McNeil, the newly elected president, has 
asked the past presidents to co-operate with 
the new officers, to the end that everyone in 
the lumber and allied industries in the Twin 
Cities be asked to join the club. He said he 
hoped that programs of sufficient interest would 
be arranged as to attract a good attendance at 
every meeting. 


Salesmen Enjoy "Frankenmuth 
Picnic" 

Detroit, Micu., Sept. 20.—Members and 
guests of the ‘Michigan Association of Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen are still talk- 
ing about the wonderful time they had at the 
“Frankenmuth Picnic” that was held under the 
auspices of the association on Sept. 11. The 
picnic went off with a. bang, with 429 in at- 
tendance. This was 78 more than attended the 
picnic last year, which was a record. 

The usual standard ball game between the 


of lumbermen’s associations, both State and sec- 
tional, scheduled for the balance of this month 
and all of October, it was decided to forego 
the Fall ALAMS dealer golf outing, and the 
dealers will be entertained in some other way 
in the near future. 

It was considered by all attending to have 
been one of the best meetings ever held by the 
ALAMS. 


Exchange Holds First Fall Meeting 


Battrmore, Mp., Sept. 20.—The managing 
committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, 
holding its first session today following the 
summer recess, engaged in a fairly general dis- 
cussion of developments in the trade since the 
last gathering, and also acted upon the re- 
ports presented by President Charles Howard, 
of the Colonna-Howard Lumber Company, and 
the secretary, L. H. Gwaltney. These reports 
disclosed a generally satisfactory showing. It 
was also decided to raise the fees of the ex- 
change inspectors by 10 percent, reflecting the 
improvement that has taken place in the indus- 
try. The good feeling among the members of 
the committee was promoted by a dinner served 
in the Merchant Club’s best style. All the mem- 
bers with one exception were present, this be- 


| TO FRANKENMUTH 
PICNIC 
ROYAL OAK WHOLESALE C0. 





Michigan salesmen enjoy a grand day's outing, and topped it off with a chicken dinner. There were 
429 in attendance—to break previous record 


retailers and the salesmen was played, horse 
shoe enthusiasts engaged ‘in a tournament, and 
altogether a grand day was enjoyed, finished off 
with one of Herman Fischer’s famous chicken 
dinners. 


ALAMS Induct New Members 
With Ceremony 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 20.—A regular meeting 
of the ALAMS of N. J. was held at the New- 
ark Athletic Club, on Monday, Sept. 13, and 
in spite of a heavy northeast storm all day and 
evening attendance was about 50 percent of the 
membership. After routine business had been 
finished, the meeting was turned over to “Ven- 
erable Great Alam” Milt Dake, who with his 
worthy assistants proceeded to induct into the 
deep, dark mysteries of “Alamsland” four poor 
blind order-takers who came seeking enlighten- 
ment. ; 

The new members were: Robert D. Morris 
and Harry R. Gould, Sr., both of the Whittier 
Lumber & Millwork Co., Newark, N. J.; Frank 
H. Lyon, Lindsley Lumber Corp., Newark, N. 
J.; Malcolm Stickney, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

The initiation ceremonies were an innovation 
for the ALAMS which had been worked up 
by Milt Dake, and went over so big that 
the members requested President Hall to ap- 
point Milt as permanent chairman of a degree 
team which he will organize for the purpose of 
welcoming all future new members. 

Robert D. Morris was immediately and fit- 
tingly elected asy“Keeper of the Scroll.” 

Because of the large number of golf outings 





ing the largest attendance that has been re- 
corded for some time. 
_— eee 


Club Resumes Regular Meetings 


EvANSVILLE, INp., Sept. 20.—The first fall 
dinner meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club was held on Tuesday night, September 
13th at the Brown Derby. Lumber market and 
business conditions were discussed informally 
and there was a good attendance. President 
A. R. Dimmett, of the Maley & Wertz Lumber 
Co., presided. A guest present was D. R. Huls- 
art, veneer manufacturer of Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
The next meeting of the club will be held Tues- 
day night, Oct. 12, at the Brown Derby. 


Buffalo Lumbermen Enjoy Fall 
Outing, Steak Dinner 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 20—The Buffalo 
Lumber Exchange held its twenty-fourth an- 
nual fall outing Sept. 21 at Sturgeon Point, on 
Lake Erie, about twenty miles southwest of the 
city. The attendance was large, numbering 
over 200. The members and their guests en- 
joyed both outdoor and indoor sports, the fa- 
cilities of a roomy clubhouse, with open fire- 
place, being at their disposal. 

As per time-honored custom, a steak dinner 
was served, in charge of Elmer J. Sturm and 
a corps of cooks. Fred M. Sullivan surrendered 
his place as chief cook on this occasion, having 
“done himself proud” by a record of twenty- 
three years as chef. 
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Those who made the party a success in- 
cluded : 

L. N. Whissel, president, and William L. 
Blakeslee, secretary, and the following com- 
mittee: William P. Betts, chairman; Elmer 
J. Sturm, Harry L. Abbott, Jack Bigger, Ben- 
son Briggs, Norman Brautigan, Newell Bodge, 
Ralph C. Crowley, Joseph Evans, Robert E. 
Fairchild, Louis A. Fischer, Henry H. George, 
Harold Hauenstein, Clark Hurd, R. T. Jones, 
H. Morton Jones, C. R. Kelleran, L. J. Lewis, 
John McLeod, C. A. McNeil, Nelson T. Mont- 
gomery, Charles N. Perrin, F. R. Roginson, 
Cc. F. Sullivan, Fred M. Sullivan, Fleming 
Sullivan, Shirley G. Taylor, Oliver J. Veling, 
William J. Volker & Son, John H. Wall, 
Hubert Whitmer, A. H. Weaver and Orson E. 
Yeager. 

The lumbermen were favored with good 
weather. After a brief morning rain, the skies 
cleared up and outdoor sports, including a 
game of softball and horseshoe pitching were 
enjoyed. Some motion pictures of deep sea 
fishing were shown after the dinner. President 
L. N. Whissel gave a talk on the history and 
activities of the Exchange. Entertaining stories 
were told to the assembled group by Horace F., 
Taylor, Jr. 


Club Members Are Optimistic 


BaLtMoreE, Mp., Sept. 20.—A confident, even 
optimistic, spirit animated the members of the 
Baltimore and Washington Lumber Sales Club 
at their meeting in the Southern Hotel on the 
evening of Sept. 15. There was a large at- 
tendance, with Washington more strongly rep- 
resented than is usually the case. The dinner 
was of unusual excellence. President R. B. 
Riley, of Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, oc- 
cupied the chair. 








Hoo-Hoo Club Elects Officers 


BaLtrmoreE, Mb., Sept. 21.—Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 99 of Washington held its annual meeting 
last week at the Continental Hotel, the event 
attracting a large attendance from the national 
capital and this city. Election of officers awak- 
ened a keen rivalry and the first ballot held 
resulted in a tie between Herbert P. Galliher, of 
Washington, and D. Carlyle MacLea of Balti- 
more. On the second vote Mr. Galliher won 
out, Mr. MacLea being made vice-president. 
J. B. Harrison Harvey, of George E. Walker 
& Co. (Inc.), was continued as secretary. An 
elaborate dinner gave occasion for the ex- 
change of many pleasantries and kept the com- 
pany together for hours. 





Chicago Suburban Construction 
Grows in August Heat 


In spite of the humidity, suburban building 
in the Chicago region jumped out of the dol- 
drums in August and showed permits issued 
for a total amount of $4,102,379 worth of con- 
struction. The only other four million dollar 
month since 1930 was April of this year. Added 
to the healthy building permit total for the 
communities around Chicago was the issuance 
of permits calling for expenditure of $3,972,600 
on construction in the city proper. The com- 
bined figure of $8,074,979 is one of the largest 
tor a month in several years. 

The large improvement in August is due 
chiefly to three great industrial developments 
in Elgin, Hammond, and Riverdale which added 
over a million and a half dollars to the total. 
There was a slight upturn in the amount of 
home building in the suburbs and towns around 
Chicago during August. Permits for 239 
houses in the area with a valuation of $1,674,217 
were issued in comparison to 138 homes costing 
$1,065,280 in the same month of 1936. To date 
this year, 1,770 residences as against 785 last 
year have been erected in surrounding terri- 
tory. The 1937 building total in the first eight 
months was $25,044,794 in the outlying centers 
and $22,202,983 in Chicago for a grand total 
of $47,247,777. 
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PREVENTION OR PAYMENT OF LOSS 





The active hazards of fire are grouped into four general classes: Open flames, friction, 
electricity and chemical reaction. Most fires can be prevented by carefulness. How- 
ever, in event of loss, be insured with THE ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS for 


prompt settlement of claim. 


COMBINED ASSETS 
$25,000,000 


Established 

Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co., Van Wert, Ohio 

Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle, Washington 


1876 
1895 
1895 


1895 


1897 
1901 


COMBINED SURPLUS 
over $12,000,000 




















Huther Bros. 
Smooth-Cutting 
Hollow-ground 
Saws 4” to 24” 


of Super Quality 


Choose Huther Saws for their smooth and 
easy cutting, their long-enduring service. 
For more than 50 years the choice of careful 
buyers. 

Illustrated catalog of the complete Huther 
line sent on request. Write for your copy. 
No obligation. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HUTHER Bros’. SAWS 





Huther Bros. 
Dado Heads 
4” to 20” 











give you earliest date of delivery. 





Order a set of our Planer and Jointer Knives and see 
how they compare under actual service conditions. 


SPECIAL: 


Send us a paper pattern with dimensions and kind of 
wood to be worked. We will quote you at once and 


[High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters for the Woodworking Industry] 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY -- riEcELsvitte, N. 3. 


W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
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Timely Topics Considered at Hardwood 
Group's Fortieth Annual 


Wages-Hours Bill Attacked by 
Several Speakers; Aggressive 


Gain 100 New Members in Year; 
Officers Re-elected, 11 Directors 


Campaign for Hardwoods Urged Named; Inspection Work Praised 


With every chair in the large Gold Room 
filled, the fortieth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association moved 
into its brilliant program at the Congress Ho- 
tel in Chicago the morning of Sept. 16 for a 
two-day session. It is unusual for a conven- 
tion to have an all-star cast of speakers who 
sustain interest to the last minute of the meet- 
ing, but this was the case at the 1937 get-to- 
gether. The final registration figures showed 
that 575 members of the association and guests 
attended. 

Keeping promptly to the scheduled program, 
President Wilson H. Lear opened the conven- 
tion with cordial greetings to those present. 
He briefly sketched the lines along which the 
meeting would proceed, and, then, introduced 
Warren Bishop, publisher of the Washington 
News Letter for Manufacturers. 

Mr. Bishop’s address was meaty and showed 
keen thought on the situation at the nation’s 
capital. He reviewed the action at the past 
session of congress, and made the significant 
statement that he believed future historians 
would record the Supreme Court controversy 
as a turning point in American history. The 
speaker expressed his opinion that the chief 
executive has not abandoned his hope of secur- 
ing a more flexible high tribunal composed of 
younger members. 


Wages-Hours Bill Discussed 


The second most important legislation before 
the congressmen at this year’s session in Mr. 
Bishop’s mind was the wages-hours bill. He said 
that, while it was halted, and is now in the 
House Rules Committee, it was not beaten and 
likely will come up early in the next session of 
congress. Answering his own question as to 
whether it was likely to pass, the publisher said 
that it might “if labor wants it hard enough.” 
However, Mr. Bishop believes that the measure 
may very possibly be beaten in actuality at the 
general convention of the A. F. of L. in Denver 
during October, rather than on Capitol Hill in 
1938. The principle of the labor organization 
since the days of Samuel Gompers has been to 
“keep the Government out; we'll deal with the 
employer,’ according to Mr. Bishop who 
doesn’t believe that idea has altered. He esti- 
mated that at least two million workers would 
be thrown out of jobs by employers’ being 
forced to quit business due to their inability to 
pay a minimum wage of $16 a week, if the bill 
ever passes. The National Labor Relations 
board is regarded by the publisher as unfair 
since it is pledged to labor only. 

In a learned manner the speaker touched on 
other timely topics in the minds of American 
businessmen and thinking citizens. He sees some 
possibility of a balanced budget; does not be- 
lieve that the president will call an extra ses- 
sion due to his unwillingness to have the Far 
East conflict come up in congress; and sees 
little likelihood of farmers joining labor in a 
strong third party. Members of the: audience 
were privileged to ask Mr. Bishop questions af- 
ter he had finished. 


Johnson Warns of Dictatorship 


With his usual bombastic and fluent style, 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson delivered a colorfully- 


adjectived talk on “Our Constitution” after Mr. 
Bishop had concluded. The founders of our 
constitution did not want it twisted and dis- 
torted, for the chief purpose was to protect 
the people, the general declared. He warned 
the lumbermen of the objectives of the admin- 
istration, saying that they are the groundwork 
for the establishment of a new Government not 
within the constitution but “in spite of it.’ The 
fitting together of the administration’s plans 
would amount to the remaking of the Govern- 
ment with the vesting of power in a central au- 
thority that would be as rigid a dictatorship as 
exists on earth, said the fiery speaker. Pun- 
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Cincinnati; 
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gently political, Gen. Johnson’s speech was 
keenly enjoyed by the lumbermen and guests 
who filled the room. 

Before introducing the next speaker, John W. 
McClure, secretary-treasurer of the association, 
called attention to the beautiful wood-turned 
vases on the rostrum platform which had been 
supplied through the courtesy of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Filled with late summer flow- 
ers, they added a great deal to the appearance 
of the room throughout the convention. The 
vases were made by the Posey Manufacturing 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

James S. Kemper, president of Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, and vice presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber of Com- 
mere, spoke on “European Trends and Ameri- 
can Business” with first hand knowledge having 
just returned from a trip abroad. Mr. Kemper 
sees the maintenance of national credit as the 
most important problem confronting the coun- 
try. Although he does not regard everything 
that is happening as definitely all bad or all 
good, the speaker stated that unwise spending 
was having its effect upon our form of Govern- 
ment. He urged his listeners to concern them- 
selves with expenditures in their local Govern- 
ments instead of just decrying Federal expense 
and bureaucracy. “Let us think clearly, deal 
fairly, and preserve our republic,” was his 
advice. 





Considering European conditions, Mr. Kemper 
said he regards a general war over there as im- 
possible and not wanted by persons generally. 
The rearmament program abroad will be a fac- 
tor in preserving peace, he thinks, especially 
since England began to prepare herself. 


Stabilized Condition Urged 


Phil S. Hanna, editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, talked to a large group the after- 
noon of the first day on “The Threat of Infla- 
tion.” Saying that efforts to guard or control 
inflation was comparable to trying to plot the 
course of a tornado, Mr. Hanna told of causes 
of inflationary periods and the blight that they 
cause. The nation is now in a position similar 
to that in 1926, when, if a stabilized condition 
had been effected, the crash and its consequent 
depression would have been averted. A turn- 
ing back at present might cause a temporary 
lull but it would be the wisest procedure in the 
end, according to the speaker. Passage of the 
wages-hours bill causing a rise in the cost of 
living which would amount to inflation, would 
hurry the devaluation of money. 

“We are’ babes in the woods compared to 
other countries,’ stated Mr. Hanna. “They 
know that a nation can’t spend its way out of 
a depression without piling up more trouble.” 
He regards the collapse of Government credit 
as the most serious thing that can befall a coun- 
try. It was the editor’s opinion that progress 
toward prosperity was slowed because of the 
concern of businessmen over the possibility of 
such a collapse. There is no real hedge against 
inflation, Mr. Hanna stated. The closest one 
could come to it would be buying land with 
gold in it. 


President Lauds Association 


Praising the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation as “an outstanding example of suc- 
cessful self-government in industry,” President 
Lear was enthusiastically applauded at the con- 
clusion of his annual address. He declared 
that in the field of lumber grading, the hard- 
wood industry of the United States and Canada 
stands preeminent among the hardwood produc- 
ing countries of the world in the uniformity 
of its grading standards. The rules of the as- 
sociation are always available as an established 
yard stick for the determination of the facts 
concerning grade and measurement, Mr. Lear 
stated. 

The president gave credit for the smooth and 
effective functioning of the association during 
the past year to the executive committee, the 
board of managers, the secretarial staff, and the 
field inspectors. He cited the gain made in 
membership during the twelve months, and 
called special attention to the 50 percent in- 
crease in Canadian enrollment. The Dominion 
now has 45 members in the association. It is 
the executive’s hope that new members will 
continue to be added, and he hopes that the 
numerous small mills may be enrolled. 

The report of the association’s fiscal year 
ending August 31 given by John W. McClure, 
secretary-treasurer, was most encouraging to 
members. It was shown that the volume of 
official inspection for the year amounted to 
61,829,744 feet compared to 48,479,047 feet the 
previous year. An increase of approximately 
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thirteen million feet has been made in each of 
the past two years. The net resources of the 
association as of Aug. 31, 1937 was $92,407.98 
compared to $85,101.66 on the same date in 
1936. Receipts from all sources the past year 
were $146,421.55 compared with $120,205.57 in 
the preceding year. 

The high degree of accuracy in the work of 
field inspectors was pointed out. Re-inspec- 
tions were asked on only nine-tenths of one 
percent of the 61,829,744 feet originally in- 
spected. 

New members added the past twelve months 
totaled 120, as against seventy-two the previous 
year. Twenty memberships were dropped, com- 
pared to a loss of twenty-nine the year before. 
The net gains were 100 last year, and forty- 
three the year previous. The membership Aug. 
31, 1937, including thirty-four associate mem- 
bers, was 649. 


Equalizing Inspection Costs Continued 


Of interest to members was the report on the 
association’s experience of equalizing inspec- 
tion costs to them as was approved in principle 
by the board of managers in New York last 
year. The idea was put into effect by the ex- 
ecutive committee on June 1 for a three months’ 
trial. During that time, the association ab- 
sorbed transportation costs of inspectors total- 
ing $2,229.44, averaging 13.76 cents per thou- 
sand feet on the 16,207,168 feet of all lumber 
officially inspected in the three months. “The 
experiment established the fact that the associa- 
tion can afford to continue this saving to mem- 
bers using the inspection services,’ the report 
read. The board of managers voted at the con- 
vention to continue the plan for an indefinite 
period. It is expected that the effectuation of 
the plan will add to the membership, and in- 
crease the use of the inspection staff sufficient 
to justify the cost to the association. 

The balance a year ago plus receipts the past 
twelve months totaled $158,425.55, and the dis- 
bursements amounting to $147,128.41 left a bal- 
ance in the treasury Aug. 31, 1937 of $11,- 
297.14. 

A. O. Ratcliff, chairman of the Inspection 
Rules Committee, read the report and recom- 
mendations of his group as the final business 
of the first day’s session. It was said that the 
committee received several requests for a 
change in the standard grading rules for firsts 
and seconds, to include a shorter cutting than 
the current rules admit. While the suggestions 
varied as to the size of the cutting desired, it 
is believed that the wishes of the proponents 
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would be satisfactorily met by a cutting eight 
inches wide by four feet long and in pieces less 
than eight inches wide, cuttings four feet long 
by the full width of the piece. 


New Grading Rules Sent Back 


Mr. Ratcliff submitted for consideration the 
recommendations to become effective Jan. 1, 
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1938. The changes referred to the 1937 Inspec- 
tion Rules Book, and were approved with three 
exceptions. Additional grading rules for inser- 
tion in the Inspection Rules Book concerning 
sill stock and poplar siding were both referred 
back to the committee, and the suggested 
change in the second sentence of the second 
paragraph of the section on cherry making it 
read, “Gum spots or streaks extending over 
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more than 1/24 of the face size of the required 
cuttings in the aggregate shall be admitted,” 
was likewise returned to the committee. 

Nearly 600 men attended the annual banquet 
in the famous Congress Casino the first eve- 
ning, and enjoyed the sprightly entertainment 
which followed. 

The quality of the speeches on the second 
morning’s program was no let-down over the 
preceding day. An audience cannot become 
tired listening to such excellent speakers as 
Arthur Koehler of the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory; Whiting Williams, industrial con- 
sultant of Cleveland, Ohio; Charles C. Shep- 
pard, president of the Louisiana Central Lum- 
ber Co., Clarks, La., and Homer J. Buckley, 
president National Council of Business Mail 
Users, Chicago. 


U. S. Leads in Dry Kiln Art 


Mr. Koehler praised the improvement in 
lumber manufacture and classification which 
has taken place the past few years, and stated 
that the United States leads in the art of kiln 
drying. “However,” he said, “we have not 
reached the end of research and improvement, 
and, if wood is to remain in the race with 
competitive materials, further advancements 
must be made.” Wood preserving processes 
have been improved and costs lowered, it was 
pointed out. Research in making wood fireproof 
is continuing, and the problem of condensation 
in well built, tight house walls has been nearly 
whipped, according to Mr. Koehler. 

The drying time for lumber has been greatly 
reduced by developments in chemical seasoning 
the past few years, said the speaker. Lumber 
gets a bad reputation sometimes through no 
fault of its own, Mr. Koehler stated, and 
pointed out examples such as using material of 
too high moisture content in buildings and put- 
ting lumber too near the ground without pro- 
tecting it. He also said that architects often 
think they are protecting their clients by 
specifying virgin white pine, for instance, but 
neglect to state specifically that this pine should 
be heartwood. The lumbermen were urged to 
protect their product’s name by helping to avoid 
unpleasant experiences. 

One of the most instructive and valuable 
talks ever heard at an association convention 
was that by Whiting Williams, who told 
“What’s on the Workers’ Mind.” Since 1919, 
the speaker has joined the ranks of laborers in 


this country and Europe, who were disgruntled 











comes Dixie Flooring 


Our new model plant, devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of DIXIE BRAND OAK FLOORING. is 
now in operation. The last word in quality flooring 
production! Modern up-to-date equipment . . . dry 

of newest construction . . electrically-driven 
machines of latest design. DIXIE BRAND FLOOR- 
ING, cut from choice Arkansas Oak, is beautiful in 
grain and finish, uniformly fine 
in texture. Superfine flooring, 
with all the extra quality that 
advanced manufacturing meth- 
ods can givel Write for Free 
Samples, prices and full infor- 
mation. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


M. A. BATES, Special Sales Representative 
P. O. Box 395 DERMOTT, ARK. 
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AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 
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Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








Lumber and Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG 


'In this book the author has dealt in 
interesting and instructive fashion 
with wood structure, physical pro- 

erties, grades, sizes. lumber and 

og measurements, shipping weights, 
structural timbers, seasoning, pres- 
ervation, finishes, paving, floor- 
ing, fire resistance, prices, as well 
as the uses of lumber; and in final 
chapters he discusses manufactur- 
ing, forest products, the timber 
supply, permanent advantages of 
wood, and sources of information 
about timber. This is the work most 
often called for and used by \um- 
bermen in all branches of the trade. 
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with existing working conditions, in order to 
learn for industry what was basically wrong. 
He said that the thought foremost on the 
workingman’s mind is his fear of losing his 
job, which makes him Susceptible to union or- 
ganizers. With experienced understanding, Mr. 
Williams pictured the spiritual demoralization 
which grows upon the jobless. The speaker 
urged the employers present to allay the fears 
of their employees by keeping closely in con- 
tact with them and speaking appreciation when 
good work is done. 


Lumberman Lashes Legislation 


Always a good speaker, Mr. Sheppard outdid 
himself in his attack on the wages-hours bill 
which will come up again in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the next session. Mr. Sheppard 
was one of the five members of the committee 
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appointed by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to discuss the bill with Secretary 
of Labor Perkins. The chief difference between 
the proposed law and the unconstitutional NRA 
is that the bill, if passed, would be permanent, 
stated the Louisianan. He decried the govern- 
ing of industrial economics by a five-man board 
as would be the case with the passage of the 
measure. The Government has no right to rule 
wages in Mr. Sheppard’s opinion, and cannot 
do so unless prices are established, which would 
lead to production control. Declaring that the 
very life of industry is involved, the speaker 
urged everyone present to seriously go about 
the task of helping defeat the bill next winter. 

His own definition of “service” was given 
the lumbermen by Mr. Buckley in his address. 
He urged them to “give the customer what he 
pays for plus a lot of things he does not pay 
for but which cost you nothing to give.” The 
speaker said that today’s tempo in business is 
to help dealers become better merchants. The 
lumber industry has been one of the worst af- 
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tion of one in Memphis by his organization 
was discussed. 

Other short messages were delivered by H. E. 
Everley, manager trade extension department of 
Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.) ; 
H. R. Hansen, president of National Associa- 
tio) of Commission Lumber Salesmen, Abbott 
M. Fox, president of Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers Association, J. L. 
Coulbourn, president National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association; H. Brooke Sale, Na- 
tional Councillor of U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Dr. Wilson Compton; Fred Hooton of 
C. Noel Legh & Co. (Ltd.), Liverpool, who 
was attending his twenty-fifth consecutive con- 
vention of the association, and E. J. Young, 
Madison, Wis., who had been present at each 
convention for thirty-five years. 

D. C. MacLea, chairman of the membership 
committee, gave the same figures about the 
membership gains as had Mr. McClure. Thomas 
Blagden, chairman legislation committee, re- 
ported that no industry had done more effec- 





Museum’s Saw Mill Is “ Drawing Card” 


In the Pine Room Balcony of the Congress Hotel, where during the convention the Lumbermen's Credit 
Association (Inc.), Chicago, entertained its friends,was displayed this working model of a 17th century 
sawmill. This very interesting exhibit, which attracted the attention of hundreds of visitors, was made 


possible by the initia- 
tive of the Lumbermen's 
Credit Association and 
the courtesy of the 
Museum of Science and 
Industry (founded by 
Julius Rosenwald), Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, 
where it is on perma- 
nent display. Recogniz- 
ing its great interest to 
lumbermen, permission 
for its temporary dis- 
play at the convention, 
with suitable guaranties, 
was granted by Philip 
Fox, director of the 
Museum. Dr. R. H. 
Anderson, curator of 
agriculture and forestry, 





and Helmuth Bay, forester, of the Museum staff, with W. B. Downs, of the Credit association, super- 
vised the installation of the exhibit, and its safe return to the Museum. 





flicted victims of tradition in management, and 
must stir itself at once, stated Mr. Buckley. 


Six Review Trade Development 


Six speeches were grouped under the head- 
ing, “Progress in Hardwood Trade Develop- 
ment.” C. A. Rishell, chief of the hardwood 
division of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, said that an aggressive lumber 
campaign was needed to increase wood-con- 
sciousness in the country again. He cited mar- 
kets for lumber which had been lost to com- 
petitive materials. The N.L.M.A.’s program of 
activities and promotion was listed as follows: 
Building laws and regulations; Government 
specifications; national housing; retail mer- 
chandising, and lumber use information. 

Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the lumber 
division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, described the hardwood demand in 
the export field, and explained two instructive 
world lumber digest charts that he had pre- 
pared. 

The two-year history of the Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.) was reviewed by Ed- 
ward R. Linn, secretary-manager. He said the 
original membership had been doubled, and 
that three field men are engaged. The all- 
wood house movement started with the erec- 


tive legislative work the past year than the 
lumber industry. He added his plea to that 
of other speakers in urging the audience to fight 
the passage of the wages-hours bill. 

Russell H. Downey, South Bend, Ind., chair- 
man, of the resolutions committee, read a series 
of resolutions which were unanimously ap- 
proved. The report consisted of expressions 
of appreciation to the various speakers, to the 
trade press for its support, to the three stand- 
ing committees, and to E. C. Atkins & Co. and 
the Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co. for fur- 
nishing the identification convention badges. 
Another resolution asked the secretary to con- 
vey the views of the membership against the 
wages-hours bill to all members of the associa- 
tion in his news letter. 


Directors Named; Officers Re-elected 


Joe Thompson, Memphis, chairman of the 
nominations committee, read the eleven names 
suggested for directorships for the three-year 
period ending in 1940. They were unanimously 
approved, as follows: 

E. V. Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Henderson Baker, Henderson Baker 
Lumber Co., Nashville; T. E. Higgins, J. E. 
Higgins Lumber Co., San Francisco; M. J. 
Fox, Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich.; E. R. Plunkett, Plunkett-Webster Lum- 
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ber Co., New Rochell, N. Y.; James C. Walsh, 
Upham & Walsh “(Inc.), Chicago; Zeno H. 
Nelson, Jackson & fTindle (Inc.), Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; J. C. Rodahaffer, Penrod, 
Jurden & Clark Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Harry 
D. Love, Turner-Farber-Love Co., Chapman, 
Ala., and E. M. Vestal, Vestal Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Knoxville. 


All of the officers during the past year were 


Amemean fiumherman 


re-elected as follows: 

President—Wilson H. Lear, Philadelphia. 

lst vice president—Joseph J, Linehan, 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

2nd vice president—Gordon E. Reynolds, 
Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 

38rd vice president—E. B. Maxwell, E. J. 
Maxwell (Ltd.), Montreal, Que. 


67 


After adjournment, the directors met and re- 
elected John W. McClure as secretary-treasurer 
for the ensuing year. 


An invitation to hold the 1938 convention in 
the Southeast was issued by Gordon E. Reyn- 
olds, Albany, Ga., and W. Frank Oliver, Oliver 
Hardwood Lumber Co., Toronto, put a bid in 
for the meeting of 1940 at the Canadian city. 


Wholesalers Hold One-Day Annual Meeting 


Wood promotion was a much discussed sub- 
ject at the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors’ Association 
in the Congress Hotel Sept. 17 with members 
of the organization from all parts of the coun- 
try present. The time was chosen because it 
coincided with the yearly sessions of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, in which 
body most of the yard distributors also hold 
membership. 

The keynote was sounded by Gibson Mc- 
Ilvain, of the J. Gibson MclIlvain Co., of Phila- 
delphia. In addition to being a wholesale yard 
operator Mr. Mcllvain’s corporation is also a 
manufacturer of paper board. He warned of 
the growing competition for lumber and pointed 
out the danger of this competition within the 
industry at the expense of lumber. He sug- 
gested that one of the best means of combat- 
ing this diversion of interest was the holding 
of regular constructive discussions of the mu- 
tual problems in the industry by groups of men 
assembled especially with this purpose in view. 
His remarks were followed by a series of talks 
on the value of wood promotion by other mem- 
bers of the association, all of whom had some 
interesting ideas to advance. 

It was decided by unanimous vote that the 


dues be raised for the current year and that 
the additional income thus realized be paid over 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in furtherance of its program of ex- 
panding the use of wood. 

The president and secretary presented their 
annual reports, which were received with close 
attention, and Fred Christmann, chairman of 
the nominating committee, then submitted the 
slate of nominees. Ed Schoen, of Chicago, was 
chosen first vice-president to succeed the late 
Theodore Fathauer, and the other officers and 
directors were re-elected. They are as follows: 

President—D. Carlyle MacLea, of the Mac- 
Lea Lumber Co., Baltimore. 

Secretary-treasurer — J. Jackson Kidd, of 
the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., Balti- 
more. 

Second vice-president—Henry Swafford, of 
E. J. Stanton & Son (Inc.), Los Angeles. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
Gibson MclIlvain, Philadelphia. 

Chairman of the Membership Committee— 
Stuart Buck, of Daniel Buck (Inc.), Philadel- 
phia. 

Directors—Thomas Blagden, of I. T. Wil- 
liams & Sons, New York; D. J. Cahill, of the 
Western Hardwood Lumber Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Walter Chamberlain, John M. 
Woods & Co., East Cambridge, Mass.; Fred 
G. Christmann, Christmann Veneer and Lum- 


ber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; T. W. Fry, Fry-Ful- 
ton Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Lear, 
Philadelphia; W. B. McEwen, McEwen Lum- 
ber Co., High Point, N. C.; Gibson MclIlvain, 
Philadelphia; Herman H. Kreutzer, Keith 
Lumber Co., Chicago; Roger Sands, Ehrlich- 
Harrison Co. (Inc.), Seattle; A. C. Sconce, 
Omaha, Neb.; Don Wallace, J. P. Scranton & 
Co. (Inc.), Detroit; C. H. White, San Fran- 
cisco, 

Counsel—Daniel R. B. Forbes, Washington. 
BD Cc. 

Among the prominent guests welcomed by 
the yard distributors were Carl Rishell, chief 
of the hardwood division of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association; Sid Darling, 
secretary of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association; Phillips A. Hayward, 
chief of the lumber division, Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce, and John McClure, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

The meeting was preceded by mingling of 
the members and guests in attendance, followed 
by a dinner, which was greatly enjoyed and 
furnished occasion for the further promotion of 
the spirit of fraternity and good will. It was 
stated that the membership is representative of 
the trade from a national standpoint, all sec- 
tions having its yardmen in the ranks. 
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Our two modern mills here in the Feather River country 
are well equipped to furnish Wide and Thick Quality Lum- 

ber in both California Sugar and Ponderosa Pines. a 
textured, well-manufactured. 


Let us quote. 
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SALES OFFICE 
QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 
©. C. MORRIS, SALES MGR. 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY. 


WASHINGTON, 








DENSE GROWTH 
SHORTLEAF TIMBER 


Selected to meet your 
individual requirements 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 


LUMBERCO. 


ETHEL, 
MISSISSIPPI. ] 




















| SOUTHWEST | 
LUMBER CO. 


Alamogordo, New Mexico 


| Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
| WHITE FIR 


Lumber, Box Shook, Crating 


High altitude—Close grained FIR 
longer. 


Owners finest Summer Resort at Cloud- 
croft, New Mexico, with 18 hole Golf 
Course, 9,000 feet high. 
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PINE PLUME 


LUMBER COMPANY 


PINE 
CYPRESS 
HARDWOODS 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried 


Mixed Cars -- Pine, Hardwoods 
and Oak Flooring 


Specializing in Kiln Dried Poplar 
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Ruberoid Acquires New Asphalt 
Roofing and Shingle Plant 


Herbert Abraham, president of The Ruberoid 
Co., manufacturer of asphalt and asbestos 
building products, announces that the company 
will acquire the physical assets of the Gold 
Seal Asphalt Roofing -Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
This is a modern plant for the production of 
asphalt roofing and shingles. Title to the prop- 
erty will be taken December 1. The plant was 
built about two years ago, and employs 60 men. 
The plant is being acquired to effect various 
manutacturing economies, and to provide more 
rapid service at advantageous fretght rates to 
distributors in the North Central and North- 
western States. With the new plant, the num- 
ber of Ruberoid factories is increased to ten. 


Trestle That Carried |!/> Billion 
Feet Is Burned 


WeEstwoop, Ca.ir., Sept. 18.—Fire, evidently 
started by sparks from a brake shoe, destroyed 
the Chester Hill Trestle on the Red River 
Lumber Co.’s logging railroad, ten miles west 
of Westwood, the night of Sept. 13. The alarm 
was telephoned by the Federal Forest Service 
lookout on Mt. Dyer and the Red River fire 
train responded. The fire, which had started 
at the top and center of the trestle, had made 
such headway by the time the train arrived 
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where it had been permanently preserved by 
chemical treatment during the past twelve 
months. The tree from which this section was 
sawn was 10444 feet high and measured 6 feet, 
Y% inch in diameter at the base. The disc 
on-display is 4 feet 9 inches in diameter, and 
clearly reveals the age of the tree. The first 
log cut from the tree has been mounted perma- 
nently under a shelter at the State Fair 
grounds. This log scaled 1,500 board feet, and 
is mounted on two “long drays,” depicting the 
method once used in transporting logs to log- 
ging roads. 


Cats End Australian Firm's 
Pigeon Messenger Service 


GRAFTON, AUSTRALIA, Sept. 1.—Probably the 
most unique pigeon carrier service in the world 
was ended recently when some native cats got 
into the pigeons’ quarters and the entire serv- 
ice was wiped out over night. The Mulhearn 
brothers, sawmillers of Lowanna, started the 
service on the north coast of Australia at a 
time when neither postal, telephone or telegraph 
service existed. They spent years in training 
the pigeons to fly over the mountainous, hawk- 
infested country. Between one sawmill at 
Lowanna and another at Mt. Hyland, 60 miles 
away, the service was maintained especially. 
During the many years of successful operation, 
only one pigeon failed to check in. The birds 
traveled more than 60 miles in 45 minutes, sig- 








Chester Hill Trestle, near Westwood, Calif., destroyed by fire 


that the damage was beyond repair, and the 
firemen directed their efforts to preventing the 
spread of the flames to the surrounding forest. 

Grading equipment started work the follow- 
ing day, and by realignment of the track a 
bridge at this point will be eliminated. The 
new track will be in service within ten days. 

Although a daily haul of half a million feet 
of logs was coming over the Chester line, 
no loss of production will be suffered. Logs 
arriving from operations north and east of 
Westwood are in excess of the plant capacity, 
and decking for the winter supply is well ahead 
of schedule. 

The Chester Hill trestle, 550 feet long and 50 
feet high, had been in service for twelve years 
and over it approximately one billion five hun- 
dred million feet of logs had been hauled to the 
Westwood mill. 


Huge White Pine Section Shown 


at Wisconsin Fair 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 20.—From the Me- 
nominee Indian Reservation, on which are 
located the famous Menominee Indian Mills, at 
Neopit, Wis., came to the Wisconsin State 
Fair an exhibit that has attracted a great deal 
of attention. This is a section of a huge north- 
ern white pine tree which, according to officials 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, “first saw 
sunlight when Wisconsin was a vague area 
claimed by Spain.” This section came from 
a white pine tree 282 years old, and was brought 
to the fair from the laboratory at Madison, 
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naling their arrival in the lot by the falling of 
a shutter when they alighted on the landing stage. 
Messages were carried in aluminum containers 
attached to the pigeons. 





Wars, Political Tension and High 
Freights Reduce B. C. Trade 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 18—Although prac- 
tically all logging outfits in the coastal region 
of British Columbia were operating again on or 
about Sept. 1, a survey shows that as a whole 
they are operating at not more than between 
75 and 80 percent of average output prior to the 
usual summer shutdown that started July 1. 
The outlook for the industry is the most uncer- 
tain since the onset of the depression in 1929, 
logging executives state—what with wars and 
rumors of wars, shortage of carrier ships and 
constantly rising freight rates. The Sino- 
Japanese fracas has completely wiped out busi- 
ness with the Orient. Even more serious is the 
almost complete cessation of lumber buying for 
the United Kingdom, a business that has been 
the mainstay of the export trade for several 
years. A certain amount of British business 
is still to be shipped. Increase of from 65 to 
70 percent in lumber freight rates to Europe 
in the past year has put British Columbia ex- 
porters in a very bad position for competition 
with the Baltic lumber exporting countries. In 
most cases it has been found impossible to 
accept prices offered by British importers, based 
on Baltic quotations. 
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HIS company was founded upon 
the conviction that only a vehicle 
designed and built specifically 
for truck service can do truck 
work dependably and economically. 


That is why every Federal Truck ever 
built has been of one hundred per cent 
ALL-TRUCK construction. Every vital 
unit in these trucks is built oversize. It 
is this additional margin of strength 
which insures long life and dependable, 
trouble-free, low-cost performance—the 
“Faithful Service” for which Federals 
have become famous! 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 





The 1937 Federal line presents twenty- 
nine individual models from 3% to 71, 
ton capacity, each in a wide range of 
wheelbase lengths. Included are eight 
cab-over-engine models of advanced 
design. You can select from this ex- 
tensive line a truck correctly fitted to 
your job in type, size, and wheelbase. 


Federal-built cabs and both standard 
and custom bodies give you the many 
advantages of complete, balanced, 
factory-built units. Complete infor- 
mation may be had from your Federal 
dealer—or direct from the Factory. 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN ~, 








FEDERAL TRUCKS 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET. 








Though Greatness Falls 


A great tree fell—fell like a tow’r; 
Fell earthward in its greatest hour, 
And died believing all was lost, 
Yet served mankind for many a year. 
Here was the river. It was here 
The feet of future pilgrims crossed. 
A great tree fell, died like a dream, 
But, falling, fell across the stream. 


And great men fall, and seem to fail, 
Before the anger of some gale, 

The fickle judgment of the crowd, 
And think forever lost their cause 
When they, accustomed to applause, 

Are disbelieved and disavowed. 
Yet to the past the present spurns 
A wiser future yet returns. 


For greatness never lives for naught, 
Or falls forever, as we thought, 
Aithough today it seems to fall. 
The crowd will follow some new noise, 
A child attracted by new toys, 
But learn the folly of it all, 
And when it turns from folly’s dream 
Will find a log across the stream. 


We See b’ the Papers 

Rents aren’t rising. They are being pushed 
up by taxes. 

No nation can long survive half-free and 
half-broke. 

Nothing is good for anv man that is bad for 
the country. 

Save something. 
within a year. 

Ex-senator Black may find that the entrance 
is also the exit. 

A country that spends to prosperity will have 
to save to solvency. 

A man who thinks he is better off on relief, 
would be better off. 

Mr. Black was mailed a check for $666.66. 
The payroll follows the flag. 

Speaking of names: Maj. Gen. Drum, com- 
mander of the sixth corps area. 

The problem is not to find jobs for those on 
relief, but to get ’em to take ’em. 

Sign on Ridge Theater, Chicago: 
Features Every Day Air Conditioned.” 

If the constitution had been killed, the flag 
might have followed the constitution. 

There is nothing prouder than an American, 
especially in February, with a Florida tan. 

If the unemployed have been over-estimated, 
why the relief? If not, where the recovery? 

We lost five pounds during our vacation, but 
a couple of weeks’ work and we'll be all right. 


You’re going to need it 


“Two 


Sign in Indiana Harbor: “Bob’s Auto 
Parts and Tires.” When they do, they gen- 
erally do. 


White bread is 4914 cents a loaf and butter 
$1.51 a pound in Russia. Put that in your din- 
nerpail and eat it. 


An occasional cotton farmer used to be killed 


by an occasional bull, but now the whole indus- 
try has been about killed by it. 


Every room-renter in a Chicago apartment 
hotel pays 32 cents a day in taxes, but the 
politicians know he doesn’t know it. 


Before he appoints anybody else to the Su- 


preme Court, we suggest that the President get 
the gentleman’s name and address. 


When Mr. Black lands in New York, Mr. 
Roosevelt will be in Seattle. Wonder where 
Mr. Roosevelt will be when Mr. Black lands 
in the Supreme Court? 


When Mr. Roosevelt was told that Mr. Black 
had been a member of the Klan, wasn’t he 
surprised! Or was he? 


Frank Moy, the “mayor” of Chicago’s China- 
town, is dead. We remember visiting his home 
a few years ago, and wishing this quiet-speak- 
ing gentleman were mayor of all Chicago. 


Between Trains 


Hampton, Iowa.—The lights were dim, and 
sO were our notes, but we managed some way, 
and the Hampton high school class of ’37 began 
the long haul to ’77, by which time they will all 
have achieved financial independence, if they 
care to, thanks to the country in which they 
live, if the country is not pulled out from under 
them. 


Err, Pa.— The State Lions’ convention 
crammed the town today and -night, and we 
were happy to join the cram. They told us 
how many they would have, and we told them 
they wouldn’t have any such crowd as that, 
and they did, and over. We wonder, when this 
country has been definitely divided into two 
classes, the rich and the poor, what they are 
going to do about the millions who are left over, 
who are neither. There seems to be only one 
thing to do, and that is to tax the average 
American out of existence. Taxes can never 
make any man, except the politician, richer, 
but they can make rich people poor, and poor 
people poorer. If we demolish all the houses 
in a town, it gives no man a house, only the 
satisfaction of knowing that the man who did 
have a house hasn't one now. 


SAND Sprincs, Oxita.— The Sand Springs 
Rotary and Lions Clubs are a resourceful lot, 
and when we arrived at the American Legion 
hut up in the hills we found a home-made air- 
conditioning plant in full blast, with fans play- 
ing over a ton of ice that had been hauled up 
for the occasion. It was the only time we were 
ever coolly received and liked it. So ended 
Oklahoma Week, the cordiality of the farewell 
being just as sincere as the welcome. Sand 
Springs is the lengthened shadow of one man, 
who advanced his oil profits to the ambitious, 
and hand-in-hand created a great industrial 
center. “Economic royalist” is not such a 
slur, after all; for in uncounted thousands of 
instances their service to the community and the 
country has been royal indeed. 


The Family Thinks 


The family thinks that he likes to roam, 

When down in New York he is sick for home. 
It really is wonderful Dad can go 

On a marvelous trip ev’ry week or so. 

It really will do him a lot of good 

fo get away, and to find he could. 

He thinks he is one of the vital links, 

But that isn’t what the family thinks. 


The family thinks he is rather tight, 

And never does spend what he really might, 
For getting a hundred is quite a task, 

It’s really a shame how you have to ask. 
And then some day, to their great surprise 
And inconvenience, he ups and dies. 

They figure his fortune, these lawyer ginks; 
It never is what the family thinks. 


The family thinks it can get along, 

And has a feeling Dad did it wrong. 

But nevertheless they buy a stone 

On which his virtues are plainly shown. 
“Indulgent father,” and all of that, 
Engraved thereon by some diplomat 

In honor of Joseph Jefferson Jinks— 
Though that isn’t what the family thinks. 
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THE J. A. BENTLEY LUM- 
BER COMPANY has been 
delivering satisfaction to 
Long Leaf buyers for many, 
many years. “Zimmerman” 
Long Leaf Dimension and 
Timbers are uniformly top- 
notch quality, dependable 
in every way. It's the lum- 
ber to use for Framing and 
Substructures and wherever 
there's need for strong and 
durable construction. We 
also sell Lignasan-Treated 
Lumber. Your customers will 
appreciate “Zimmerman” 
Long Leaf. Let us know 
your needs. Why not write 
today? 
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YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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Southern Lumber Industry Records Oppo- 
sition to Black-Connery Wage-Hour Bill 


New Or.eAns, La., Sept. 20.—Continuation 
of the strenuous efforts of the past months to 
bring about the defeat in Congress of the wage- 
hour legislation was pledged by representatives 
of Southern industry in a South-wide meeting 
held here on Sept. 10. The meeting, sponsored 
by the Southern Lumber Industry Committee, 
of which C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La.. is chair- 
man, unanimously approved the following stand: 

(1) That opposition to the Black-Connery 
Labor Standards bill, or any similar legisla- 
tion, be continued. 

(2) That State meetings be held early in 
October, composed of manufacturers, farm- 
ers, merchants, and others, to devise ways 
and means of making known this opposition, 
to Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
and to conduct such campaigns within their 
States as deemed necessary to acquaint the 
public with the effect of such legislation 
upon Southern industry. 

A group of over 200 business men heard 
Chairman Sheppard’s opening remarks concern- 
ing the formation and work of the Southern 
Lumber Industry Committee, which was organ- 
ized early last June for the purpose of con- 
sidering the effects on the industry of the 
Black-Connery bill. Summing up the history 
of the bill to date, he told of the efforts of the 
steering committee in Washington, and of the 
eighty-odd delegates who had gone to Wash- 
ington within the past three months in order 
to contact their congressmen. He regretted 
having to report that ten southern senators had 
voted in favor of the bill. He urged manufac- 
turers to write to the nine members of the 
Rules Committee of the House who refused to 
permit it to get on the floor. 


Outlines Real Aims of the Bill 


Principal speaker of the morning session was 
R. C. Fulbright, general counsel for the South- 
ern Pine Association. He enumerated the in- 
terests arrayed in opposition to the legislation, 
outlined what he said were real purposes of the 
bill, and named a number of interests which, 
expecting to be benefited by it, were bringing 
pressure to bear in order to get the measure 
before the house for a vote. Showing that the 
bill was really detrimental rather than helpful 
to the laboring man, Mr. Fulbright asserted that 
the real purpose of the bill was to further con- 
centrate and centralize power. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that the proponents of the bill 
had employed every means in an effort to wrest 
the bill away from the Rules Committee, but 
had failed to get a quorum when a caucus was 
called, and had succeeded in getting only 133 
of the 218 signatures necessary to petition it 
onto the floor. This attitude on the part of the 
congressmen was considered ideal for the cam- 
paign being proposed to the meeting. 

Mr. Fulbright pointed out that while passage 
of the bill would mean the industrial death of 
the South, it would also eventually have the 
effect of placing all American industry under 
Government boards with practically unrestricted 
power, thus approaching conditions found in the 
dictator-ridden countries of Europe. 

“America is at the cross-roads,” he said, “and 
the next twelve months will determine whether 
she retains her freedom, or becomes like Russia 
or Germany.” He said that so widespread and 
general was the sentiment against the bill that 
only organization and campaigning were neces- 
sary to kill it, and eliminate all future possi- 
bility of similar legislation. 

Homer H. Casteel, President of the Missis- 
sippi Railroad Commission, said he had no 
financial interest in any lumber enterprise, “and 
from its present outlook, didn’t believe he 
wanted any.” He explained that he had entered 
the movement in the interests of good govern- 


ment, accompanying the original delegation to 
Washington. He said he was surprised that 
so many Congressmen had voted in favor of the 
Wage-Hour bill, despite their conviction that it 
was basically bad for the country. He quoted 
some of the Northern senators as saying that 
the North was compelled to resort to some 
means of avoiding industrial development in the 
South, while some of the Southern men de- 
clared that they had to fall in line against their 
better judgment for political reasons. 

Mr. Casteel, who described himself as a real 
dirt farmer, said that many of the legislators 
with whom he spoke freely admitted partial 
or complete ignorance of the issues involved. 
He stated that conditions of this sort could be 
relieved by giving legislators to understand that 
unless they worked for the good of their sup- 
porters they would be replaced at the next 
election. Mr. Casteel denounced the tactics of 
the Committee for Industial Organization, and 
said that the Black-Connery bill would further 
the plans of John L. Lewis. 


Duty to Defend Constitution 


Beginning the afternoon session, John Henry 
Kirby, Houston, Tex., was called upon to in- 
troduce the first speaker, Dr. L. Ernest Stack, 
of Houston, editor of the Christian American. 
In a brief resume of Dr. Stack’s work, Mr. 
Kirby reminded those present of their patriotic 
duty to defend the Constitution. He remarked 
that while in the early days the Constitution 
was thought to give too much power to the 
federal government, the present-day idea is that 
it does not grant enough. 

Dr. Stack, a minister, said that he had spent 
the last few years in combating the influence 
of Communistic propaganda which he said is 
leaking into the country across the Mexican 
border in alarming quantities. His active, in- 
terest in the matter under discussion grew out 
of the fact that he regards the present Govern- 
mental trend as toward Communism, and he 
believes that eventually the Government will 
seek to control political and religious thought 
as well as business. He regarded it as highly 
significant that the Russian Comintern lists Earl 
Browder, and John L. Lewis, secretary and 
president, respectively, of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, among the four great- 
est Communists. He intimated that because 
the CIO realizes its inability to organize the 
industrial South it is backing the bill in an 
effort to shift all industry to the North and East. 


South Must Take the Lead 


Cleveland A. Newton, general counsel for the 
Mississippi Valley Association, asserted that 
leadership in the opposition to labor standards 
legislation must originate in the South. He 
said that labor might readily be enlisted in such 
opposition, since it was distrustful of the present 
legislation, and desired only the right to col- 
lective bargaining. 

Mr. Newton warned the meeting of the 
danger of any sort of compromise. The Senate 
is not through, he said, and unless the idea of 
wage-hour legislation is definitely killed it will 
spring up in another form at the next session. 

Robert P. Hall, secretary of the Arkansas 
State Chamber of Commerce, declared that if 
business men did not take an interest in politics, 
they would be unable to retain their businesses. 
J. K. Breedin, of Columbia, S. C., and J. B. 
Britton, of Sumter, S. C., outlined methods 
employed by their recently organized committee 
and subsequent descent upon Washington. They 
strongly recommended similar tactics. 

Other speakers of the day were: 

J. B. Adkins of Gainesville, Fla., president 
Standard Container Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion; Brown McCullough, of Shreveport, La.; 
Fred Schatz, Helena, Ark., president South- 
ern Hardwood Producers, Incorporated; H. C. 
Berckes, secretary-manager Southern Pine 
Association; Harry V. Kahle, Oklahoma City, 
secretary-treasurer Associated Industries of 
Oklahoma; B. E. Jacobs, Milwaukee, presi- 
dent Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America; R. L. Bradshaw, Washington repre- 
sentative Machinery and Allied Products In- 
stitute; G. M. Lester, Jackson, Miss., presi- 
dent National Cotton Ginners’ Association. 


Also participating in the meeting were: 


A. A. Coult, Nashville, Tenn., for the 
Southern States Industrial Council; Sam B. 
Dunbar, New Orleans, manager Louisiana 
Manufacturers Association; J. Leon Gilbert, 
executive secretary Associated Industries of 
Alabama; William A. Blake, manager Delta 
Chamber of Commerce, Stoneville, Miss.; 
Wendell W. Black, Jackson, Miss., Chamber 
of Commerce; W. C. Flanders, Columbus, 
Miss., Chamber of Commerce; J. G. Rowell, 
Birmingham, Alabama Building Institute; A. 
J. Stowe, Alexandria, La., Chamber of Com- 
merce; Gordon McKelvey, Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary-counsel Southern Garment Manu- 
facturers Association; Ed. R. Lynn, secre- 
tary-manager Southern Hardwood Producers 
(Inc.); William Allen, St. Louis, chairman 
foreign trade committee, Mississippi Valley 
Association; Wilson Compton, Washington, 
D. C., secretary-manager National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association; M. L. Wootten, 
Columbus, Miss., manager Small Mill Pine 
Association. 


Idaho-Montana 1936 Lumber 
Cut Passes Billion Mark 


MissouLa, Monr., Sept. 18.—In 1936, for the 
first year since 1930, the total lumber cut of 
Idaho and Montana mills again exceeded a bil- 
lion board feet. Preliminary reports compiled 
by C. N. Whitney, special agent, Bureau of the 
Census, and associate forester, Northern Rocky 
Mountain Forest and Range Experiment Station 
in Missoula, show lumber, lath and shingle pro- 
duction for the two States. At the time of 
compilation reports had been received from all 
Montana and Idaho operators of record. How- 
ever, all 1936 figures are preliminary and sub- 
ject to revision in the final report to be pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census. 

The total lumber cut reported for 1936 by 
318 Idaho and Montana mills, each cutting 
50,000 feet or over during the year, amounted 
to 1,018,927,000 feet, an increase of nearly 21 
percent over the combined cut of these two 
States in 1935. The output of lath increased 
20.5 percent from 55,908,000 pieces in 1935 to 
67,399,000 pieces in 1936. In Montana, the pro- 
duction of shingles amounted to 4,170 squares, 
a gain of 17.1 percent over 1935. For Idaho, 
shingle production declined from 26,326 squares 
in 1935 to 17,924 squares in 1936. This decrease, 
amounting to 31.9 percent, is largely accounted 
for by the loss in northern Idaho of one im- 
portant shingle mill destroyed by fire in 1936. 

Eighty-six percent of the lumber produced 
by the commercial mills of Idaho and Montana 
during 1936 was manufactured by 32 mills, each 
cutting 5,000,000 feet or more. The balance 
of the cut of 1,018,927,000 was reported by 286 
mills of smaller capacity with output ranging 
from 50,000 to 5,000,000 feet for the year. 

In addition to the mills cutting 50,000 feet 
and upward 59 mills in Idaho and 72 Montana 
mills reported production amounting to less than 
50,000 each in 1936. The aggregate additional 
production by these small mills cutting prin- 
cipally to supply lumber needed by the operators 
for their own use, amounted to 1,233,000 for 
Idaho and 1,633,000 for Montana. 
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All styles, 


sizes and 
colors 


Kin 


ROOFING SHING 








Fire-resisting, weather-resisting as- against repair expense and add last- 
bestos-cement shingles keep growing _ing beauty to the home. 
in popularity for definite reasons. Like all K&M products, K&M 


Architects see in the K & M line a 
complete range of styles, sizes and 
colors to meet all architectural 


roofing shingles are exceptionally 
durable and uniform in quality. Be- 
hind these products is more than 


requirements. Builders use these —_ 60 years’ experience with insulation ° 
shingles widely because they give and building materials. The K & M 
trouble-free satisfaction without line is complete, priced right, and 


comebacks. Home-owners know that _ sold only through established chan- 
K &M “Century” shingles guard nels of distribution. 


Send for information 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles ¢ Asbestos Heat Insulating Board © Asbestos Flex- 
ible Wallboard (Sheetflextos) e Asbestos Decorative Waltile ¢ Asbestos-Cement Structural 
Board & Sheathing ¢ K & M Mineral Wool Insulations for the home. 


Underline the products on which you want full information and mail this coupon today. 





Name of Firm 





Address 6-5 


KEASBEY & MATTISON sate 
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Red Cedar Shingle Production 
for Half Year 


WasuHInoTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—Statistics on 
the production and shipmeats of red cedar shin 


vies in the United States for the month of 
uly, 1937, have been released by Director Wil 
iam | Austin, of the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce, together with figures 
n the half year’s production and shipments, and 
ports from Canada in the halt year end 


ne July 31, 1937 


The production for July was 455,221 squares 

ipments 483,517 squares, and imports trom 
Canada 144,409 squares. The total production 
or the first six months of 1937 amounted to 
2,560,055 squares; §s hipments to 2,527,329 


squares and imports from Canada to 1,042,163 
squares The total 


consumption (shipments 





plus imports from Canada) for the same pe- 

riod amounted to 3,569,492 squares. 

PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF RED- 

CEDAR SHINGLES IN THE UNITED STATES 

AND IMPORTS FROM CANADA, JAN. 1, 
1937, to JULY 31, 1937 











Year Production and Shipments Imports 
and Pro- Ship- from 
Month No. of duction ments Canada! 
1937 Mills (Squares) (Squares) (Squares) 
Jan. 297 273,524 272,710 168,779 
Feb. 296 328,856 337,333 108,700 
March 305 511,217 441,059 222,819 
April 314 498,062 495,197 138,494 
May 326 488,523 492,057 *184,698 
June 319 459,873 488,973 *218,673 

Total, 
6 mos. 310? 2,560,055 2,527,329 *%1,042,163 
July 317 455,221 483,517 144,409 


1Compiled by the Bureau of Customs, Treas- 
ury Department. 


“Average number. 
*Revised. 


New Southern Pine Handbook 
Is Issued 


New Or.eans, La., Sept. 20.—Publication 
of the 13th edition of the Standard Handbook 
on Timber Construction is announced at South- 
ern Pine Association headquarters in New Or- 
leans. This handbook, which has been the 
recognized data book on timber design for 
more than 25 years, has been popular with 
architects and engineers because of its complete 
coverage of timber construction data and also 
because of its handy, compact size. The new 
edition contains a number of additions to for- 
mer issues, including an explanation and all 
necessary working data on timber connectors; 
the modern efficient way of making a timber 
joint; on built-up columns, and on design of 
timbers where sheer stresses govern. Changes 
also have been made in many of the tables 
included in former editions, so that they more 
effectively meet the requirements of designers. 
Besides information and data on all forms of 





lumber construction from joists, studs and 
sheathing to heavy timber structures this 
manual contains mathematical tables and 


formulae and data on steel members.  In- 
cluded also are data on nails and bolts for de- 


American fiunberman 


signing purposes, a chart showing the standard 
grades of structural timber for designs based 
on stress designations of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, American Society for 
Testing Materials and American Association 
ot State Highwav Officials. 

[he price of the manual has been reduced 
from $1.50 to $1.00 per copy. It may be ob 
tained from the Southern Pine Association, 
New Orleans, La 





Flooring and Dimension Com- 
pany Has Enviable Record 


MANISTIQUE, Micu., Sept. 20.—The twentieth 
anniversary of the Brown Dimension Co. plant 
is being observed this year. During the twenty 
years, the flooring department by its continuous 





A view of the plant of 

the Brown Dimension 

Co., Manistique, Mich., 
is shown here 





operation has reflected the firm position of hard 
maple flooring as a steady, standard item in the 
nation’s requirements. The dimension depart- 
ment has been quick to enter new fields when- 
ever substitutes or changing designs and styles 
made old products out-of-date. At present the 
bulk of the dimension business is in glued-up 
furniture dimension. Automobile body dimen- 
sion was made prior to the adoption of all steel 
bodies which destroyed this business as a vol- 
ume line. 


I, J. McLaughlin, sales manager, reports that 
the company’s Superior Brand Hard Maple 
Flooring and Superior Brand Hardwood di- 
mension are appropriately named, and are well 
received by the trade. Two shifts have operated 
almost continuously, having fallen down to one 
shift only in 1932-33. 

George Farnsworth, Chicago, president of 
Oconto Co., Oconto, Wis., and the Bay de 
Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich., is also president 
of the Brown Dimension Co. R. L. Prime is 
general manager. 
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Steel Subsidiary Opens New | 


Warehouse in St. Louis 


A thrce-tloor warehouse with 40,000 square 
feet of tloor space has been opened at 1425 
North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo., by the 
Berger Manufacturing Co., subsidiary of the 
Republic Steel Corp., with main offices at Can 
ton, Ohio. Horace A. Williams, a native of 
St. Louis, has been appointed manager of the 
new warehouse. Mr. Williams was connected 
with the company from 1910 to 1930, and has 
been active in the sheet metal industry in the 
St. Louis territory since leaving Berger. L. S. 
Hamaker, executive vice president and general 
manager of the company, announces that plans 
are now being formulated for the opening of 
several other new warehouses. 





Gasoline Sawmill Engine Pares 
Expenses, Increases Profits 


ALBANY, Ky., Sept. 20.—The profitable re- 
sults secured from a sawmill operation con- 
ducted by J. K. Wisdom at this place are 
attracting the attention of other sawmill men of 
this vicinity. Mr. Wisdom is cutting timber on 
a 1,100-acre tract with a sawmill powered by a 
Ford V-8 motor. He is producing lumber, rail- 
road ties and barrel staves, and says he will 
make a profit this year of about $5,000. Com- 
menting on his operation, Mr. Wisdom said: 

With the use of the Ford V-8 engine, there 
are many economies which I have been able 
to work out that are not possible with other 
types of power. This engine requires no at- 
tendant, and a wage saving is thus effected. 
Neither does it require a continuous water 
supply, and the expense of maintaining a 
water supply is eliminated, as well as there 
being no delays due to water shortage. In- 
stead of leaving the mill at one location, I 
keep it close to places where trees are being 
cut down. Logs are thus kept moving 
through the mill at a more rapid rate, and 
my daily output is increased. This plan 
works out fine with a light power plant. 
Moreover the V-8 engine is smoother operat- 
ing. With the power plant I formerly used, 
only one man was needed to operate the mill. 
The V-8 engine keeps the mill moving so 
fast that two men now are required to handle 
it. 

It costs me on the average about $15.25 
to cut and deliver a thousand feet of lumber, 
and I am receiving for my output an aver- 
age of $27.65; therefore the season is going 
to work out quite profitably for me. I would 
just about break even with any other type 
of power. 


Mr. Wisdom stated that there was no ques- 
tion) in his mind that the Ford V-8 motor is 
an ideal power plant for a mill of not to exceed 
8,000 feet capacity. 





Sawmill powered by Ford V-8 engine effects such economies for Kentucky operator that he realizes 
attractive profit from his year's work 
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Revises Valuations for ''Aggre- 
gate Cut of American Lumber” 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 


Washington, D. C., Sept. 2, 1937 

Editor American Lumberman, Chicago 

Dear Sir: Reference is made to the article 
“The Aggregate Cut of American Lumber,’ 
which appeared in your issue of Aug. 14 

On further checking of these figures, it 
appears that a substantial improvement can 
be made in the ageregate mill valuations 
by means of a revised weighting for the 
decades previous to those for which records 
exist 

The estimates so revised are as follows 


Mill Value of the Aggregate Cut 

As published As Revised 
..$ 2,500,000,000 $ 3,200,000,000 
Michigan ....... 2,500,000,000 2,.300,000,000 
United States .. 38,000,000,000 36,500,000,000 

The increase for Washington, and the de- 
crease for Michigan, as compared with the 
previous figures, are in line with the fact 
that the bulk of the Michigan cut occurred 
earlier than that of Washington, in years 
when relatively lower mill values prevailed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. B. STEER, 
Acting Chief, Division of Forest Economics. 


Washington 





Modern Log Barge Made from 
Old Steel Hull 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Sept. 18.—Gangs of work- 
men have been engaged here all summer in 
fitting the hull Monogahela for a life of log- 
carrying. The work is now completed, and the 
vessel will go to sea as the finest and latest 
example of a modern log-carrying barge. The 
handsome craft, with her lovely lines and green 
sides, is a steel hull, launched in Scottish yards 





forty-five years ago, and has passed through 
German and United States registry. She is 
owned by the Kelly Logging Co. interests, and 
will be used in the run from Queen Charlotte 
Islands to mainland sawmills. 


Cut-Over Texas Land Sold for 
Oil. Possibilities 

ORANGE, Tex., Sept. 20.—Earl C. Hankamer, 
independent oil operator of Houston, and asso- 
ciates, have purchased from the Sabine Tram 
Co. in fee 81,000 acres of land located in a 
group of counties of southeast Texas for a 
total consideration of $380,000 cash and $500,000 
to be paid out of oil that may be produced from 
the land, it has been announced here. Much of 
the timber upon the several tracts was utilized 
by the Sabine Tram Co., which formerly oper- 
ated three sawmills and did a large business 
handling lumber by wholesale and retail. The 
purchasers are reported to have bought the land 
primarily for its oil possibilities. Test wells 
will be drilled and development will be started 
in a short time, it was stated. The Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. has a considerable part of 
these lands under lease. 

The Sabine Tram Co. has been one of the 
most successfully operated and managed lumber 
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concerns in that section. It cut and sold in 
excess of five million dollars worth of timber 
from 1889 to 1929, and has paid approximately 
three million dollars in dividends. The com- 
pany was chartered in 1889 by George W. 
Smyth, J. G. Smyth and others, of Beaumont 
and southeast Texas. 

J. B. Smyth, of San Antonio, is president; 
C, E. Walden, of Beaumont, active vice presi- 
dent, and Smyth Walden, of Beaumont, secre- 
tary-treasurer. C. E. Walden, W. A. Smyth 
and A. J. Lewis, of Beaumont, and J. B. Smyth 
of San Antonio, have had active management 
of the company for the past twenty-five years 
or longer. 





Complete Stave Mill Mounted 
on Motor Truck 


Said to be the first of its kind, the portable 
sawmill, shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, designed for manufacturing white oak 
barrel staves from stave bolts, is mounted on 
a motor truck, and the mill is powered by a 
60 horsepower Diesel engine. In the manu- 
facture of these staves, the white oak trees are 
felled and cut into lengths ranging from 36 to 
42 inches. These short logs are split into 
blocks, or bolts. The bolts are first put through 
the equalizer saw (located just back of the 
truck cab) where they are butted square and 
cut to exact lengths. The equalized bolts are 
then mounted on the small barrel mill carriage 
(in foreground just over rear wheels of truck) 
and cut to best advantage into staves of various 
widths. These staves then pass over to the list- 
ing saw (just behind the Diesel engine) where 
their edges are trimmed and bevelled to the 
desired angle, which varies according to the 
size of the barrels to be made. As the staves 


ieee » ‘Oh... Portable stave 


mill, Diesel pow- 
ered, has equal- 
izer saw; barrel 
mill carriage, list- 
ing saw, lighting 
system for night 
work, sleeping 
and kitchen trucks 
for crew, and 
trucks for trans- 
porting finished 
staves — a com- 
plete outfit for 
easy movement 
and rapid 
processing 











are thus brought to the end of a very rapid 
processing, they are loaded onto trucks or piled 
in stacks for seasoning. The type of timber 
needed for high-grade staves is rapidly becom- 
ing scarcer, and the cost of frequent moving of 
the conventional sawmill equipment and bulky 
steam boilers has become prohibitive. More- 
over, with steam power the plant must be near 
a good water supply, regardless of the distance 
to the timber supply. This Diesel-powered 
portable mill solves all these problems, and 
makes it practical to travel long distances to 
pick up small lots of good stave timber. The 
equipment is complete in every way. The 
various saws and the carriage are driven by 
flat belts from a line shaft. Batteries for both 
starting the engine and operating the lighting 
system, for night work, are in a box on the 
operating side of the engine (see cut), and a 
reserve fuel-oil tank is beneath the battery box. 
A sleeping truck for the men, a kitchen truck, 
a charcoal plant for utilizing waste wood, and 
trucks for transporting the finished staves, are 
also part of the equipment. 
eneneeemenenenimeaieneemmeatn 

STREAMLINED multiple unit passenger trains 
now in operation on railroads in the United 
States now number twenty-six, and orders have 
been placed for the construction of nine addi- 
tional ones. 
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Many a Dealer 
has built 

good trade on 
Sabine Shortleaf 


Southern® Pine 


This is the lumber you can depend 
on ALWAYS. 
line because it's top-quality stock. 
Not only good-looking, but good 
all through. 


It's @ fast-moving 


Scientific seasoning 
and modern manufacturing give it 
a full measure of goodness and 
Lumber like this builds 
more business and earns more 
profit for you. Tell us your needs 
in Southern Straight or 


value. 


Pine, 
mixed cars. 


SABINE 
LUMBER CO. 


SALES OFFICE; 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 






Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Tex 
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‘““MONZINGO” Lumber 
Famous for Super Quality 


We are exclusive sales agents for 
F. E. Monzingo Lumber Co. — 
Monzingo Ames Mill. New plant, 
latest machinery. Steam Kiln- 
dried Finish, Flooring, Sid- 
ing, No. 2 Common (1”, 6”, 
8"); No. 1 & No. 2 Dimen- 
sion — air-dried, Lignasan- 
treated, eased edges. 

Our specialties are Arkansas 
Short Leaf Products, well- 
manufactured in modern 


mills. Straight or Mixed 
Cars. Write today. 


CAMDEN*ARK 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 18—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ended Sept. 11, and for 
thirty-six weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1936: 











TWO WEEKS: Av. No, Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
TE oo Ne ehe ee eeanbet eee eneneee 23 63,949,000 90 65,338,000 89 63,784,000 88 
Pe cc. che ceeeeee CEC ERERE OC CREOCOEROER CES 71 193,422,000 94 195,431,000 97 164,935,000 75 
cp ccvareees eee heCaneewemeres 13 165,178,000 110 123,016,000 96 107,490,000 85 
COE, PUMUPOGE co ccccccccscccseceeetees 13 19,581,000 113 16,817,000 93 13,196,000 74 
rr re hr rrr 9 5,252,000 91 5,385,000 108 4,772,000 118 
te ene bie neshe ee thee eneewe eu 6 10 12,085,000 127 4,558,000 85 4,929,000 91 
EE Oe Perr 19 3,282,000 73 3,625,000 122 2,967,000 125 
ED 4. bite swe ee eam weiinesreee 458 462,749,000 100 414,170,000 95 362,073,000 80 
Hardwoods: 
IS os. s ceccbtocssbveseewewe 78 18,832,000 * 14,566,000 * 19,253,000 * 
PE: PE 6 ca.cdiccceecbeesesninees 19 5,926,000 182 4,436,000 105 3,233,000 87 
Mined MwOwreede. <<. ..ccccsesccccccccecess 97 ~~ 24,758,000 19,002,000 pat 22,486,000 
ECs caress Kee sbaceracabananewe en 536 487,507,000 433,172,000 384,559,000 
THIRTY-SIX WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Ee eee 130 1,346,152,000 101 1,314,051,000 95 1,263,625,000 93 
aed acre Ga mew e606 seg Ct ewenebacwele 171 3,842,546,000 103 4,023,503,000 110 3,630,883,000 100 
ine Rab caas ogee kah ebb keane eee 111 2,392,023,000 113 2,391,083,000 116 2,265,228,000 108 
ne re 13 338,284,000 108 336,848,000 112 312,439,000 105 
SPIE PE ere 9 103,681,000 106 102,504,000 107 93,489,000 110 
is ce needemaebeetaed ea eheee 10 119,648,000 118 102,206,000 119 93,501,000 119 
OEE eS a 18 97,542,000 134 71,110,000 139 64,543,000 126 
i aia el oc sac ws lca arc 462 8,239,876,000 106 8,341,305,000 109 7,723,708,000 102 
Hardwoods: 
SEIIONTD SEOROWOOER coc cccisccccedccceecees 7 250,893,000 108 232,588,000 98 222,295,000 94 
Se ba ckedeenvensdeleeseoea's 18 108,906,000 113 95,194,000 120 85,253,000 113 
I ED os 6.5 06006660 bee dda daaeews 96 359,799,000 109 327,782,000 104 307,548,000 
EL 9. 0 0 ik i's wine os a wie Saselaaaaleeeewne 540 8,599,675,000 106 8,669,087,000 109 8,031,256,000 102 


TUnits of production. 


*No comparable report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 22.—The 177 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Sept. 18 reported: 


Production 196,579,000 
Shipments 188,606,000 


4.06% under production 
Orders 


175,023,000 10.97% under production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 


Aveoee weekly cut for thirty-seven weeks: 


Sie whee ie eal oads wha ab mee Oe 103,666,000 
A RE eee ee eee 106,691,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
Ma. Oe 3G Se So eeicen ceeb etree 97,328,000 


A group of 177 mills, whose production for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 18 was 196,579,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





: Unfilled 
‘ Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 85,948,000 85,490,000 107,466,000 

Domestic 
cargo... 73,067,000 57,135,000 181,635,000 
Export 13,221,000 16,028,000 77,791,000 
Local 16,370,000 BG,S76,0G0 = nce ciece 
188,606,000 175,023,000 366,892,000 


A group of 171 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported as fol- 


lows: Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 37 wks. ended 
Sept. 18, Sept. 18, Sept. 19, 
1937 1937 1936 
Production 97,328,000 106,691,000 103,666,000 
Shipments 92,831,000 111,365,000 101,883,000 
Orders 86,161,000 100,553,000 100,869,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or.EAns, LA., Sept. 22.—Following isa 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended Sept. 18: 
Average weekly number of mills, 124; 


Unitst, 106 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*.. 57,875,000 
MRREES DEOGUSCIOM cs cccceecéscere 61,755,000 
ere ee 59,494,000 
Ce WOUUEVE occ cdcvececceeuns 57,095,000 


Number of mills, 128; Unitst, 106 
On §S 


ept. 18, 1937 
Se GOED ccccccthicvceesqees 67,470,000 
RE EE eo cecteeceescetaanrwes 419,179,000 


*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 
Unit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average 
production. 


” 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 18—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Sept. 11: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Pe Oe csc cee cdeeecesns 117 68,554,000 81,742,000 475,691,000 425,898,000 
PE SE ‘siecctceenesweevecews 171 366,395,000 426,352,000 990,719,000 1,044,482,000 
TE I cas cee eae ens olbewe 114 194,398,000 240,727,000 1,656,663,000 1,574,535,000 
California. Redwood ............. 13 39,231,000 39,286,000 285,750,000 279,079,000 
ee ee eee ee 8 6,230,000 6,005,000 155,965,000 155,265,000 
I SPE Scngedcede reece cees 10 4,913,000 5,801,000 156,004,000 149,196,000 
Northern Hemilock® .......cccees 11 4,972,000 4,581,000 94,051,000 94,916,000 

Wetnl BOLTtweoGs. ......vecsess 444 684,693,000 804,494,000 3,814,843,000 3,723,371,000 
Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No Report 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 17 17,295,000 10,721,000 95,111,000 109,737,000 
i SE 26 ehh be abe 75 35,581,000 33,086,000 72,173,000: 66,309,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch Flg.** ... 15 8,704,000 11,212,000 15,255,000 14,452,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 11 and 17 mills respectively; stocks by 19 mills. 





Lumber Company Opens First 
of Three Treating Plants 


It is announced by the American Lumber & 
Treating Co., Chicago, that operations began 
Sept. 15 at its new pressure treating plant in 
Weed, Calif. This is the first of three to be 
constructed for the wood preserving division of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., and will be followed 
by plants at Joplin, Mo., and DeRidder, La. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 18.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Sept. 11: 


Reports of an average of 114 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
Sept. 11, 1937 Sept. 10, 1936 


Production ...... 165,178,000 150,052,000 
Shipments ....... 123,016,000 128,524,000 
Orders received... 107,490,000 125,975,000 


Reports of 114 identical mills: 
Sept. 11, 1937 Sept. 10, 1936 
Unfilled orders ... 377,180,000 462,952,000 
Gross stocks ....1,491,714,000 1,431,139,000 
Reports of 114 identical mills: 


c——-Year to Date———_, 
1937 1936 


Production ...... 2,637,800,000 2,265,193,000 
Shipments .......2,602,948,000 2,214,804,000 
Orders ..cesccees 2,467,817,000 2,263,980,000 


The last two plants named are expected to be 
in operation Jan. 1, 1938. 

The Weed unit is equipped to treat all west- 
ern species of wood with both creosote and 
Wolman salts by any of the standard pressure 
processes. At Joplin, there will be equipment 
for treating southern woods both with creosote 
and Wolman salts, but the DeRidder plant will 
have only creosoting facilities for the time be- 


ing. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has had about 
twenty-five years experience im the wood pre- 
serving field, and with these modern plants 
will be able to serve a wider and more varied 
market than previously. It is expected that 
large stocks of piling, poles, posts, lumber and 
ties will be maintained for prompt shipment. 

Both the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and the 
American Lumber & Treating Co. maintain 
offices in all the principal cities. The former 
firm covers practically all territories with spe- 
cial representatives, and consequently is ready 
to service all markets. The American Lumber 
& Treating Co. maintains a staff of sales en- 
gineers who will provide technical information 
relative to Wolman salts. The company does 
not enter into the purchase or sale of any of 
the lumber which is processed at any of its 
plants, but operates the latter as a service to 
the lumber industry. 

The sales headquarters for the wood preserv- 
ing division of Long-Bell will be in Kansas City 
under the general direction of F. T. Wright, 
with C. R. Wilson in charge of western sales 
at San Francisco. 
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Stained Shingle Companies 
Merge 


BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Announcement 
has been made by H. P. Kendall, president 
and general manager of the Creo-Dipt Co., 
North Tonawanda, that a merger has taken 
place of that company and its chief competitor, 
the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., also of 
North Tonawanda. These companies were 
founded more than twenty-five years ago and 
have become the largest dealers in special and 
stained shingles in the United States. The 
Weatherbest business will be continued as a 
division of the Creo-Dipt Co. 

Mr. Kendall was one of the principals of the 
Creo-Dipt Co. from its inception until 1927, 
when he disposed of his holdings in it and re- 
signed as president and general manager. In 
1934 he was recalled by the then owners and 
asked to head the company. During the past 
month the capital stock of the Creo-Dipt Co. 
was purchased by a group of Niagara Frontier 
business men. Mr. Kendall will continue as 
president and general manager and the major 
plants of the company, which are located at 
North Tonawanda and Seattle, Wash., will be 
enlarged. Mr. Kendall said: 


Creo-Dipt will continue its stained shingle 
and shingle stain plants at North Tonawanda 
and Seattle, from which it will continue to 
make shipments of Creo-Dipt and Weather- 
best products to all parts of the country, 
and the world. The outlook for Creo-Dipt 
and Weatherbest shingles and shingle stains 
is bright. Western red cedar shingles, which 
are used exclusively, are enjoying one of 
their best years. 

Western mills will ship this year about 
seven million squares, against nine million 
squares in 1925, which was one of the best 
building years the country ever had. More- 
over, it is the opinion of the best authori- 
ties that the United States, during the next 
five years, will experience the greatest resi- 
dential building boom in the history of the 
country. 

It is predicted by architects, builders and 
home magazines, after a survey of the situa- 
tion, that right here on the Niagara Fron- 
tier there will be more homes built during 
the next five years than in any previous 
five-year period. The many new industries 
which are coming to this section are one 
factor which will accelerate the demand for 
new homes. 

Plans are being perfected to merchandise 
Creo-Dipt and Weatherbest products along 
the lines which made these companies so 
highly successful in the 1920s. 

Shingle stain, which is a substantial part 
of these businesses, is distributed through 
leading paint jobbers, throughout the coun- 
try. There are now about 450 salesmen sell- 
ing Creo-Dipt and Weatherbest products to 
the retail trade, and it is expected by next 
spring many more employes will be added 
to this branch of the company, as well as 
in all other departments, to keep pace with 
the expansion program. Although the 
Weatherbest plant will be discontinued, its 
trade name and the high standard of the 
product will be maintained. 





Arkansas Forestry Commission 
Plans New Headquarters 


Littte Rock, Ark., Sept. 20.—State Forester 
Chas. A. Gillett and other officials are hopeful 
that a new frame building to be used as head- 
quarters offices of the Arkansas Forestry Com- 
mission may become a reality through gifts of 
materials by lumber companies. Plans are 
under way for individual lumber companies to 
furnish materials and funds for one or more 
rooms to be built of native lumber, each room 
of a different type. 

L. Ji Arnold, of Crossett, manager of the 
Crossett Lumber Co., was reappointed by Gov. 
Bailey to the commission for a 6-year term. 
Other commissioners are A. L. Strauss, of 
Malvern, chairman; H. R. Koen, supervisor of 
the Ozark National Forest ; Land Commis- 
sioner Otis Page, and Dean Dan T. Gray, of 
the University of Arkansas. 


New GE DeWr 


Mm esleya-Wal->.afe)(-mensite! 
foleleibhaehi-Medalona Mkt) a 


That's a strong claim to make for a tool known for years as the most useful 
contribution to the industry. But DeWalt engineers refuse to stand still. They 
have lived right at the pile in hundreds of lumber yards. They have studied prob- 
lems and needs at first hand and seen where the older DeWalt Woodworkers 
could be improved—made to adjust more quickly and rigidly—made to do still 
more advantageous cuts more accurately than ever. 


This “GE” DeWalt is the result of their observations. It is the one all-purpose 
machine you need. Sturdier than ever before. Capable of replacing the obsolete 
single-purpose tools that many yards still operate. A real labor-saver and 
money-maker for the lumberman. 


You'll want to find out about the “GE” DeWalt—and learn how it opens new 
avenues to sales and speeds up turnover in ways never before possible. 


Write or wire at once setting date for demon- 

19 stration right in your own yard. Or, if you prefer, 

«ye ask for illustrated booklet, specifications, etc., 

O on this new “GE” De Walt. Address DE WALT 

av) PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 509 Fountain Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. 








DeWALT 


WOODWORKER 
It talks through its teeth 














MIXED CARS 
CREOSOTED & 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


on this Profit Line 


Good profits for you on DIAMOND 
“C” BLACKPINE CREOSOTED 
POSTS. These posts are immune 
to decay and termite attack. They 
do away with fence trouble. Teil 
Mr. Farmer. Order in Mixed Car 
with other Creosoted Lumber— 
Timbers, Poles, Piling—and Un- 
treated Yard and Shed Stocks, 
Mouldings, etc. 


Write TODAY for full informa- 
tion about Colfax Lumber Prod- 
ucts—and this unusual Mixed 
Car Service. 
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Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PiNE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 


CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 
4235-39 Duncan Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2100 


J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 














KILN DRIED @e GRADE-MARKED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Railroad Material a Specialty 
Car Lining and Decking 


BU RRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
PLANING MILLS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N, C. 
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Pacific Logging Congress 


(Continued from page 33) 


surveyed it would cost five cents an acre as 
compared to 1%4 cents for a pine area. 


Mr. Ryker told the Congress that only one 
set of negatives is needed for any kind of map. 
He declared he would not attempt to make a 
contour map of the Douglas fir region from the 
air. One of the difficulties in figuring contours 
is that trees grow higher in the gullies than on 
the ridges which misrepresents the contours in 
an aerial picture. 


President Drake commented that he had 
found aerial maps very accurate, and had used 
them to locate section lines. 


Truck Road Construction in Pine 


An interesting analysis of truck road building 
in the pine region was presented by Philip Neff, 
United States Forest Service, Missoula, Mont. 
Said Mr. Neff: 

Less engineering is needed in pine coun- 
try. We find better roads decrease truck 
costs. We have divided roads into five clas- 
sifications as follows: 1—poorest type, steep 
grade, dirt surface; 2—dirt road with 12 per- 
cent grade; 3—gravel surfaced or plank road 
twelve feet wide, grades not exceeding 12 





to 15 percent; 4—two way graveled, seven- 
teen feet wide with turnouts; 5—paved 
United States or State highway. 

Truck hauling costs vary from 17 to 22 


cents per mile, and the cost per mile is the 
same whether three miles or thirty miles 
are driven. If adverse grades are encountered 
five cents per mile should be added. Favor- 
able grades are not a problem. Some grades 
go up to twenty or thirty percent. Speed 
down is slow, often only three miles per 
hour. Gravel costs run from $1 to $3 a yard. 

Prior to 1930 most truck road building 
was done by hand labor. Bull-dozers have 
cut the cost one-half and the time of con- 
struction one-half. New pine logging opera- 
tions are predominately truck logging. Some 
operators are building two-way roads which 
save lots of time going and returning from 
the landing. An adverse grade should not 
run higher than 10 to 12 percent for more 
than a mile. 


Whether or not curves should be level 
aroused some comment. President Drake was 
told that grades up to fourteen percent can 
be used in Douglas fir region. A question 
which was not answered satisfactorily was, “Is 
it cheaper to pull stumps with a double drum 
on a bull-dozer, or to dynamite them?” 

Motion pictures were shown of the Van Vleet 
Logging Co. operation near Elsie, Ore., taken 
by the Chevrolet Co.; of the Big Creek Logging 
Co., at Knappa, Ore., and of the J. Neils Lum- 
ber Co., Klickatat, Wash. The fast picture 
showed a pan skidder in operation. A motion 
picture of a short dump truck was also run. 


The Resolutions 


At the close of the Congress the following 
resolutions were adopted: 


We desire to reaffirm our belief that the 
interests of genuine conservation of our 
organic resources are best served if they are 
retained in and administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. We refer 
particularly to the United States Forest 
Service and the United States Biological Sur- 
vey. Legislation now before Congress, if 
enacted into law, would make possible the 
transfer of these bureaus without further 
congressional action. _We-want the oppor- 
tunity of stating our case before Congress 
before any transfer of these bureaus is made. 

We desire to extend our sincere thanks 
and appreciation to the logging operators of 
Clatsop County, particularly for the loaded 
truck parade and the delightful lunch on 
Thursday; to officials of Seaside and county 
officers for help in transporting logging ma- 
chinery; to State highway departments which 
participated in the program; machinery and 
equipment manufacturers for their fine dis- 
play; oil companies, saw companies, and sup- 
ply houses for help in entertainment features; 
and to the Seaside Girls’ Band and boys of 
Seaside for help and cooperation in enter- 
tainment of members. 


George Cornwall made the last talk of the 
Congress. He declared that twenty-nine years 
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ago he got the idea of making logging a distinct 
branch of education in colleges. He thanked 
the Congress for its interest in mechanical fall- 
ing and bucking, which he said was dear to his 
heart, and declared that all who have con- 
tributed to making labor more easy deserve the 
highest commendation. 


Annual Banquet Is Enjoyed 


The annual banquet was held in the Seaside 
Hotel, Thursday night. Just outside of the 
banquet room, on a wide lawn, a thirty-two inch 
log had been set up for the world champion- 
ship bucking contest. A preliminary contest, 
held at noon the previous day, was won by 
Phil G. Sherin, Acme, Wash., representing 
northern Washington, his time being two min- 
utes, forty and a half seconds. The other con- 
tenders were Roscoe F. Poole, Valsetz, Ore., 
representing southwestern Washington and Ore- 
gon; Adolph Fensi, Klamath Falls, Ore., rep- 
resenting the pine area; and Peter Mosetti, 
Caspar, California, representing the redwood 
area. These men were winners of other elimi- 
nation contests. 


Senator Steiwer Is Speaker 


Scheduled to address the congress Thursday 
afternoon, the Hon. Frederick Steiwer, United 
States senator from Oregon, could not appear, 
and so was put on the program of the banquet. 
He declared he was for amendment of the 
Wagner act, to protect employers, and urged 
his audience to oppose the wages and hours 
bill, which he said would increase the costs of 
production, and had provisions which would 
prove unforcible. Governor Charles H. Martin 
of Oregon, being unable to appear, was repre- 
sented by N. G. Wallace, public utilities com- 


missioner. 
The Bucking Contest 


Senator Steiwer’s address was made difficult 
by the impatience of a crowd of two to three 
thousand persons which assembled to see the 
championship bucking contest. Much later than 
scheduled, the contest was finally put on. Paul 
Searles, of Longview, champion of last year, 
despite his saw sticking three times, won first 
place, and $125 prize money, with time of two 
minutes, twenty-six seconds. Allen Heyd, Brit- 
ish Columbia champion, came second, with two 
minutes, thirty-five and one-half seconds. The 
contest was very close most of the way. The 
Standard Oil Co., furnished the loud speakers 
for the bucking contest. 

A spectacular fireworks display by the Shell 
Oil Co., held the crowd immediately following 
the bucking contest. The many-colored fire- 
works were thrown against the background of 
the ocean. 


Young Loggers’ Dinner 


With Robert P. Conklin, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, Wash., presiding, 
the Young Loggers’ Dinner at the Seaside hotel 
Wednesday evening was well attended. “Tim- 
ber as a crop” was the subject of an analytical 
address by Roderick Olzendam, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., who divided the 
talk into two Darts which he named “the voice 
of public opinion’ > and “the voice of the forestry 
industry.” Speaking for the public he charged 
the timber industry with a long list of crimes 
among which were the destruction of beauty 
and of natural résources. These charges he 
contrasted with the work of the modern logger 
who removes mature timber and who he de- 
clared is really a conservationist because he 
harvests a crop which otherwise would die and 
be wasted. His address made clear the neces- 
sity of the forest products industry doing a bet- 
ter selling job to the public on the value of 
their indlustry. 


Truck Logging Practices Reviewed 


Introduced as one of the best informed men 
in the State on truck logging F. M. Francisco- 
vitch of Astoria, Ore., a State senator, went 
into considerable detail on the legal aspects of 
truck logging. He declared the industry is an 
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infant which in Oregon did not become the 
subject of any legislation until as late as 1925 
when the highway commission was empowered 
to make rules for heavy traffic. In 1931 Oregon 
recognized truck logging as a special kind of 
transportation. Except for fees and licenses the 
highway commission still controls and makes 
rules for truck logging. 

Franciscovitch averred truck logging is an 
overgrown child which neither the public nor 
public officials understand and that neither 
Washington nor Oregon were satisfied with 
the conditions under which the infant industry 
operates. The public feels the private car should 
have the preference on the highways but the 
law declares the reverse because highways have 
been built because of necessity. 

The senator stressed again and again that 
in Oregon the highway commission has at all 
times been open minded and eager to get full 
information about truck logging before making 
rules for operation of trucks. He said it took 
a ninety-day suspension of truck logging in 1931 
to convince the State that the infant industry 
was important. This suspension brought out 
the fact that 3,000 families in Oregon were de- 
pendent upon truck logging. Income from fees 
and licenses was no inconsiderable factor; each 
truck operating is good for $750 a year. Fran- 
ciscovitch detailed the need for regulations such 
as the requirement of two or more chains about 
the load, and of reduced speed in certain areas. 
He urged truck loggers to put empty trailers on 
their trucks and several times stated that public 
opinion is decidedly against the truck logger, 
who must do everything in his power to make 
himself as little noticed as possible. Anything 
which tends to congest or delay private traffic 
is a subject for attack and the truck logger must 
guard his interests in order to keep them. 

So strong is public sentiment against truck 
logging and trailers that in some sections efforts 
are being made to prohibit licensing of house 
trailers, logging trailers and others on the plea 
that they make highway driving unsafe and slow 
for private cars. The speaker commended the 
drivers of oil company trucks for their attitude 
toward the public, particularly in signalling pri- 
vate cars when to pass. The truck logger must 
make his load look safe as well as be safe, he 
warned, because the public is scared when a 
big load of logs is met on the highway. This 
fright is intensified if a loaded log truck speeds 
around a curve. The senator mentioned one 
concern which has operated a fleet of trucks for 
five years without losing a load. He urged log- 
gers who lose a load to make every effort to 
remove the logs from the highway within 48 
hours. 

Strong endorsement of Franciscovitch’s rec- 
ommendations was given by Henry Cabell, di- 
rector of highways for the State of Oregon, 
who opened a discussion on truck logging. 
Said Cabell : 


The most serious difficulty in truck logging 
is overloading. In Oregon we limit the total 
load to 54,000 pounds and the load on a 
single axle to 17,000 pounds. We do this to 
take care of the main stresses on bridges and 
in the case of the axles to the wear and 
stress of deck planking. Engineers must 
know load limits before building bridges. 
One or two overloads can cause a bridge to 
become so unsafe that the load limits must 
be reduced. We find that maintenance costs 
go up in districts where there is heavy log 
traffic. 

In the matter of enforcement we have had 
some trouble. For some time state police ar- 
rested log truck drivers whom they caught 
with an overload. But usually they were let 
off with small fines, which some looked upon 
in the light of an additional tax which they 
could more than pay by continuing to over- 
load. So now, under our present plan, we 
allow a tolerance of 1,500 pounds or ap- 
proximately ten percent over our maximum 
figures. Loggers who exceed the tolerance 
are held to surrender their plates for ten, 
twenty, or thirty days, depending whether 
first second or third offense. Our most dras- 
tic weapon is revocation of a logger’s per- 
mit, which we hate to use because it works 
a hardship on both parties concerned. 


0. R. Dinsmore, office representative of the 
Highway system of Washington, spoke in place 
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of Lacey Murrow, director of highways, who 
could not appear. Mr. Dinsmore declared two 
things have made truck logging possible, the 
construction of improved highways and de- 
velopment of the motor truck. He said that 
Washington finds maintenance costs high on 
roads used by log trucks where at times the 
great rainfall forces the imposition of restric- 
tions. Overloading is hard on equipment and 
roads. He referred his audience to a bulletin 
issued by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation which gives rules for safe driving and 
also information on loading and chain devices. 
The public finds the length of logs a hazard in 
traveling. 

R. J. Staehli, secretary of the Allied Truck 
Owners, Portland, opined that truck logging 
should be a public utility. He said rates in 
Washington make truck logging profitable, 
whereas in Oregon much is done at a loss. He 
declared Senator Franciscovitch evaded this 
problem in his address. This statement pro- 
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duced some verbal fireworks from the senator 
who said he found a majority against such a 
bill and so opposed it. He added that rates 
would not keep loggers within limit weights, 
that most truck loggers want to carry correct 
weights of logs and want others to do likewise. 


Science Adds Another Aid for 
Fighting Forest Fires 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 20.—Project- 
ing the voice from an airplane ta the ground 
by means of an amplifier is one of many experi- 
ments now being conducted by the United 
States Forest Service for the reduction and 
control of forest fires in the national forests of 
California, according to Regional Forester S. B. 
Show. 

A message can be given to men on the 
ground by the operator in the plane from an 
average distance of 1% miles. 
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HARDWOOD 
Headquarters 


The Adams-Edgar Company in- 
vites you to get acquainted with 
its super-quality line of Band- 
sawn Hardwoods— White Oak, 
Red Oak, Red Gum, Sap Gum, 
Black Gum, Poplar, Magnolia, 
Beech, Sycamore, etc. Complete 
facilities for kiln-drying, surfacing 
and resawing. Write now. 
































ALABAMA RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 




















i Members, Southern Pine Ass’n. 


Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your | 
repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated | 


Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 


Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. {i| 


COOSA RIVER 


LUMBER CORP. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
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Look to Cook for Oak Flooring value at its best. In 
this fine flooring you'll find beauty of color, texture, 
finish. Made to exact standards, from selected oak 
thoroughly seasoned, carefully manufactured. Today, 
order Oak Flooring and Arkansas Pine. 


Straight or Mixed Cars. Tell us your needs. 
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Here’s What’s New-- 


Announces New Iron Waterproofing 


for Cement and Concrete 


Ranetite Mfg. Co. (Inc.), 1917 So. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo., announces a new iron 
waterproofing for cement and concrete surfaces 
and structures, including basement walls and 
floors. It is a prepared pure chemical iron 
processed with other chemicals. For water- 
proofing concrete wall surfaces, one quart of 
the material, one quart of cement and one quart 
of water are mixed thoroughly. Walls are then 
wet down, and the solution applied with a brush. 
After the surface has dried for a short time, 
and is still damp, additional coats up to two 
or three are applied. For repairing seams at 
walls and floor, smooth surfaces should be 
roughened, and then brushed over with a coat- 
ing of Ranetite Bonding Compound. While still 
wet, apply a mortar mix of one bucket cement, 
two buckets clean sharp sand and two pounds 
iron waterproofing. Spread three inches or 
more up sidewall, and make return of same 
depth on floor. Finish in a cove shape. Com- 
plete information is contained in an illustrated 
folder which will be sent on request to the 
manufacturer. 


New All-Purpose Machine Designed 
Specially for Lumber Yards 


DeWalt Products Corp., 509 Fountain Ave., 
Lancaster, Penna., announces the new G E De- 
Walt, an all-purpose machine designed specially 
for lumber dealers after exhaustive study and 
research in hundreds of lumber yards. The 
new tool performs more advantageous cuts than 
its predecessors, and can be adjusted more 
quickly and rigidly. In studying the need of 
lumber dealers preliminary to designing the new 
tool, attention was given to incorporating in 
it means for speeding stock turnover. Free 
demonstrations will be given to dealers in their 
own yards, and a book containing illustrations 
and specifications will be sent on request. 


Two New Mailing Pieces Describe 
New Line of Rock Wool Insulation 


Following the recent announcement by The 
Barrett Co. of the addition to its products 
of a complete line of rock wool insulation, a 
descriptive folder and an envelope stuffer have 
been prepared. Both of these are well illus- 
trated to show the product in its various forms, 
and to show installation methods. Both pieces 
are designed to introduce the product. The 
company’s main offices are located at 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y., from whence copies of 
either or both pieces will be sent to dealers 
requesting them. 


Window Displays Emphasized in 
Wall Paper House-Organ 


Predicting a lively fall market as a result of 
the anticipated nine billion dollar farm income 
from 1937 crops, The Co-Operator, monthly 
house-organ of the Lennon Wall Paper Co., 
Joliet, Ill., emphasizes the value of good win- 
dow displays. It carries an illustration of a 
window display of wall paper, which drew busi- 
ness, and announces a plan for giving wider 
publicity to well decorated windows in dealers’ 
establishments. Copies of the Co-Operator will 
be sent to dealers who request them. 


New Tool Chests for Men and Boys 
Designed for Christmas Sales 


Two new chests containing complete assort- 
ments of wood-working tools are announced by 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., as 
Christmas leaders. Wood cabinets for both 
sets are lacquered brilliant blue and orange. 


They measure 18% inches by 28 inches by five 
inches. No. 863 is a set of 20 high quality 
tools, which also contain screws, sandpaper, 
wood wedges and a pencil. It is priced at 
$27.00, and is designed for hobbyists and handy 
men. No. 873 is the same type of assortment 
specially selected for boys, and priced at $16.75. 


New Folder Contains Photographs 
of Rustic Wood Fences 


An illustrated folder containing views of 
attractive rustic wood fences in a number of 
different styles has been prepared for distribu- 
tion by Rusticraft Fence Co. (Inc.), 3 King 
Road, Malvern, Penna., manufacturer of rustic 
fences and gates. Hurdle, board, rail and other 
fences, all treated with special wood preserva- 
tives, and selected and applied for architectural 





New Type Machines for Re- 
Opened Paine Co. Plant 


in Wisconsin 


With the announcement of the re-opening of 
the Oshkosh, Wis. plant of the Paine Lumber 
Co., (Ltd.), comes the news that the company 
will manufacture the Rezo door with a new 
type of specially designed machines. In order 


to maintain the high quality of the Rezo door 
and still sell it at the low prices at which it 
production 


has always been offered, mass 
methods will be 
retained. 

As shown in the 
accompanying 
photograph, the 
door is light in 
weight to prevent 
sagging. Its un- 
usual construction 
prevents it from 
shrinking or bulg- 
ing. With a mini- 
mum amount of 
wood used in the 
core, and possess- 
ing ventilation 
channels and 
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Rezo door with 
face panel re- 
moved to show in- 
ternal construction 














exits, the door 
acclimates itself 
to varying tem- 
perature and hu- 
midity conditions. 
Lock blocks are 
centered on both 
sides, and top and 
bottom core strips 
are of sufficient 
width to permit 
cutting down two 
inches in height, 
cuts to be made 
equally from top 
and bottom strips. ~ — orm 

Doors are pre-fitted, sanded ready for the 
painter, and delivered in packages. Besides 
standard sizes, Rezo doors are made in about 
100 different stock sizes for cupboards. The 
company has compiled information with illus- 
trations in a folder available for distribution to 
dealers and jobbers. 
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harmony, are shown. Several types of foreign 
and domestic woven picket and cleft picket fence 
are included. Reviving interest in colonial types 
of architecture makes the fences of particular 
interest. Copies of the folder will be sent to 
lumber dealers who request them. 


Four-Page Folder Describes 
Double-Hung Wood Window 


A four-page folder with photographs show- 
ing construction details of the Red-E-Fit Rot- 
Proof window has just been prepared by the 
Huttig Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa, manufac- 
turer of this window and other sash, door and 
millwork products. The window is ploughed 
and bored for weights and cords, has dove- 
tailed putty lock, and is ready to fit any frame. 
All members are chemically treated to prevent 
rot, and the bottom rail is beveled. The win- 
dow is guaranteed for 25 years against rot and 
decay under the company’s established guarantee 
form. Copies of the new folder will be mailed 
to dealers who request them. 


Book on Soil Content and Crop 
Rotation Free to Dealers 


In response to the demand for “Hidden Treas- 
ures in Your Soil,” the booklet distributed last 
year by Keystone Steel & Wire Co., manufac- 
turer of steel fence and posts, the company 
is making the book available to dealers again. 
It is a 32-page self-covered booklet, effectively 
illustrated with photographs, drawings and 
charts, which reduces the complex subject of 
soil content and crop rotation to simple, under- 
standable language. Novel and _ interesting 
methods are used to illustrate the application 
of fence for various farm uses. The treatment 
of the subject is entirely non-technical, for 
ready understanding of the practical man. 
Copies of the book will be sent on request to 
the company at Peoria, IIl. 


New Electric Ventilator Fan for 
Kitchens and Small Rooms 


Automatic starting and stopping by means of 
a control chain, and construction for easy in- 
stallation in walls of any thickness or material, 
feature the Master In-Bilt, new electric venti- 
lator designed to meet low-cost requirements. 
It can be used in small kitchens and is par- 
ticularly adaptable for bathrooms, recreation 
rooms, laundries and other small rooms where 
ventilation problems exist. It delivers 400 
cubic feet of air per minute. Complete details, 
specifications and installation instructions will 
be sent on request to the manufacturer, Victor 
Electric Products (Inc.), 712 Reading Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Glass Working Equipment 
Catalog Available 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 166 N. 
May Street, Chicago, Ill, manufacturers of 
glass handling and cutting equipment and glass 
accessories, announce their new catalog No. 
937A. The catalog is complete with large photo- 
graphic reproductions of most of the items 
listed, and contain brief descriptions, identifica- 
tion numbers and prices of all items. Closing 
pages of the book are devoted to illustrations, 
descriptions and prices of electrically driven 
edgers, grinders, bevelers and other machines. 
Copies of the catalog will be sent free on re- 
quest to the manufacturer. 





New Plant Planned to Make 
Magnolia Blind Slats 


Austin, TEx., Sept. 20.—Construction of a 
plant at some point in eastern Texas to manu- 
facture Venetian blinds from magnolia wood is 
under consideration, according to W. G. Burch- 
field, chairman of the research department of 
the Houston chamber of commerce. 
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Congress and Capital 


(Continued from Page 57) 


A service building at Kenosha, Wis., may 
use timber connector trusses, and there is a 
possibility of the sale of 12 floodlight towers 
at Kenosha. 


Moore & Richter Lumber Co., La Porte, Ind., 
was supplied barn truss designs. 


Walkerton Lumber & Coal Co. (Ind.) was 
supplied design for 42x80-foot warehouse. 


A. D. Conklin Lumber Co., 
was supplied barn design. 


Indianapolis, 


The Farmers Co-operative Lumber Co., 
Worland, Wyo., was supplied truss designs 
for a fish hatchery. 

Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), Shreveport, 
La., was supplied grandstand designs. 


BURLAP PARACHUTES SUPPLY 
ISOLATED FOREST WORKERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 20.—Emergency 
parachutes made from pieces of burlap about 6 
feet square have been used successfully by the 
U. S. Forest Service to drop food and other 
supplies from airplanes for men on remote fire 
fighting lines in the national forests. In one 
experiment, nine dozen eggs were dropped 500 
feet in one of these homemade parachutes, and 
only two eggs broken. Food in glass jars, 
canned milk, water, and even tools have been 
dropped to aid the fire fighters. Such delivery 
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Southerners Find Conditions in 
Six States Good 


PHILADELPHIA, Miss., Sept. 20.—Having re- 
cently completed an extensive trip that carried 
them into Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, In- 
diana, Michigan and Ohio, H. B. Turner, gen- 
eral manager, and Lewis Wilson, sales manager, 
of the Henderson-Molpus Co., had an oppor- 
tunity to get a pretty good cross-section view 
of general industrial and business conditions. 
They report that dealers and industrialists on 
whom they called were quite optimistic over 
the immediate future of the industry. Practi- 
cally all of them felt that the harvest this fall 
would have considerable bearing on the lumber 
market, and all were looking forward to the 
harvesting of unusually good crops. Comment- 
ing on the outlook, Mr. Wilson said: 

“We feel that we will enjoy a very fine fall 
trade and we have an inventory that will permit 
us to serve our trade efficiently and quickly.” 

Commenting on the present situation, Mr. 
Turner said: “While not particularly rushing, 
our business is very good and as a result of 
better manufacturing, better grading and trim- 
ming, plus the giving of good service, our volume 
is steadily growing. In addition to these causes, 
we attribute our steadily increasing volume also 
to the excellent efforts of our sales connections 
and our advertising in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.” 

The Henderson-Molpus Co. is one of the old 
established manufacturers of southern pine and 








saves much needed time in emergencies. 


enjoys a high standing in the trade. 
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VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 
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The Fort Bragg Lumber Co., 
Fort Bragg, Calif., has had a 
steam schooner of 325,000 feet 
capacity built for its own use, 
and it is said will build two 
or three barges to be towed by 
the schooner. They will be 
keel-boats, fitted with low 
masts, costing about $40,000 
each. The company is desirous 
of locating its wholesale lumber 
yard at Crockett, Contra Costa 
County and has applied to the 
supervisors for a _ franchise. 
Failing in this the company will 
locate in San Diego County, 
which has offered great in- 
ducements. 

* ee @ 

The long period of drouth in 
the Northwest and the conse- 
quent log blocades on_ the 
Mississippi tributaries have 
been broken by general rains 
causing a rise of four or five 
feet at Eau Claire. Several 
million logs have come down. 

. Stillwater lumbermen de- 
tided to make another drive, 
which seems advisable on ac- 
count of the recent heavy rains. 
The Minocogia dam will be 
hoisted on Friday next and the 
St. Croix dam on the night fol- 
lowing. With the water thus 
let loose driving will begin on 
Sunday, followed by the rais- 
ing of Yellow River and Clam 
Lake dams as soon as the upper 
water reaches there. The en- 
tire amount of logs now hung 
up on the St. Croix is esti- 
mated at 180,000,000 feet. Re- 
ports from the river are now 
to the effect that the jam is 


three miles above McGilvary’s 





ferry, the largest jam we have 
had for four years. There are 
probably 100,000,000 feet now 
available. The mills are sawing 
about 1,000,000 feet daily. 


* * * 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha road handled 
2,700 cars of lumber, or over 
40,000,000 feet, from mills 
along its line during July. 

s= * * 

C. M. Hill, of Saginaw, 
Mich., believes he is the first 
man who shipped lumber east 
from Duluth, Minn. Two years 
ago he was unable to get 
enough dry lumber to fill ur- 
gent orders, and in the emer- 
gency bought 4,000,000 feet at 
Duluth, which was shipped to 
Saginaw, and then went east. 
Up to that time it had pveen 
thought next to impossible to 
send lumber to the eastern 
market from Duluth. 


* 2*# @# 


E. L. Cutten, of San Fran- 
cisco, was a visitor in the Lum- 
berman office Wednesday. He 
is visiting the East in the in- 
terests of the Redwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. This 
organization is composed of 
thirty mill concerns, and has 
taken an admirable system of 
introducing redwood in sections 
where the virtues of that lum- 
ber are not known. Every 
member is required to furnish 
250,000 feet of lumber a year, 
which is dumped at a point on 
the bay above San Francisco, 
and put in pile to dry. The 
members are paid for the lum- 





ber, but at a price lower than 
it would be worth in the San 
Francisco market. The idea is 
that when an outside dealer 
wants to try a car of redwood 
lumber he can obtain it dry. 
The association has shipped 
about 200,000 feet of lumber by 
vessel to New York on a $10 
rate, and Mr. Cutten will go 
to that city and do what he 
can toward placing it where 
it will do the most good. It 
is his intention to visit the ar- 
chitects and explain to them 
the merits of the wood. He 
hopes by such a method to get 
the lumber in the hands of con- 
sumers who are not now using it 
and thereby create a future de- 
mand. Mr. Cutten, who went 
to California about 20 years 
ago, incidentally remarked that 
as often as he saved a small 
amount of money he put it in 


redwood instead of mining 

stocks. . . The jump in 

stumpage has been remarkable. 
s 6 * 


Politicians descant on the un- 
employed labor and tell us 
there are 1,000,000 men idle in 
this country. The assertion 
may be true, but if that num- 
ber of men are idle it is be- 
cause. they choose idleness 
rather than industry. It is 
safe to state that in northern 
Michigan alone, 5,000 more men 
could find places at good wages 
at the present time and it is 
believed this is the situation 
elsewhere. General business 
was never so active as now, and 
every kind of manual labor is 
in great demand. 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Strength to meet the stress and 
strain .. toughness and stamina 
to last and endure . . These 
are the qualities of Wier Long 
Leaf. It’s the RIGHT lumber for 
substructures and framing—for 
all uses where the load is heavy 
and the strain severe. Our mill 
at Wiergate has finest manufac- 
turing equipment. Let us know 
your needs. Write today. 











WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER 


HOUSTON, AE? ts 
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Eastman - Gardiner 


HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 
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Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Oriental war diffi- 
culties, labor troubles and slow domestic 
markets have reduced volume of business. 
The labor situation here is complicated by 
the C.1.0.-A. F.of L. battle, and production 
in the Portland area is almost stopped. 


INTERCOASTAL—Demand is quiet. Needs 
of eastern distributors are said to be large, 
but they have not been strongly in the mar- 
ket. Efforts are being made to _ sustain 
prices with, it is reported, considerable suc- 
cess. 

CALIFORNIA—Moderate activity in Cali- 
fornia buying and shipments is reported, and 
a greater volume is expected if and when 
labor troubles can be settled. 


FOREIGN—tTrans-Pacific rates are high 
and dispatch of vessels uncertain. Australian 
and South Seas business is going largely to 
British Columbia. Hawaiian orders have 
been fair, and shipments rather heavy on 
old business. 


NEARBY, RAIL—Rail business is fair, but 
not as heavy as had been expected. Local 
demand is very moderate, because of a fur- 
ther decline of construction in this area. 


SeatHle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—AIll markets ex- 
cept the Hawaiian Islands are quiet. Orders 
so far this year show an increase of but 
7,000,000 feet or 280 cars over the same period 
in 1936. With orders dropping, some manu- 
facturers declare that a twenty-five percent 
curtailment should be put into effect to main- 
tain prices at present levels. Most mills are 
issuing price lists as of July, but, according 
to assortments in the cars, there are con- 
siderable departures from list. 


RAIL—Shippers express much disappoint- 
ment over the failure of fall business 
to pick up. Rail prices are uncertain. Mixed 
cars are holding up strongest. Straight cars 
of surplus items are moving at concessions 
of $2@3, but there is very little buying of 
these. Most orders come from retail yards 
in the middle West, that want badly mixed 
cars immediately. Railroads have quit 
buying. 

INTERCOASTAL—tThe market is generally 
quiet. No common cutting is being asked 
for; that moving East sells at low prices. 
Structural items are moving best. Uppers 
are fair to weak. No. 3 dimension is very 
weak, with little inquiry. Information here 
is to the effect that stocks are heavy on 
the Atlantic coast and that wholesalers are 
slow to pick up lumber from the docks. Ship 
space is easy, but the rate is firm. 


CALIFORNIA—Lumber is accumulating on 
the docks. Local mills are pressing Cali- 
fornia buyers to purchase. Mills catering to 
this market have low order files. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS—Business continues 
steady, although it is getting close to the 
period when it usually slows down. Vessel 
rates are moving up. The Matson line this 
month boosted general cargo rates about one 
dollar, and on Oct. 1 lumber rates will be 
advanced $1. 


EXPORT—Practically no new business is 
coming from the Orient. The Japanese govern- 
ment is limiting imports. Space is available 
and ‘anyone who has orders for Japan can 
get attractive rates. The regular rate is $16, 
but certain lumber items are moving at $2@3 
less. No orders are coming from North 
China but a few are trickling in from Hong- 
kong, where the docks are badly congested. 
Insurance rates are climbing. The United 
Kingdom is sending practically no inquiry. 
Buyers make low offers. Despite the small 
lumber movement, space is exceedingly 
searce and rates are going up. Some lum- 
ber is moving to Rotterdam, but other Con- 
tinental centers are inactive. Very few 
orders are coming from South Africa. Space 
is scarce; most commitments are being made 
for November-December delivery. A few 
orders are coming from South America, but 
this area is now badly depressed; there is 
ample ship space but rates are firm. 


LOGS—Fir prices are from $1@3 under fig- 
ures of several weeks ago. Top prices for 
fir are $25, $18 and $12. Some logs move at 
$16. Shingle logs still sell at from $12@15, 
with most sales probably close to $12. Peeler 
logs move at $26 and $32. Hemlock holds 
firm at $12@14. There is now a large in- 
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Market News from Amer 


ventory of logs and, with business slack at 
the mills, the log market is expected to con- 
tinue soft for a while. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR—Wide cedar sid- 
ing continues most in demand, but business 
generally is quiet. Stocks of wide cedar are 
still below normal. Production is about the 
same. British Columbia mills have been cut- 
ting prices, and have taken some business 
from American mills. 


SHINGLES—This market is soft. Stocks 
are not increasing to any great extent. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Rail and domestic 
cargo shipments are fairly well maintained, 
with rail shipments and orders running 
about even, and domestic cargo shipments 
running somewhat ahead of orders. The ex- 
port market is still lamentably weak, much 
of the difficulty in this field being at- 
tributed to the Sino-Japanese war situation, 
since both China and Japan ordinarily are 
good customers of Tacoma mills. Operators 
are still dubious as to the effect threat- 
ened labor controversies as to union juris- 
diction may have upon mill operations here 
this fall and winter, but so far there have 
been no additional shutdowns. Logging 
camps are operating steadily, and log sup- 
plies appear to be ample for ordinary re- 
quirements. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—The decline in value of build- 
ing permits issued in southern California 
from July to August was less than the sea- 
sonal normal, according to monthly sum- 
mary of Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles permits, on the other 
hand, increased contra-seasonably to $5,196,- 
995 for August as compared with $4,460,785 
in the previous month. Absence of large 
permits in surrounding communities, such as 
were recorded in July, accounted for the de- 
cline in the southern area. Permits were 
issued for 734 family capacities in Los An- 
geles during August. This compares with 
713 in July and 1,135 for April, the recovery 
high. 

WATERFRONT — The trucking blockade 
resulting from inter-union controversies has 
practically paralyzed coastwise lumber ship- 
ments to this port. No lumber has been un- 
loaded at the docks since the blockade 
started Aug. 31. The lumber handlers re- 
fused, like the teamsters, to work the ship- 
ments. 


EXPORT—The August lumber export 
movement from Pacific Northwest ports 
aboard 38 vessels totaled 145,045,000 feet, 
against 180,649,000 feet aboard 52 vessels in 
July, according to records tabulated here. 
Of the total August export, 59,955,000 feet 
originated at British Columbia ports, 32,997,- 
000 feet at Grays Harbor, 26,075,000 feet at 
Columbia River ports, 14,179,000 feet on 
Puget Sound, 6,839,000 feet at Coos Bay, and 
5,000,000 feet from other ports. Checked 
against July figures, British Columbia ex- 
ports showed a gain for August of 11,623,000 
feet, with Grays Harbor showing a July- 
August gain of 3,219,000 feet. At Puget 
Sound ports, a July-August decline of 24,084,- 
000 feet was registered, with Columbia River 
ports off 19,317,000 feet. Coos Bay exports 
for August showed a small gain over those 
of July. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—With the failure of 
an expected pick-up in the market during 
early September, and the continuance of con- 
cessions by the smaller mills, a general soft- 
ening of prices in upper and common grades 
of Ponderosa has been noted, despite the 
scarcity of upper grades. Shop grades held 
firm. New business is reported to be com- 
ing in very slowly. The box lumber market 
is reported firm for supply is none too 
plentiful. The moulding market continues 
good. The sugar pine situation shows little 
change, with prices holding. 


REDWOOD—While demand has slackened 


somewhat from the recent slight pick-up, 
mills are now looking forward to a fairly 
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good fall business. Shipments are said to 
be in a better relation to orders, and mills 
are getting fairly well caught up. Tank and 
vat business continues good in the East. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The local market is very 
dull, and prices are weak. Local building is 
being held up by strike of lathers and plast- 
erers, and the inability to get lumber from 
the docks because of the teamsters’ blockade. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Little improvement has 
been noted in inquiry for hardwoods. There 
is a steady, hand-to-mouth demand from fur- 
niture factories of central and southern Ohio 
and Indiana and northern Kentucky. Orders 
are mostly for inch FAS maple, poplar, Appa- 
lachian oak and sound wormy chestnut. Some 
red and sap gum is moving. The furniture 
factories have a small backlog of orders, 
mostly for medium-priced items, but they 
are holding off replenishing stocks until they 
can see how the lumber market will turn. 
A few export inquiries are being received 
for thick oak wagon planks for the United 
Kingdom and France. Prices on Appalachian 
hardwoods are holding their own fairly well. 
Some improvement is noted in sap gum. Oak 
and maple flooring are about unchanged in 
price, and sales are fairly good. 


SOFTWOODS—Sales of southern pine are 
off sharply, with prices easier. Business 
and labor uncertainties have virtually stopped 
building. Demand for low-cost houses rang- 
ing around $5,000 is strong, and contractors 
say that they could build more than 1,000 
of them if the labor market were more stable. 
Cypress sales are also off. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The shortleaf 
market has been very dull. Prices of lum- 
ber have shown no further decline, though 
some small producers are quoting very low. 
Sales of 4/4 and thicker Bé&better boards 
have been sufficient to keep most mills 
large and small, cleaned out and prices have 
been maintained without any difficulty. In 
fact, a handsome premium would be paid 
for straight carloads of 10- and 12-inch 
B&better. Some of the large mills are still 
oversold on 4- and 6-inch, and their offer- 
ings of edge widths are limited. The box 
manufacturers have been ordering shipments 
delayed. Retail yards are picking up bar- 
gains when possible, and waiting for lower 
prices. While box manufacturers have full 
stocks retail yard stocks are far below nor- 


mal. Roofers have been quiet, and weak. 
Most mills are quoting $15 f. o. b. cars, 
Georgia Main Line for 6-, 8- and 10-inch, 


but some wholesalers are taking orders right 
now with the expectation of buying at $14.50. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Demand has 
shown some improvement the past two 
weeks, but is not yet as heavy as lumber- 
men anticipated for this time of year. De- 
mand from southern retailers is not up to 
expectations, largely because heavy rains 
early this month damaged much cotton, which 
is not up to standard and is selling under 
the pegged price, while cottonseed is sell- 
ing at the lowest level in five years because 
of too much moisture. This has delayed 
harvesting of the crop in most localities, In 
spite of low prices, the southern cotton 
farmer will have some surplus money be- 
cause of the large crop, which will mean im- 
proved demand for lumber later on. At most 
mills shipments aré ahead of production, 
while production is slightly ahead of new 
business. Practically all mills are still 
short of B&better finish, casing and base 
stock, and have enough business booked to 
take care of output of these items for the 
next fifteen or twenty days. Flat grain floor- 
ing 4-inch B&better is in better demand than 
at any time this year, also 3 inch B&better 
flat grain flooring, while both 3- and 4-inch 
B&better edge grain flooring are in limited 
supply. Stocks of %-inch B&better or No. 1 
ceiling, and the same grades in %-inch par- 
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tition and drop siding, are small. In drop 
siding, both B&better and No. 1 grades, the 
14-foot is especially scarce. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand is 
holding to a fairly even level. Stocks of 
most industrial concerns are the smallest 
in more than a year, as a result of hand-to- 
mouth buying. Few price concessions are 
given, and are mostly on items in large sur- 
plus, such as 4/4 Nos. 1 and 2 sap gum. 
Flooring prices are holding fairly steady, but 
some concessions have been made by smaller 
manufacturers. Demand continues to absorb 
1#x2%-inch clear plain red oak flooring at 
a satisfactory rate, along with %x1%%-inch, 
both clear and select. Prices on }$x2% clear 
plain white are steady; it is in fair supply 
but is not as easy to produce. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE logging has been cur- 
tailed to 50 percent by continuous rains. 
Lumber output is at about 75 percent. Ship- 
ments have dropped off more than 50 per- 
cent. Stocks of shed items are badly broken, 
and it will be several weeks before the mills 
catch up with unfilled orders. The bulk of 
the demand is for badly mixed cars. Though 
in Alabama hundreds of homes are under 
construction, with many being planned, re- 
tail sales have been unusually sluggish, and 
shading of prices has not stimulated them. 
Industrial users are taking about the usual 
quantity. Demand for use in heavy con- 
struction has increased. Mill prices on 1x3- 
and 1x4-inch No. 3 flooring are $14 and $15; 
1x6-inch, S2S&CM, 1x6 and wider No. 3 com- 
mon, S4S, or shiplap, $15.50; 2x4-inch and 
wider No. 3 common S4S dimension, $11@12. 
No. 2 common, strip grade flat grain floor- 
ing, 1x3- and 4-inch, is $17 with some mills 
quoting $16; dropping grade is $23, with 
drop siding $2 more. No. 1 flooring and par- 
tition, 1x3- and 4-inch, is $37; 1x6- and 8-inch 
drop siding is $38; No. 1 and C finish, S4S, 
1x6-inch and wider is $38, with specified 
widths $3 more. Items in Bé&better grade 
held to August level. No. 2 air dried dimen- 
sion, S4S, 1x4- 6- and §8-inch, 16-foot, is 
$16@18; straight cars of 16-foot are $1 more, 
and 18 and 20-foot are $3 more; but 2x10- 
and 2x12-inech dropped back to $18@19 for 
the first time during 1937. No. 1 common 
held at August levels. 


WESTERN PINES—Mills have reduced 
prices on Ponderosa 25 cents to $2.75, but 
hold sugar pine at its August prices. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—The demand has 
proved rather discouraging. Building seems 
to be off in the cities. However, regardless 
of the fact that cotton now sells for less than 
nine cents, country yards are moving a fair 
volume, and are buying mixed cars freely. 

There has been little change in prices, 
except where some mills wish to move cer- 
tain items. No. 2 shiplap, 1x8-inch, can be 
purchased at $19@21, mill, from the larger 
shortleaf concerns, with No. 2, 1x6-inch sell- 
ing for around $19, mill. Demand for No. 1 
and better lumber continues strong, with 
mills entirely sold up. The fact that a num- 
ber of the mills are running on reduced time 
is making it difficult for the yards to secure 
1x4- to 1x12-inch No. 1 and B&better. Sawn 
timber for export continues very strong, al- 
though the war scare in Europe has made 
exporters rather cautious about committing 
themselves in advance. Island and South 
American trade has not developed as had 
been expected. Mills are continuing to re- 
duce their running time. 


HARDWOOD.—The market has not im- 
proved, but prices have been reasonably firm. 
There has been no change in flooring prices, 
but a slight decline in the amount of floor- 
ing being moved. Hardwood mills are re- 
ducing running time—or increasing stocks. 


SHINGLES AND LATH.—Shingle demand 
has let up as most yards covered their re- 
quirements before prices started firming. 
No, 2 Perfections are very scarce. No. 1 Per- 
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fections are about the weakest items on the 
list. Pine lath show some strength, a large 
volume being shipped to Virginia and Ken- 
tucky for tobacco sticks. Most mills are out 
of No. 1 lath, although there is a fair supply 
of No. 2. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS.—wWhile there 
has been some increase in demand for cer- 
tain items, the market continues dull. The 
factor most gratifying to manufacturers is 
that prices have become fairly well stabil- 
ized, and there is little known price cutting. 
Export sales provide a bright spot, but space 
on ships has been so hard to get that many 
manufacturers of hardwoods have hesitated 
to accept orders, for they know that ocean 
rates are to be advanced from $4 to $6 on 
Jan. 1. The furniture industry has not 
bought as much as it wa3 expected to, al- 
though the feeling is prevalent that a big 
buying movement may soon begin. Automo- 
bile body manufacturers are buying consid- 
erable quantities. One of the nation’s larg- 
est will use from between 15 and 25 feet 
more lumber per automobile this year than 
it did last. Farm implement and automobile 
truck body makers have been fairly heavy 


buyers. Box and crate manufacturers con- 
tinue to take large quantities of lower 
grades. Makers of beer cases have about 


cleaned up stocks of No. 1 common cotton- 
wood, and prices have been upped to about 
$37. Another item that is hard to locate is 
5/4 FAS poplar. FAS plain white oak has 
been advanced $1 or so during the last month, 
and in this section now sells around $66, for 
4/4. Flooring manufacturers are paying $1@2 
more for flooring oak. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET.—Building activ- 
ity in the Southwest is at low ebb. A re- 
port of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ 
Board on carloadings for the fourth quar- 
ter of this year, said that lumber and forest 
products shipments will require approxi- 
mately 10,650 cars for lumber loading, and 
10,631 cars for forest products loading, which 
represents a 5 percent increase in both over 
totals of a year ago. Price changes, except 
on Ponderosa pine, have been negligible, 
and most shipments are against nearby re- 
quirements. Demand has not shown the nor- 
mal fall improvement, and lumber dealers 
are somewhat discouraged. Cypress is about 
the only species that has not shown weak- 
ness. 

SOUTHERN PINE.—Volume of production 
or shipment shows little change. Price 
weakness is reported in common grades. The 
market on uppers is firm to strong, and 
stocks of finish items are not burdensome. 
Orders for badly mixed cars are being 
shipped promptly. 

WESTERN PINES.—The market is in quite 
a bit of confusion. No reason has been given 
for the sharp price decline of the last ten 
days. Some items, such as C selects, have 
declined as much as $8. There is some 
scarcity of specified widths and lengths of 
finish. 

HARDWOODS.—The improved demand for 
hardwoods in this area has been due to for- 
eign buying. Overseas shipments from the 
Southwest in the last few months were the 
heaviest for any like period in many years. 
The call is for poplar, oak, magnolia and 
ash. The big demand, notably from Great 
Britain, has been created by expectation of 
an advance in freight rates after the first 
of the year, and increased building.. Furni- 
ture manufacturers in Europe have made 
sizable purchases. Traffic managers report 
that carriers are booked up for the remainder 
of the year. Domestic furniture plants have 
been slow in making commitments. Hard- 
wood production has’ been stepped up slightly 
in order to build up mill stocks before the 
wet season sets in. 

OAK FLOORING.—Buyers are holding off, 
and prices on surplus items have become 
soft. Mills have no backlog of orders. 


CYPRESS.—The movement continues good, 
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Foreman-Blades 


North Carolina 


PINE 


Cypress and Hardwoods 


Foreman-Blades Lumber Company has long 
been famous for its quality products and ex- 
ceptional service. It supplies your complete 
needs in highest-grade kiln-dried North Caro- 
lina Pine—Flooring, Ceiling, Finish, Mould- 
ings and all Yard Stock. Straight or Mixed 
Cars of Pine, Mixed Cars of Pine, Cypress 
and Hardwoods. Or direct shipments by 
— to Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
ork. 


Or you can order from our convenient 
Distributing Yards at 








BALTIMORE—Brown’s Whar, 
Broadway. phone—Wolfe 


ELIZABETH. N. J.—1ll S. Front St., 
phone—Elizabeth 2-0600. 


BROOELYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. Delaware 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 


foot of 


Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN-BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITZ, N. C. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


OAK 
FLOORING 


BOX SHOOKS 
PILING & TIES 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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and Temporary Silos 
Big Profits for Lumber Dealers 


The selling season is here. Start right now and get 
your full share of this money-making business. The 

“MA NN’ is practicable, dependable. Big value 
for the money. A quick easy seller. because it’s 
known and needed. 


WRITE RIGHT NOW for descriptive literature, 
Prices and full information. 


Mattson Wire & Mfg. Co., Joliet, ill. 


Branches Throughout the Corn Belt. 
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and is larger than in the previous month. 
Prices are steady to firm. 


SHINGLES.—Prices continue firm. No. l’s 
are quoted from $2.75@3.05, averaging 
$2.90@3. Yards have ample stocks, and de- 
mand is good. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE.—Business 
showed a perceptible lull as Septem- 
ber closed. Exports are reported relatively 
unsatisfactory, as for some time past. Hard- 
wood forwardings are going principally to 
the United Kingdom. Some mills are send- 
ing substantial pine cargoes to Argentina 
and other South American destinations. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS.—There has been 
some falling off in demand. Operators wel- 
come the opportunity to fill out badly broken 
inventories. Prices remain firm. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—Longleaf has felt the 
downward pull which for months has af- 
fected shortleaf. Prices on longleaf were 
reported to have dropped around $2. Short- 
leaf production has been reduced by bad 
weather and this species has held about the 
same level of prices as for some weeks. 


HARDWOODS.—Observers note a trend to- 
ward further softening of prices. They hope 
for a comparatively early pick-up in demand 
from furniture factories. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE.—Production is running 
far ahead of sales and shipments. Stocks are 
somewhat larger than they were a year ago, 
but those of some items remain below nor- 
mal—especially low grade boards and dimen- 
sion. Unfilled orders are larger than last 
year’s. The chief demand is from retail 
yards, with mixed cars and speedy shipment 
usually specified. Retail stocks are low, but 
few orders are being placed. Industrial in- 
terests are in the market for a considerable 
amount of crating and box stock. There has 
been no recent change in prices. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR.—Since early 
summer there has been a marked decrease in 
the call for cedar. Fall demand for both 
posts and poles is expected to be active. 


MILLWORK.—The sash and door business 
in Duluth, as well as in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, has taken a decided turn for the bet- 
ter. A large percentage of the trade is com- 
ing from the rural districts, although small 
residential building in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul is progressing at a steady and satisfac- 
tory pace. Cessation of labor troubles has 
been a favorable factor in the larger cities. 
Prices are firm and unchanged, but some mills 
recently announced increases on special work. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 


and brick: 


1926-29 1935 1936 August 


Area Avg. Avg. Avg. 1937 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 79.6 
Brick.. 87.0 72.4 172.4 85.9 
Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 91.7 
Brick..112.0 85.5 85.8 95.0 

Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 104.2 
Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 111.6 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 91.5 97.2 107.0 
Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 113.3 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 103.3 
Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 111.6 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 112.1 
Brick..113.4 94.5 98.8 119.2 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 90.2 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 95.1 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 98.3 
Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 105.4 

Minneap.— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 105.1 
. Brick 98.2 88.6 93.6 111.2 
N. Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.2 73.4 85.3 
Brick.. 96.3 81.3 78.8 88.6 

New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 118.4 
Brick..138.4 92.5 101.8 123.9 

Philadel— Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 91.3 
Brick..100.7 91.9 95.5 98.6 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 115.5 
Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 123.3 

St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 100.6 
Brick..121.1 99.7 99.1 109.0 

San Fran.— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 104.2 
Brick 93.7 91.6 95.6 110.6 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 98.0 
Brick.. 92.2 88.6 86.5 168.6 
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New Machine Doubles Plywood 
Capacity 

Hogu1amM, WaAsH., Sept. 18—A new German 
press that will double the capacity of the Har- 
bor Plywood Corp., for manufacturing its pat- 
ented all-weather outdoor plywood, Super Har- 
bord, arrived here yesterday and will be 
installed at once, according to John Long, 
manager of the company. It will be installed 
under the supervision of A. B. Peterson, the 
company’s mechanical engineer, who says it will 
be in operation within 30 days. In contrast to 
the usual type of plywood press, it contains 
16 hot plates which are applied to 16 panels of 
plywood with 2,500,000 pounds of pressure. 





Sawmilling in the South 


The accompanying photograph shows a 
Cunningham Big Devil Carriage and a 6%- 
inch Cunningham Shot Gun Steam Feed in ac- 
tion at the Bass-Ellis Lumber Co., Marshall, 
Texas. The equipment, installed recently, is 


being used to manufacture all items of air dried 
Precision lumber 


and kiln dried yellow pine. 
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of Vermont, and for seven years was director 
of industrial relations of one of the biggest 
newsprint companies in Canada. In 1927-28 
he was industrial relations adviser at the In- 
ternational Labor office in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


British Columbia Board Orders 


Raises in Wages 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 18.— Minimum 
wages of some fifteen thousand workers in the 
sawmilling and woodworking industries of 
British Columbia were raised by 5 cents an 
hour under an order of the board of industrial 
relations recently. Recognizing the increased 
cost of living and the improvement in indus- 
trial conditions, the board increased the basic 
rate in sawmilling from 35 to 40 cents an 
hour. Where a worker is under 21 years of 
age, he may be paid 30 cents an hour, but in 
no case must the 30 cent wage apply to more 
than 10 percent of the total number of workers 
employed. 

In the woodworking industry—which includes 
sash and door plants, cabinet works, furniture 
making and similar occupations—the basic wage 








is being produced at the rate of 37,000 feet a 
day with this machinery. It is expected that 
this production will be increased 15 percent as 
soon as the crew is better organized. Com- 
plete information concerning the equipment and 
its operation can be obtained from the Cunning- 
ham Machinery Corp., Shreveport, La. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A; report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 11, 1937, totaled 1,515,932 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 71,242 cars (a decrease 
of 8,532 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Aug. 28); grain, 69,084 cars; 
livestock, 28,789 cars; coal, 253,124 cars;' ore, 
143,977 cars; coke, 19,679 cars; merchandise, 
320,365 cars, and .miscellaneous, 609,672 cars. 
The total loadings for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 11 show a decrease of 52,688 cars below 
the amount for the two weeks ended Aug. 28. 





Joins Timber Company's Staff 


Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 18.—Roderic Olzen- 
dam, who has had wide experience in the field 
of industrial relations, has joined the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. and will be affiliated with 
that firm in handling its industrial and public 
relations at headquarters, here, according to an 
announcement last week by company officials. 

Mr. Olzendam is a graduate of the University 


is also raised from 35 to 40 cents an hour. 
Youths between 18 and 21 must be paid 30 
cents an hour, and boys under 18, 25 cents an 
hour. 

After Nov. 15, the total number of men re- 
ceiving less than 40 cents must not exceed a 
third of the total payroll in any plant. The 
new orders which went into effect Aug. 16 do 
not apply to apprentices properly indentured. 


Redwood Burl Hunter Finds 


Immense One 


San Francisco, Cauir., Sept. 18.—What is 
said to be one of the largest redwood burls 
ever found in the redwood belt was recently 
uncovered near Westport, Mendocino County. 
It was discovered by H. G. DeVilbiss, a pro- 
fessional burl hunter. The burl was twenty- 
five feet long, nineteen feet at its greatest 
width, and eight to ten feet in diameter. Esti- 
mates of its weight range up to eighty tons. 
It is being cut up for shipment to factories, 
where it will be converted into furniture and 
novelties. Growing from the burl were three 
trees, three and a half and four feet in diameter, 
two of which were dead. 








A RECENT national survey by the Soil Con- 
servation Service disclosed that the farmers co- 
operating with the erosion-control agency have 
constructed or reallocated approximately 14,000 
miles of fencing during the last three years. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 














Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Anaheim—Ganahl-Grim Lumber 


Co. succeeded by Ernest Ganahl Lumber Co. of 
Anaheim. 
Los_Angeles—H. D. Crockett lumber yard at 


1664 East Florence Ave., 
McEntire and is being 
Lumber & Wrecking Co. 

Los Angeles—Vernon Fixture & Cabinet Co. suc- 
ceeded by Vernon Showcase & Fixture Co., 2044 
East 45th St. 

Upper Lake—Willits Lumber Co. 
Diamond Match Co. 


IDAHO. Post Falls—Munson & Muzzy have sold 
Post Falls Shingle Mill to E. Mongrain, E. Gibbons 
and Fred E. Walker, of Portland; the mill will be 


was purchased by F. B. 
operated as the McEntire 


purchased by 


enlarged. 
ILLINOIS. Alpha—Alpha Lumber Co. succeeded 
by R. 8S. Douglas. 


Chicago—Corona Furniture Co. changed name to 
Corona Manufacturing Co., 3125 West Chicago Ave. 





Chicago—Eureka Parlor Manufacturing Corp 
changed name to Eureka Manufacturing Corp., 
5947 Lowe Ave. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis — Anderson - Davidson 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Anderson Lumber & 
Supply Co., 1140 East 46th St 


Waynetown—Allen A. Wilkinson Co. 
by Waynetown Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Benedict—George Fowler & Co. suc- 
ceeded by Glenn B. Stotts Lumber & Supply Co. 


succeeded 


MINNESOTA. Pine Center (P. O. at Brainerd)— 
Smude Bros. Lumber Co. succeeded by Smude 
Lumber Co, 

MISSISSIPPI. Crenshaw—Big Three Lumber 





Co. succeeded by 

Macon—Ben F. 
Chileutt & Sons. 

Osyka—W. D. Ott sawmill acquired by Precision 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) of Louisiana. 

NEBRASKA. Carroll—Smith-Hovelson 
Co. succeeded by Fullerton Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—Creo-Dipt Co., 
the capital stock of which has been purchased by 
a group of Niagara Frontier business men, has 
taken over the Weatherbest Corp. and the Weath- 
erbest business will be continued as a division of 
the Creo-Dipt Co. 

OREGON. Chiloquin—Drake Lumber & Fuel Co. 
local yard purchased by J. W. Copeland Yards, 
and the two yards will be consolidated. 

Scotts Mills—Nelson Lumber Co. succeeded by 
P. W. Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Canadian, Darrouzett and Gruver— 
Panhandle Lumber Co. yards at foregoing towns 
purchased by James D. Bartlett of Clinton, Okla.. 
who will operate them as the Canadian Lumber 
Co. (Inc.). 

Corpus Christi—Pickering Lumber Sales Co. suc- 
ceeded by Ed Steves & Sons (Inc.). 

Denton—Leeper & Baldwin (Inc.) succeeded by 
Waples-Painter Co. 

Perryton—Panhandle Lumber Co. 
James D. Bartlett of Clinton, Okla., 
known as the Perryton Lumber Co. 

Sinton—Pickering Lumber Sales Co. 
by Ed Steves & Sons (Inc.). 

VIRGINIA. Broadway—I. P. Wittig Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Ivan P. Wittig. 

Clifton Forge—Eugene Mathews & Co. succeeded 
bv Dixie Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—North-Calkins Lumber 
Co. has sold an interest to Earl E. Gaines of Har- 
lowtown, Mont. 


Crenshaw Lumber & Ice Co. 
Chileutt succeeded by Ben F. 





Lumber 


purchased by 
and will be 


succeeded 





Camas—A,. Fantini has leased Camas Lumber 
Co. sawmill to Olson Bros. Lumber Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—W. T. Mc- 
Whorter succeeded by McWhorter Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Co. 

WISCONSIN. Augusta—Kain-Lampert Lumber 


Co., in which R. J. Kain and H. H. Lampert were 
equal owners, has been sold to Lampert Yards 
(Inc.) of St. Paul, Minn., and in the future will 
be operated as one of the Lampert group. R. J. 
Kain has retired and the Augusta yard will be 
managed by H. L. Hanson. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Venetian Blind 
Service Co.; $25,000. 

INDIANA. Mt. Vernon—Madden Handle Co.; 
$8,000. The Maley & Wertz Lumber Co. of Evans- 
ville, Ind., recently purchased the local factory 
from the Ruminer interests. The Maley & Wertz 
Lumber Co. and the Madden interests will be asso- 
ciated in the operation of the factory, with the 
latter directly in charge. 


aL“ Covingon—Yates Lumber Co.; 
Hodgenville—Southern Cooperage Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Winchester—R. L. Palmer 
Co. (Inc.), wholesale lumber business. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Houston Wholesale Lum- 
ber Co., 7042 South St.; $5,000. Dealer in lumber, 
builders’ supplies and _ fuel. 

NEW JERSEY. East 
Lumber Corp. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Bay Ridge Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), 6311 Fifth Ave.; $10,000. 

Patchogue—Patchogue Lumber Corp.; 
lumber, dredging, wrecking and salvage. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Laurinburg — Arrowood 


Manufacturing Co.; to manufacture lumber and 
lumber products. 


Orange—James Lynch 


$20,000; 


OREGON. Grants 
Products Co.; $25,000. 
Portland—Mist Logging Co.; $50,000. 
Portland—Werner Timber Co.; $50,000. 
TEXAS. Beaumont—Beaumont Stave Co. 
Canadian—Canadian Lumber Co.; $75,000. 
Houston—Thompson-White Lumber Co. 
Lubbock—James M. Pryor Co.; $5,000. 
VIRGINIA. Providence Forge—Virginia 
Crafters (Inc.); $15,000; to deal 
wood of all kinds. 
Roanoke—Cromer Home Builders (Inc.); 
To deal in building materials. 


Pass—Grants Pass Wood 


Wood 
in timber and 


$15,000. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Charles' Henry, 
formerly with Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co., is 
engaging in wholesale lumber business for himself. 

IOWA. Lake Park—Gaynor Lumber Co. of Sioux 
City, Iowa, will open a new yard here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Utica—John Stubbs has opened a 
lumber yard here, carrying a full line of lumber 
and building materials. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—F. & lL. Lumber Co. has 
been opened at 11th St. and Empire Ave. by Floyd 
Fryer and Carl E. Longenecker. 

NEBRASKA. Papillion—Megel & Son have 
added a lumber department to their implement 
and builders’ supplies business. 


OKLAHOMA. Atoka—Crews-Wyrick Lumber Co. 
has opened for business with a complete stock of 
building materials. 

Putnam—Mason Lumber Co. opened a lumber 
yard and building materials store. 

OREGON. Prineville—Alexander-Yawkey Lum- 
ber Co.; to operate a sawmill. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Anderson—Carson Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), 201 Townsend St., will engage in build- 
ing and contracting and will carry a full line of 
building supplies. 

TEXAS. Coleman—James Padgitt Lumber Co. 
will operate a lumber yard, carrying a full line 
of building materials and paints. 

Synder—R. J. Randals will open a lumber yard 
here, offering building materials of all kinds. 

WASHINGTON. Renton—Renton Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. will engage in. business here. 


| e 
Casualties 

ALABAMA. Jasper—The R. H. Carr Lumber 
Co. and its retail subsidiary, Scott Lumber Co.. 
had a sawmill, three planing mills, one dry shed, 
several hundred thousand feet of lumber, plant 
boilers and three box cars destroyed by fire, with 


loss estimated at $75,000, partly covered by insur- 
ance. Will rebuild burned part of operation. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
retail yard at 3839 Milwaukee Ave. was swept by 
fire causing loss estimated at $60,000. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis—Phoenix Lumber & 
Hardware Co., 1319 North Capitol Ave., suffered 


loss by fire estimated at between $60,000 and 
$70,000, covered by insurance. 
MISSOURI. St. Joseph—Garfield Avenue Lumber 


Co. suffered a loss by fire of between $60,000 and 
$70,000, partly covered by insurance. 


New Mills and Equipment 


CALIFORNIA. Eureka—The Arrow Mill Co. of 
Chicago is building a sawmill and Venetian blind 
and battery separator manufacturing plant at 
Eureka, at a cost of $100,000. 


OREGON.  Prineville—Alexander-Yawkey Lum- 
ber Co., a new concern, will construct a modern 
sawmill here, with an initial investment of about 
$200,000. Construction of a planer unit will begin 
about the first of the year. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Marpole— 
Eburne Saw Mills (Ltd.) plan repairs and new 
equipment to cost about $40,000. 





Begins Logging in Santee 
Swamp 


FRANKLIN, Va., Sept. 20.—The Camp Manu- 
facturing Co., one of the largest lumber manu- 
facturing concerns in the South, has begun 
logging on the 20,000 acres of swamp land 
recently purchased by it in Santee Swamp along 
the Santee River in Williamsburg County, 
South Carolina. The timber on this tract is 
original growth tidewater red cypress and gum, 
with a small amount of other hardwoods. Ex- 
perts who have examined the timber say that 
both the cypress and gum in this swamp have 
no superior in the entire country as to quality, 
grade and texture. This newly acquired tract, 
with other timber available to the two South 
Carolina mills of the Camp Manufacturing Co., 
will keep these plants in operation for a number 
of years. 
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Lumber Dealers 


earn good profits on 





Get your full share of this good 
well-paying Roofer business. Be 
ready with Southern Yellow Pine 
Roofers—standard size boards 
made especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Keep your eye on the farm mar- 
ket for Roofers—for homes, 
barns and other farm buildings. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 
in 34” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 


saler: 
Tolleson Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 


King & Thurston 


Manufacturers Air-Dried Roofers 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 
J. W. Starr & Sons Lumber Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Dimension and Boards 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber-- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 20.—At a gathering of 
spruce manufacturers and distributors affiliated 
with the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association held at the Parker House in Boston 
on Thursday, Sept. 9, much progress was made 
toward the adoption of a tentative set of rules 
to govern the inspection of eastern spruce, that 
would conform to and be acceptable to the 
committee on American Lumber Standards. As 
recently as Jan. 1, the association issued stand- 
ard grading rules for northern white and 
Norway pines. 

Referring to the current sharp price com- 
petition in the sale of surplus holdings of 
West Coast fir and hemlock, the sales manager 
for one of the larger distributors commented 
that larger wholesale distributors at Atlantic 
Coast centers, working in harmony with the few 
mills that sell direct through their own sales- 
men, should be able to bridge temporary “sur- 
plus” periods by storing consignments, and add 
greatly to price stability both at the mills and 
the distributing markets. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—As 
the receivers liquidate surplus. holdings 
landed here in the past three months, we 
have a sharp trading market. While the 
current modest surplus is being reduced, 
buyers do not take kindly to price advances, 
and when wholesale offices announced— 
effective Sept. 15—an advance of 25 cents 
through the hemlock and fir list to cover 
added costs due to wage adjustments at the 
mills, on the ships and for handling to the 
yards, there was an added cause for sales 
resistance. The discount page is moved 
along from 15% to 16 of the West Coast 
manual, For mill shipment, offices here are 
quoting fir schedules at the discount of 
$7@7.50 from page 16, with the hemlock dis- 
count $1 higher. Transit lots are again held 
at close to the mill shipment price basis, 
though an occasional desirable lot of fir near 
at hand carries the discount down as low 
as $6. From the local distribution yards, 
round lots of fir to dealers are priced at the 
$3 discount. There is an apparent scarcity 
of 2x10-inch in 20-foot and longer. Vessel 
rates continue at $14. Receipts at the local 
docks to date in September tallied exactly 
4,402,980 feet, with two ships now unloading 
small consignments. 


EASTERN SPRUCE All items in the 
spruce list—with the single exception of lath 
are decidedly firm, though not quotably 
higher. The few large mills this side of the 
St. John River that will operate during the 
next three months are booked well ahead 
on dimension and boards, while nearly all 
of the Provincial mills are concentrating on 
the home demand in Canada, and the per- 
sistent call for 3-inch deals from the English 
market. There is little selling competition 
by Canadian mills in this market. On both 
sides of the line, most sizes of dry stock are 
scarce, and are being held at top prices. This 
is particularly true of dressed boards, with 
the 6- and 7-inch still available at a range 
of $36@38, though the latter price is rapidly 
disappearing. For the smaller dimension 
sizes of scantling, 2x3- and 4-inch, the larger 
mills are very firm at $35@36, with a few 
of the smaller sub-standard mills quoting 
$1@2 less, delivered at Boston rate points. 
Dry random, to be shipped from stocks on 
the mill yards, is well sold up at $2@3 under 
dimension prices. There is a free demand 
for bundled furring, with the 2-inch at 
$32@33, and the 38-inch $1 higher. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The market for 
spruce lath is sluggish, as production ex- 
ceeds demand. The larger mills make lath 
only as needed to fill current orders, but the 
smaller mills have no other outlet for their 
slabs and at times produce more lath than 
the market will absorb. Standard quotations 
have dropped to $5.50 for the 1%-inch, and 
to $5.75 for the wider. They are offered by 
the smaller mills at 50 cents to $1 less. De- 
mand for eastern white cedar shingles is fair 
only, but there is little pressure to sell, and 
prices continue at $5 per thousand for the 
extra’s; clears, $4.50; 2nd clears, $4, and clear 














walls, $3.75. Local wholesale stocks of West 
Coast red cedars in all grades and sizes are 
ample and quotations do not change. This 
is true also of carload lots shipped direct 
from the mills to New England yards. The 
18-inch No. 1 Perfections are still quoted per 
square at $4.87, with the 16-inch XXXXX 
No. 1 at $4.30; No. 2, $3.75, and No. 3, $2.75. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—Sales to the 
woodworkers, heel shops and wood novelty 
plants are in small volume, and run largely 
to single carlots, with few if any season 
contracts or round lot orders reported. Some 
of the larger and well financed heel shops 
are picking up bargain lots of thick maple 
but the smaller shops carried over heavy 
supplies from last season, and have shown 
little interest in new purchases, while the 
larger maple mills show no _ tendency to 
shade prices in an effort to book new busi- 
ness. The smaller mills are offering full 
length 2-inch plank at a range of $74@82. 
Inch FAS birch or maple is well sold up at 
$86@90, and from that point up to $98@105 
for the 2-inch. There is some weakness in 
No. 1 common and select inch maple, with 
quotations by better mills down $5 to $60, and 
inch birch of this grade selling at $58@60. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—Mills are finding a 
good market for inch square edge at prices 
ranging from $22@28 on cars at the mill 
yard, based on widths and lengths of the 
stock. Supplies of the round edge are ample 
for the modest current demand, with sales 
on the mill yard as low as $12 and as high 
as $16, and occasionally $17 for a lot of extra 
wide and straight boards. 

From Newport, R. I., comes a romantic yet 
tragic story which culminated Thursday, Sept. 
16 with the death of George Howland Ham- 
mett, head of the retail lumber and hardware 
firm of A. & H. G. Hammett Co., of that 
city. He had been seriously ill at the Newport 
Hospital, and Sept. 16 was united in marriage 
with Miss Helen McNulty of Boston, as the 
patient lay upon his hospital cot. The cere- 
mony was performed by the local Congrega- 
tional minister. The couple had been engaged 
since May, and the marriage was approved by 
the groom’s physician. On the following day he 
passed away. Mr. Hammett’s father, who 
founded the lumber business, died several 
months ago, leaving an estate of well over 
$400,000. It is reported that, by will, this bride 
of a day inherits the entire estate. 

Horace B. Shepard, head of the Shepard & 
Morse Lumber Co., Boston, now in his 83rd 
year, returns Monday, Sept. 27 from a two 
weeks’ visit in Bermuda. With him on the 
trip were Mrs. I. Minot Shepard and her two 
children, Miss Elizabeth Shepard, a debutante 
of last season, and I. Minot Shepard, Jr. Mr. 
Shepard’s son Minot died in 1918. 

L. S. Crane, of the L. S. Crane Co., of 
Machias, Me., with mills at Whitneyville and 
Whiting, was a visitor in Boston Sept. 14. 

Walter E. Chamberlin, head of John M. 
Woods & Co.; Charles Holyoke, of the Charles 
Holyoke Lumber Corp., and Daniel Titcomb, 
Boston representative of Plunkett-Webster 
Lumber Co., of New Rochelle, N. Y., made up 
the Boston delegation to the National Hard- 
wood convention held in Chicago last week. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The movement of lumber in this metropoli- 
tan area—both at wholesale and retail—is defi- 
nitely slower than it was two weeks ago, in 
large measure, apparently, because of uncer- 
tainty as to the costs both of production and 
distribution of material. Pacific Coast ad- 
vices today give details of a vicious inter-union 
struggle that is forcing scores of mills and 
logging crews into idleness. This western 
labor struggle affects business here, for last 
week the Carpenters’ Union in both Phila- 
delphia and New York served notice on all 
lumber dealers that lumber loaded on ships 
at so-called C.1.0O. mills, would not be 
handled by workers affiliated with the A. F. 
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of L. At New London, Conn., last week the 
truck drivers were on strike, and no lumber 
was being moved from the Terminal. There 
are sporadic strikes in many sections involv- 
ing lumber handlers, truckers, and building 
workers, and increased costs must be cov- 
ered by rising commodity prices. <A cur- 
rent move in that direction is the change 
effective Sept. 15 by intercoastal distribu- 
tors, moving the discount page from 15% 
to page 16 of the West Coast manual, which 
adds 25 cents a thousand to the price of 
lumber as a partial offset to increased labor 
costs. Prices for eastern spruce dimension 
or random are somewhat firmer, but not 
quotably higher. Of spruce lath there is 
still a surplus here in storage, and, as con- 
sumption is light, the price has_ softened, 
with current sales to dealers as low as 
$5 @5.50. 

Secretary Sid L. Darling, of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber’ Association, 
will return to headquarters next Saturday 
from a two weeks’ tour of wholesale centers 
in the South and West. He was accom- 
panied by President Coulbourn, of Philadel- 
phia, and en route to Chicago to attend the 
annual of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association Sept. 16 and 17 they visited with 
members in Pittsburgh on Sept. 13, Colum- 
bus, Sept. 14, and Cincinnati, Sept. 15. Re- 
turning from the Chicago convention, the 
secretary had arranged to meet the trade 
in Indianapolis Sept. 20; Dayton, Sept. 21; 
Toledo, Sept. 22; Cleveland, Sept. 23, and 
Buffalo, Sept. 24. In the latter city he will 
address the weekly luncheon of the Lumber 
Exchange. 

Receipts of West Coast fir and hemlock by 
water at Albany in August totaled 5,627,000 
feet, to bring the tally for June, July and 
August to 16,939,000 feet. 


Baltimore, Md. 


LABOR—The cost of handling lumber, 
especially unloading vessels, in Baltimore, 
has been materially increased by the action 
of the longshoremen’s union, which has 
asked for and obtained an increase from 90 
cents to $1 a thousand feet. The raise has 
been granted by a number of the wholesalers, 
though it is not being uniformly followed. 
Some of the most active distributors espe- 
cially of the stocks brought in from the North 
Carolina pine region have gone out on the 
streets and picked up crews of men, mostly 
negroes, who are receiving the old rate of 
50 cents an hour, and it remains to be seen 
how long the dealers paying the higher rate 
will adhere to this arrangement. The work- 
ers on steamships that bring lumber here 
from the West Coast and from the South 
present a different problem. They are being 
lined up by the C. I. O. especially, and di- 
rected to refuse to handle the freight on any 
vessel that does not at all times employ union 
labor. They also insist that a corporation 
may not put its.own force to work on dis- 
charging a ship, unless it pays the regular 
longshoreman scale of $1 an hour. Any con- 
cern that uses its own force, which may be 
receiving 50 cents an hour at the company 
plants, and does not pay the union long- 
shoremen rate of $1 an hour, invites a strike, 
and the union will not supply any men to 
unload when they are needed. 


EXPORT—Some of the exporters of lum- 
ber and logs have received letters from their 
connections in the United Kingdom, asking 
them to hold back with shipments. It does 
not appear that any of these communications 
have an official character, but they seem to 
have been inspired by persons in authority, 
and have given rise to the theory that they 
may be connected with a plan to husband 
the resources of the country as much as 
possible in view of the involved situation 
created in the Far East by the Sino-Japanese 
war. In letters from brokers who ask that 
shipments be held back, this suggestion is 
emphasized by rejection of shipments, on 
the plea that they were unduly delayed and 
other excuses, all designed to halt or stop 
altogether the forwarding of lumber and 
logs, which had been in relatively good re- 
quest for some time. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand has 
taken on somewhat greater activity during 
the last two weeks, with the distributors 
called on to supply stocks in increasing 
quantities. Assortments on the wharves are 
being drawn on about as fast as deliveries 
are made. Prices show little if any change. 

CYPRESS — Potential buyers manifest 
wants quite up to those of previous periods, 
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Let This NEW Edition of 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT RATING BOOK 


Help You Increase Your Sales and Profits 





The October 1937 Edition, Fully Revised, is 


Just Off the Press 





It Offers You These Exclusive Features 


@ Always Up-to-Date 
Being supplemented TWICE-A-WEEK, 
this Rating Book, in your office, is kept 
new and up-to-date. Changes are report- 
ed to you every three days. 


@ Exclusive Ledger Information 


Thousands of Delinquent Unpaid Accounts 
Reports received monthly, give you the 
benefit of Exclusive Credit Facts--garnered 
from the ledgers of hundreds of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. 


@ New Concerns Reported © Effective Tracer System 


New concerns starting up are immediate- 
ly reported in the TWICE-A -WEEK Sup- 
plements — an invaluable source of new 
potential customers. 


Tracer system of gathering information 
offsets the effect of “hand picked” refer- 
ences. Reciprocal Tracer Reports are sent 
free to co-operators. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


Give us your permission to put this Supplemented 
Rating Book in your office ON APPROVAL and 
Without Obligation. Use it for 30 Days and de- 
termine for yourself how it will help you in find- 
ing customers for your products and in selling 


IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 


more safely on credit. If it doesn’t come up to 
your expectations, just return it at our expense. 


You can keep it by paying only $31.75 and agree- 
ing to make three other such payments for a 
FULL YEAR of SERVICE. 


WRITE TODAY, TO EITHER ADDRESS BELOW, FOR 
YOUR APPROVAL COPY OF THIS NEW BOOK 


“Always Up-To-Date Because Supplemented Twice-A-Week” 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. 


608 S. Dearborn Street 99 Wall Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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LONG TIMBERS! 


Our Main 
Lumber 
Business 


Our Real 
Lumber 
Business is 





OSTRANDER 
RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
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2x4’s--- Straight Cars 
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Old Growth Fir, 
Western Hemlock, 
White Fir 


TRIO LUMBER CO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 


f 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 


332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 











O TIMBER ESTIMATORS D 


LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS —- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS — CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Maritime Bldg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














and the level of values is well sustained by 
the producers. 

LONGLEAF PINE—Some gain in activity 
is to be noted, and with prices on the whole 
quite steady. 

WESTERN WOODS—Buyers of West Coast 
woods are disposed to anticipate wants, on 
the chance that labor troubles at the mills 
might interfere with shipments. The lower 
grades appear to reflect some hesitancy, but 
there is a fairly brisk call for better grades. 
Ponderosa pine was in rather full supply, 
though nothing like congestion is to be 
noted. 

HARDWOODS—tThere has been no change 
in volume of domestic business, but the out- 
look for foreign trade is not encouraging. 
Prices are little lower than they have been, 
if any recession at all has taken place. High 
grades fare better than the common lumber. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been a little slower 
in the past week or two, and prices of some 
woods have eased off, although no real weak- 
ness is disclosed. Southern pine shows a 
somewhat softer tone. Shingles are reported 
holding steady. Some lumbermen believe 
that higher costs of labor, and to some ex- 
tent the advances that have taken place in 
materials, have caused a curtailment of 
building. Construction in the suburbs of this 
city, however, continues active, being much 
ahead of the volume of a year ago. 


HARDWOODS—Demand is less active than 
wholesalers had hoped for. Many indus- 
trial consumers have been holding off on 
account of a less satisfactory outlook for 
fall business, though less is heard of labor 
troubles than there was a few weeks ago. 
Not much change in hardwood prices has 
taken place lately, and northern hardwoods 
are reported especially firm. 

WESTERN PINES—Ponderosa pine prices 
have eased off in the past week or two, while 
Idaho pine has continued firm. Wholesalers 
find that their customers are inclined to hold 
off or to make purchases only for immediate 
needs. Fall business is expected to show 
an improvement over that of the summer, 
and much building work is being started in 
localities where industrial business is prom- 
ising. 

NORTHERN PINE—Demand is fair, though 
not making much gain as yet over summer 
volume. Prices are well maintained, as the 
mills have no heavy stocks and are able to 
move a good volume without concessions. 
Increased labor costs have tended to make 
the market firmer than it might otherwise be. 





Hymeneal 


SCHOENEMAN-LONG—Miss Katherine Jane 
Long was married to Barton F. Schoeneman 
of Sioux City, Iowa, early in September. The 
groom was a student at Grinnell (lowa) Col- 
lege and the University of Nebraska, and is 
now vice president of the Schoeneman Lum- 
ber Co. and president of the Schoeneman Con- 
struction Co., Sioux City. The bride attended 
Stephens College and the University of Mis- 
souri both at Columbia, Mo. 


GREEF-AUSTIN—Robert J. Greef, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Greef of Eldora, lowa, 
and Miss Margaret Ann Austin, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Austin of Cedar Rapids, 
were married Sept. 12 in an afternoon cere- 
mony at the Grace Episcopal Church in 
Charles City, Iowa, by Rev. James Dew-Brit- 
tian. The church was decorated with flowers 
and ferns. Mrs. Greef graduated from the 
University of Iowa, where she was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. She taught French and 
mathematics in the Charles City High School 
three years. Mr. Greef, son of the Eldora, 
Iowa, lumber family, is a graduate of the 
University of Iowa. He taught English in 
boys’ schools in Turkey three years and 
upon returning to the United States taught 
the same subject in the high school at 
Charles City for two years. Last year he 
studied at the University of Chicago where 
he expects to receive his Masters degree this 
fall. He is a member of the faculty of the 
Junior College at LaGrange, Ill., where the 
young couple will live upon returning from 
a wedding trip in Wisconsin. 








Mr. and Mrs. Walter Payne Hyer, Charles- 
ton, S. C., have announced the engagement 
of their daughter, Miss Aretha Hyer, to 
Richard Olney Halsey, who is associated with 
his father, Malvern Halsey, in a manufactur- 
ing and wholesale lumber business. 





The engagement of Miss Glory Tebb, only 
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daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Coleman 
Tebb, to Warren Sherman, Jr., Detroit, was 
announced by Miss Tebb’s parents at Aber- 
deen, Wash., Sept. 11. Mr. Tebb is head of 
the lumber corporation in Aberdeen carry- 
ing his name. Miss Tebb recently returned 
from France and England. 


It has been announced in Tacoma. Wash., 
that Miss Marian Guyles and Robert Evans 
Deering are engaged and will be married 
during the winter. Mr. Deering is the son 
of the president of the John Dower Lumber 
Co., and Mrs. Deering. Young Mr. Deering is 
a graduate of the University of Washington, 
and Miss Guyles attended Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of Washington. 





Dwelling Units Increase 
Percent for Half-Year 


WasuincTon, D. C., Sept. 20.—There were 
118,597 dwelling units provided in new struc- 
tures in the entire urban area of the United 
States during the first half of 1937, according 
to estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins announced. 
“This is an increase of more than 33,000 units, 
or 39 percent, as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1936,” Miss Perkins said. “These 
estimates-are based on reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from more than 
1,500 cities having a population of approxi- 
mately 59,000,000, or 85 percent of the entire 
urban population, according to the 1930 census, 
The urban area of the United States, as defined 
by the Census Bureau, consists of 3,165 cities 
with an aggregate population in 1930 of 68,- 
955,000. 

_ “The Bureau’s figures show that cities of all 
sizes registered gains in the number of family 
dwelling units provided. The rate of increase, 
however, was somewhat greater in cities hay- 
ing a population of less than 25,000 than in 
the larger cities. All geographic divisions shared 
in the increase. The most pronounced gain was 
registered in the Pacific Coast States.” 
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Study Effect of Kiln Circulation 
on Quality of Drying 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 18.—An_ interesting 
series of experimental studies in the kiln drying 
of Ponderoso pine has been undertaken re- 
cently by the research laboratory of the West- 
ern Pine Association, according to an announce- 
ment by the association. A special kiln for 
experimental purposes has been erected at the 
plant of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., in 
Bend, Ore., where studies will be made for the 
next two or three months. This kiln was de- 
signed and built jointly by the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., the Moore Dry Kiln Co., and the 
Western Pine Association. Although shorter 
than standard kilns, it handles a charge of 
standard sized loads. It is so constructed that 
the drying factors of temperature, humidity and 
circulation can be varied and measured with 
great precision. 

The purpose of this seasoning study is to 
determine the effect of circulation on the drying 
rate of Ponderosa pine lumber, and to learn 
the practical limits to which mills can afford 
to go in creating circulation within a kiln. 
Particular attention will be given to the effect 
of different rates of circulation on the speed 
and quality of drying. After each charge is 
removed from the kiln, the stock will be graded 
by an expert grader to determine the exact 
quality of drying under any set of conditions. 
The greatest value to be secured from this re- 
search project will be the determination of the 
amount of circulation to be provided for in 
the construction of future dry kilns. It will 
also be of practical value to the western pine 
industry to find out whether or not it will be 
economical to remodel existing kiln units by 
increasing circulation. 

Carl A. Rasmussen, of the association’s Lab- 
oratory staff, is conducting the study at Bend, 
under the direction of Albert Hermann, research 
engineer in charge of the Portland laboratory. 
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LABOR MAKES ITS DEMANDS 


Oakland Building Crafts Get 
10 Cent An Hour Raise 


OAKLAND, ‘Ca.ir., Sept. 18.—After a six 
weeks’ tie-up, plasterers, lathers and hodcarriers 
in Alameda County went back to work Sept. 10 
when employers granted a 10 cent an hour raise 
to workers in each of the unions involved. 
Under terms of an agreement reached between 
representatives of the employers and the union 
groups, plasterers will receive $1.60 an hour; 
hodcarriers, $1.45, and lathers, $1.60. The 
agreement runs to May, 1938, and calls for 
negotiations next February on the original 25 
cent an hour raise demanded by all three 
groups. Strikes and lockouts are outlawed 
until May, 1939. 


Contests Order to Pay Men for 


Time on Strike 


SPOKANE, WAsH., Sept. 18—A labor rela- 
tions case involving the Carlisle Lumber Co., 
one of the largest in the Northwest, was before 
the United States circuit court of appeals at 
Spokane the week of Sept. 13. The retroactive 
effect of the Labor Act was one of the major 
issues. The Labor Relations Board contends 
that three unfair labor practices were indulged 
in by the lumber company, listed as follows: 
1. Discrimination in terms of employment. 2. 
Domination and interference with a labor or- 
ganization. 3. Refusal to bargain with a labor 
union. The Labor Board ruled that the com- 
pany reinstate men who had been on strike, and 
pay them back wages, making allowance for 
what they earned at other employment, if any- 
thing, during the interval. Counsel for the 
lumber company made a rough estimate that 
such back pay might amount to $300,000, and 
there would be no way of checking on what 
men might have earned since the labor trouble 


began twenty-five months ago. The three 
judges asked for written argument to supple- 
ment oral arguments presented, covering retro- 
active effect of the statute, upon which the 
Labor Relations Board is basing a substantial 
part of its claim. 


Indiana Consuming Plants Face 
Labor Demands 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 21.—Some of the 
large woodworking industries of the State have 
been affected by CIO activities during the last 
week or so. The labor organization took an- 
other step toward control at Goshen, Ind., with 
meetings of members of the International 
Woodworkers of America, a relatively new unit 
at the plants of the Goshen Churn & Ladder 
Co. and the Goshen Manufacturing Co. Other 
meetings were held at the Goshen Veneer Co., 
the Goshen Sash & Door Co., and the I-XL 
Furniture Co., all extensive employers of labor. 
Down at Jasper, Ind., a conciliator of the State 
labor division has been promised by the State 
labor commissioner for a joint meeting of ten 
furniture company representatives and agents of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Join- 
ers. A strike of approximately 1,200 employees 
has been averted pending an attempt to arbitrate 
demands of the carpenters. 


Flooring Workers on Strike 


CINCINNATI, Ou1I0, Sept. 20.—Mill employees 
at M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. were still out up 
toa today, but there were hopes that a settle- 
ment might be reached in the strike. Officers of 
the company said that the men walked out after 
the firm made a closed-shop contract for 12 
months. The company has appealed to the La- 
bor Relations Board for an arbitration. About 
one hundred workers in the flooring factory are 
involved, 


Grants 5 Percent Wage 
Increase 


New Lonpon, Wis., Sept. 20.—Employees 
of the Hatten Lumber Co., here, have been 
granted a 5 percent increase in wages, establish- 
ing a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour. No 
change in working hours or schedules is an- 
ticipated. 





Nahma Prepares for Hunters’ 
Shindig 

EscanaBa, Micu., Sept. 20.—Elaborate prep- 
arations are under way for the annual influx 
of hunters which marks the opening of the 
deer season in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. The country around Escanaba was known 
to the Indians as “the land of the red buck,” 
and within a half hour’s ride from this city 
there are dozens of good deer hunting regions. 
The favorite places are the Ralph, Nahma, 
Rapid River, Trenary and Rock areas. The 
season Officially lasts only from Nov. 15 to 
Nov. 30, but the fun begins before that. Only 
one male deer is allowed each licensee, and an 
occasional bear is shot, but there are other 
reasons for making the trip up into the deer 
country. 

One of the big amusement events of the deer 
hunting season is the annual “Deer Hunters’ 
Shindig,” which will be held this year on Sat- 
urday evening, Nov. 13, at the Nahma Com- 
munity Building, of the Bay de Noquet Lumber 
Co., at Nahma, Mich. Hunters and Huntresses 
will dance in their woods costumes and fun 
will be fast and furious. A banquet for deer 
hunters will be given earlier in the evening at 
the Nahma hotel under the auspices of the Con- 
servation Committee of the Escanaba Chamber 
of Commerce. Talks on various phases of deer 
hunting will feature the program. 





CLARK BAND MILLS 













42" Mill 


5 Foot No. 1 Mill with Saw 30’-9” Long 
5 Foot No. 2 Mill with Saw 32’-3” Long 


Saws are 10” wide 16 Gauge 


Will Handle Logs Up To 48” Dia. 


42” Mill with Saw 23’-1” Long 
Saws are 8” wide 17 Gauge 


Will Handle Logs Up To 36” Dia. 


SAWMILL DIVISION 


CLARK BROS. CO. 
OLEAN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


GLARK 





R. H. No. 2—5 Ft. Mill 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








A recent visitor at California’s famous Lake 
Tahoe resort was Phil Farnsworth, advertising 
executive of the California, Redwood Associa- 
tion. 


Roy E. Hills, sales manager of Wendling 
Nathan Co., San Francisco, recently returned 
from a three-months’ European tour with his 
wife and son. 


Iron & Steel Products (Inc.), Hegewisch 
Station, Chicago, has purchased for disman- 
tling lumber mills at Andrews and Georgetown, 
S. C., and Burgaw, N. C. 


Recent visitors to the Buffalo, lumber trade 
included L. B. Culter, Hammond (B. C.) Cedar 
Co.; W. H. McLellen, Capilano Shingle Co., 
North Vancouver, B. C., and D. A. White, Sun 
Lumber Co. of Weston, W. Va. 


Horace F. Taylor, president of Taylor & 
Crate (Inc.), Buffalo, is a member of a com- 
mittee of business men which will study the 
industrial needs of the city under a program 
started by the Chamber of Commerce. 


J. S. Foley, president and general manager 
of Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla., has been 
invited to discuss the important subject of wage 
and hour legislation at the October meeting of 
the Jacksonville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

Trade in Baltimore was called upon Sept. 14 
by M. L. Tipton and Mr. Anderson of the 
Little River Lumber Co., Townsend, Tenn. 
Hardwood trade conditions were reported as 
fairly good. The two men left for Philadel- 
phia and New York. 


E. W. Edwards has resigned as manager of 
the Institute of Woodworking Manufacturers, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and has been succeeded by 
C. W. Pinkerton of Whittier, Calif. The head- 
quarters are on the seventh floor of the Fay 
Building in Los Angeles. 


Herbert B. Rankin, lumber dealer of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., recently was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Edison Park Commission in 
Newark, N. J. The commission has charge of 
the memorial park to the late Thomas Alva 
Edison near Menlo Park, N. J. 


F. B. Carter, manager of the Seattle office of 
the Twin Harbors Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash., is visiting eastern markets. He spent 
four days in Baltimore calling on distributors, 
and attended the meeting of the Baltimore and 
Washington Lumber Sales Club, Sept. 13. 


H. A. Crane, representative of E. L. Bruce 
& Co., Memphis, at Baltimore, was enthusias- 
tic upon his return from the “floating conven- 
tion” held by his company on Lake Michigan, 
Sept. 6-8. The talks on progressive business 
methods and related topics were found valuable 
by the 450 persons aboard. 


A visitor at Savannah, Ga., last week was 
Dr. Yukio Tsuji, chief chemist of the Imperial 
Forestry Experimental Station Neguro, Tokyo, 
Japan. He confirmed the report that Japan is 
to enter the synthetic camphor industry, already 
controling the world’s production of natural 
camphor. It is thought this may open a new 
market for the South’s turpentine products. 


Two southwest Washington lumbermen are 
undergoing treatment in hospitals at Tacoma, 
Wash. Alex Johnson, widely known inde- 
pendent logging operator of Mason County, and 
G. E. Skinner, superintendent of the Pacific 
National Lumber Co. mill at National, Wash., 
are the unfortunates. Travis Fisk of Carna- 
tion is conducting Mr. Johnson’s business dur- 
ing his absence. 


Albert Schafer, prominent Grays Harbor 


lumberman and vice president of the various 
Schafer Bros. companies, has returned to 
Montesano, Wash., from a business trip to Cali- 
fornia. He reports the ports of San Francisco 
and Oakland, Calif., and Yaquina Bay, Ore., 
tied up by a dispute between AFL teamsters 
and CIO longshoremen. While in California, 
he attended the California State fair in Sac- 
ramento. 


A newspaper in Council Bluffs, Iowa, re- 
cently published a short feature story about E. 
H. Doolittle, proprietor of the Bluff City Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., having had the same barber 
do his tonsorial work regularly at eight o’clock 
each Saturday morning for the past thirty-seven 
years. On the occasions of illness when Mr. 
Doolittle has been unable to go to the barber 





Foreign Representatives of Saw 
Company Visit Factory 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Sept. 20.—The local 


offices and factory of E. C. Atkins & Co. were 
visited recently by three foreign representatives 
of the company. 

Elstner Hilton, Atkins world traveler, and 
M. P. Mandry, the firm’s representatives in 
Rico, 


San Juan, Puerto discussed foreign 





Shown left to right at E. C. Atkins & Co. 

plant at Indianapolis are: Elstner Hilton, 

A. J. Nugent, M. P. Mandry and K. W. 

Atkins, vice president and sales manager of 
the concern 


activities with officers of the saw manufactur- 
ing company, and agreed that, in spite of war 
like conditions in Europe and Asia, American 
manufacturers should continue to be optimistic 
about export business. The third company man 
on a visit here was A. J. Nugent, foreign trade 
manager. 





shop, the barber has gone to the lumberman’s 
home and performed his weekly duties. 


Alonzo Hubble and Jack Harris, owners of 
the newly formed B. & H. Logging Co., Ho- 
quiam, Wash., will start logging six million 
feet of spruce, fir and hemlock near Hoquiam 
soon. Caterpillar tractors will be used in log- 
ging the timber, which will be sold in the open 
market, according to Mr. Hubble. It is esti- 
mated that eight months will be required to 
log the stand, and upon finishing it the company 
plans to take timber from other tracts. 


The Arrow Mill Co., Chicago, plans to move 
the sawmill it is operating at Klamath, Calif., 
to Eureka, Calif., where property has been pur- 
chased. When new buildings have been con- 
structed, the company will have a $100,000 plant, 
it is said. The concern makes storage battery 
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separators, and exports and wholesales cedar 
lumber. It is hoped to have the Eureka plant 
in operation Dec. 1. The company recently 
bought thirty million feet of white cedar timber 
near the mouth of Klamath river. 


R. L. Palmer recently has organized under 
the Massachusetts laws the R. L. Palmer Co. 
(Inc.), with headquarters at Winchester, Mass., 
to do a strictly wholesale lumber business in 
carlots, mill shipments direct. Mr. Palmer, 
who is president and treasurer of the R. L. 
Palmer Co., has had a lumber experience of 
nearly forty years, beginning in 1898 with 
Palmer & Parker of Charlestown. From April, 
1916, to November, 1933, he conducted the R. L. 
Palmer Co., which operated a wholesale yard. 


Herbert Moss, general sales manager, Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., spent a few 
days in Chicago during the past week, looking 
after some important business matters incident 
to the local office following the recent death of 
Arthur Jones of that organization. Mr. Moss 
reports a fair movement of lumber but not in 
the volume that had been expected to develop 
during the early part of the fall. He is quite 
optimistic over the outlook, however, and feels 
confident that before the winter season sets in 
the mills will be enjoying a much larger 
demand. 


F, C. Broadway, recently appointed traffic 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. of 
Kansas City, and secretary-treasurer of the 
Traffic Club of that city, was the honor guest 
at the opening fall luncheon of the Traffic Club, 
Sept. 14. <A’ feature of the luncheon was the 
presentation to Mr. Broadway of a scroll signed 
by the six hundred members of the club, attest- 
ing their appreciation of his service as secre- 
tary-treasurer. The scroll was presented by 
R. D. Smith, president of the club. As his 
new duties with the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
will require all of his time, Mr. Broadway is 
resigning, as secretary-treasurer of the Traffic 


Club. 


Night Fire Destroys Hines Yard, 
Stock and All Equipment 


A ravenous night fire which wiped out the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co. yard at Irving 
Park, 3839 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Sept. 
13, caused an approximate loss of $60,000. In 
addition to the loss of the lumber and building 
material shed, office, and garage, between 600,- 
000 and 700,000 feet of lumber was destroyed, 
it is estimated. Two trucks and three or four 
trailers in the garage also burned as did all 
of the office equipment. The blaze was fanned 
by a strong wind and spread rapidly despite 
the efforts of several fire companies. 

At present the yard’s customers are being 
served from the Hines branch in Independence 
Park. Although rebuilding on the site of the 
destroyed buildings is contemplated, nothing can 
be definitely done for some time, it was said. 


Long Established Chicago Yard 
Has Change in Owners 


David Chapman, who for fifteen years was 
manager of the Ashland Lumber Co., Chicago, 
has purchased the Ruel Lumber Co. with yards 
at 7337 Stony Island Avenue and 3401 W. 111th 
Street, Chicago. The business was formerly 
owned by J. G. and C. H. Ruel who were in 
the lumber business for over forty years. Mr. 
Chapman will operate the Stony Island Avenue 
yard as the South Shore Ruel Lumber Co., and 
the second one as the Mt. Greenwood Lumber 
Co. 

Practically all of the present stock is being 
disposed of by the new owner, and will be re- 
placed with new. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand feet of new lumber is en route to the 
yard now, according to Mr. Chapman, and he 
expects to stock two and a half million feet 
more before next spring. Insulation, hard- 
boards, builders hardware, and paint will be 
allied lines. Used lumber and building materials 
will also be handled as previously in the yards. 
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The office building and sheds are undergoing 
cleaning, renovation and repair. Mr. Chapman 
is ambitious to make his yard a credit to the 
community in its ability to serve every build- 
ing supply need. 


Leaves Position to Teach at Oregon 
State College 


LEWISTON, IpAHO, Sept. 20.—Robert M. 
Evenden, employment manager of the Clear- 
water plant of Potlatch Forests (Inc.), here, 
for the past six years, has accepted an assistant 
professorship in forestry at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore., where he graduated in 
1931. He majored in 
forestry sciences, and 
received his Master of 
Science degree from the 
same college in 1932 
after conducting re- 
search in dry kiln pro- 
cesses and management. 
This work took him to 





ROBT. M. EVENDEN 
Corvallis, Ore.; 


Resigns Lumber Manu- 
facturing Field 





Lewiston and employ- 
ment by Potlatch For- 
ests (Inc.), where he 
continued dry kiln 
study. Two years later, 
he was made employ- 
ment manager. 

Mr. Evenden is a native of Warrenton, Ore. 
He is married, and the father of a son. Pho- 
tography is his hobby. He took this picture of 
himself, 

On the evening of Mr. Evenden’s departure 
for Corvallis, members of the Foreman’s Coun- 
cil presented him with a telescopic sight for 
small-bore rifle. 








Lumberman Reported Seeking 
Mill Site in North 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 18.—Reports re- 
ceived here from Ketchikan, Alaska, state that 
S. M. Anderson, Jr., of this city is looking for 
a lumber mill site in the northern country and 
views with favor the abandoned pulp mill at 
Swanson Bay, B. C. Mr. Anderson is an offi- 
cial of the Bay City Lumber Co., Twin Harbors 
Lumber Co., and the Grays Harbor Exporta- 
tion Co. 

T. B. Lawrence of Los Angeles, president of 
the Lawrence-Phillips Steamship Co., operating 
coastwise freighters, who accompanied Mr. An- 
derson, said that his ships would transport lum- 
ber from the proposed northern mill. Mr. 
Anderson and Mr. Lawrence were accompanied 
by their wives and Mr. Anderson’s brother, 
R. A. Anderson. The trip was made on a 
chartered Seattle yacht. 





Lumberman and Family on Way to 
See Sights Abroad 


CuTHBERT, GaA., Sept. 20.—W. R. Melton of 
the King Lumber Co. and secretary of the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, accompanied 
by Mrs. Melton and their son Billy, left Sept. 
18 by automobile for New York City via 
Gainesville, Ga.; Roanake, Va.; Harrisonburg, 
Va.; and Hagerstown, Md., where they ex- 
pected to visit relatives and friends and then 
go on to New York. From New York they 
were to sail on the S. S. Bremen at midnight 
on Sept. 22 for an extensive foreign tour. 
On this trip they will visit London, Paris, 
Italy, Switzerland and will sail on the return 
voyage on Oct. 28 from Naples on the S. S. 
Saturnia. The homeward journey will include 
visits at Palermo, Algiers, Gibraltar, Lisbon 
and the Azores, and they expect to arrive in 
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New York City about Nov. 7 or 8. 

They are going as members of a tour spon- 
sored by the American Legion, members of 
which will be guests of the French Government 
in Paris for five nights and six days. 


Delighted With Airplane Trip to 
Arkansas Mill 


PaLacios, TEex., Sept. 20.—L. S. Appleton of 
the Barnett Lumber Co., returning from an 
airplane trip to Warren, Ark., was enthusiastic 
about the trip and the visit to the plant of the 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Arkansas. Mr. Apple- 
ton said this was his first trip in the air and 
also his first visit to a big lumber manufac- 
turing operation, and that both were wonderful 
and intensely interesting. Mr. Appleton was a 
member of the party of Texas dealers who 
were taken by airplane to Warren for an in- 
spection of the Bradley plant by Maurice Angly 
of Houston, sales representative of that com- 
pany in Texas. 

Commenting in some detail on the trip, Mr. 
Appleton said: 

“The party arrived in Warren in two planes 
at 10 o’clock a. m., August 28. The company 
had made plans in advance to show the visitors 
around over the plant, having started to work 
one hour late that morning in order to run an 
extra hour later in the day and have time to 
show the visitors the wheels going round. After 
luncheon at the hotel, we again went through 
the yards and to the hickory dimension mill, 
through some of the timber, around the city, 
and then to a picnic out in a pine grove near 
Warren for an evening of fun and frolic, with 
barbecued chicken the main dish. On Sunday 
morning, Aug. 29, the planes were taken to 
Pine Bluff and some of the local people in five 
or six automobiles drove the visitors to that 
city, from which the visiting lumbermen left 
by plane at 11:30 a. m. 

“Tt was both an interesting and thrilling ex- 
perience, and every member of the party ex- 
pressed himself as having been delighted with 
the trip.” 


Lumber Commission Man Goes 
to Company in Idaho 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO, Sept. 20.—The Craig 
Mountain Lumber Co. of this city has appointed 
G. E. Leader its new general sales manager. 
At present he is on a “get acquainted” trip 
through the territory calling on the company’s 
connections. 

Mr. Leader joined the 
Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co. after engaging 
in the commission lum- 
ber business at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the past ten 
or twelve years. He 
gained his knowledge 








G. E. LEADER, 
Winchester, Ida.; 


Named General 
Sales Manager 





of the business at the 
mill and in the Pon- 
derosa pine district. 
His first lumber experi- 
ence was with the Bon- 
ners Ferry (Idaho) 
Lumber Co., and he la- 
ter spent a few years 
with the Shevlin-Car- 
penter interests at Libby, Mont. In 1923, 
he moved to Cleveland, and opened an office for 
the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. Later he started 
his own commission business. 

The Craig Mountain Lumber Co. is one of 
the old established Ponderosa pine manufactur- 
ing concerns of the inland empire. W. C. Ged- 
des, general manager, for many years has been 
one of the leading spirits in the Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association. He was formerly 
connected with the operations of the Eccles in- 
terests in eastern Oregon. 








( is the Number 
on the Lumber 


The Booth-Kelly Mill No. 20 is a good 
thing to look for and find on the lumber 


you buy. It’s a mark of quality—a 
pledge of superiority. Booth-Kelly 
“Certified” Lumber is scientifically sea- 
soned, expertly manufactured, carefully 
graded. 


We have had long experience in milling 
Douglas Fir. Our timber is old-growth, 
big-bodied, fine-textured. Our mill 
equipment is modern and adequate. We 
know the needs of dealers. Let us 
know what you require in 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension _ Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Boctlizltell 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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September 25, 1937 


THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side miils have reported the 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New 
but, where prices for 


made in the period Sept. 11-15, 


o. b. mill sales prices 
Orleans, La., for sales 
were not available, 


following average f. 


this period 





prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 
West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- No. 3 Fencing, No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift— No. 117— en - aaa 6 uoe 13.19 11.60 2x4 Short- 
B&btr Sht. 59.81 65.00 1x6 ...... 16.09 14.92) leaf .... 16.93 15.42 
No. 1, Sht. 56.00 *59,00/R<>¢tter.- 38-80... |1x6 CM... 15.92 15.09 
i £.... *37.33 *3900]- ere . . Shortleaf & Longleaf— 
No. 116— 
1x3 flat grain— 3 No. 3 Shiplap and ee vawewe 16.16 14.42 
B&better.. 44.21 so.axlReretter--*47-68 46-75] Boards, Stamdard (2x80 0-7. (T1803 1598 
No. 1 .... 39.20 41.00 she ' ; Lengths 3°... 21.00 16.00 
No. 2 e 25.96 27.00 Assorted patterns 1x8 17.26 15 93 Page ee se ‘ , 
1x4 rift— B&better.. 45.11 44.16]1x10 ..... 17.17 17.45 
B&btr Sht. 63.00 70.00 No. 1 .... 44.56 41.00]1x12 ..... 17.68 16.12] pimbers 20 & Under, 
No. 1, Sht. 46.07 *55.13 No. 1 
No. 2 - 31.50 *36.91 Rough Finish No. 1 Shortleaf 
= 10-20’ Dimension Longleaf— 
1x4 flat grain 2x4 3x4 & 4x4 31.00 
B&better.. 50.54 ....|/B&better— wf —— oe ‘ 
No. 1 .... 40.96 41.64}Ineh thick— 16: 3B 76 Becaa|ee 8x8 _— 
No. 2 BROS FRB cvevcvs 55.00 ....loxg Shortleaf— 
Bae 55.00 51.0 
| aaa 5635 yt 12 & 14.. 22.68 23.31|3x4&4x4... 27.79 27.64 
Ceiling, Standard 1x5&10 65.25 BP sessees 22.61 22.09]/4x6—8x8.. 26.89 25.63 
— 12... +0, 83.00 .... laxs BeiO10x10. 31.46 31.40 
x x ° e 
 x4— 5&6/4 thick— 12 & 14 24.20 2180)8@4x12 ... 39.59 32.25 
E&bette 36.17 7 16 ...6.4- 25.18 22.95/5x12-12x12. 37.67 *34.80 
1 : *34. 00 4-8 eccecscoce 65.75 62.50 2x10 
a. slit 5&10 ie a 13.18 72.50 - ee axel 
Bitier.. 37.43 37.07) 0" ena 172127 Bade eee, ens Memes 
Jo. .-.. 35.29 34.1 
t 9 2 No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ De) aebadkas 35.25 29.03 Bébetter— 
1x4 42.79 45.33)0 ixt— 
Surfaced Finish, ot . meres @ 24... 8636 Sh008 © os ccsicss *32.00 
10-20’ 1x6 ...... 43.51 45.79136 ool: 37.26 35.7319 ........ 51.00 
Bé&better ' 
No. 1 Sh Cas 
Inch thick— “poards. 10020" " No. 2 Shortleaf ——_ 
Oe dialn tare 56.28 53.75 Dimension 
reer 56.38 54.05]1x8  .. .... 44.38 47.39] 2x4 yaa — 
ees 56.55 54.03]1x5&10 ... 46.83 51.36 x4 ...... 61.5 
io ee 63.50 60.76/1x12 ..... 6124 64.22/16 -...-.) 32:92 21:13|1x6&B -.- 62.80 61.71 
ee aces 59.64 58.67 ‘ *“°11x5&10 ... 65.32 65.75 
_ SER cl Fe a. shee ate 
Oo. encin. < c . ° 
5&6/4 thick— emiaed Leathe 136 «.....- 17.86 19.37 Plaster Lath 
46,8 preacied 65.50 $8.00 2x8 “21% 
seeee 25 75.88l1x4 ...... 16.09 16.80 x , 4 
- o : *S9112 & 14.. 19.59 y 
ee *92.05 86.75/1x6 ...... 18.97 18.98]3¢ “0 *: 20.34 Het No. 1 .... 4.50 4.62 
— 2x10 me. 3S .ccc Cee 50 
gue thick— No. 2 Shiplap and 13 & 14.. 22.51 22.66 
: asebeadee pry 3 .00 Boards, Std. Leth. ee te 22. "30 22.69| Partition, Standard 
8 IIIT! 49°72 #47/3g|Shortlear— ax12 Lengths 
1x5&10 SL06 Se Series ..... 20.23 19.67/12 & 14.. 22.99 22.83|)%x4&6— 
ro owes 25 68.25]1x12 ..... 26.48 20.55/16 ....... 22.69 24.25/B&better. .*46.50 *48.54 











OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin: 
x2%” 32x1%” %x2” %x1h” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$95.00 $75.00 $73.00 $62.00 
Cir. atd. red..... 78.00 64.00 62.00 62.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 73.00 60.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 72.00 60.00 56.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht. 84.00 62.00 64.00 48.00 
Clr. pin. red.. 73.00 60.00 58.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. wht. 71.00 57.00 52.00 46.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 69.00 58.00 46.00 47.00 
No. 1 com. wht 59.00 48.00 45.00 37.00 
No. 1 com, red 58.00 49.00 41.00 40.00 
POO. BD OOM e cccece 33.00 28.00 26.00 19.00 
14%x2” %4x1%” x2” 
Ce es Wes ce ccecees $80.00 $80.00 ; 
ee ea 75.00 75.00 - 
a Ce WSxceccceene's 73.00 68.00 ene 
a ee eee 71.00 68.00 nie 
Cae Be Wihecccccceses 75.00 74.00 70.00 
eh Sey Sl wceeoseewns 69.00 68.00 62.00 
ee es WR vccccuccces 67.00 66.00 62.00 
Sel SS) Seer 65.00 64.00 59.00 
No. — J. ae 57.00 53.00 50.00 
me 3 GOR. BOG scccc cece 55.00 53.00 47.00 
Se rn abveseneowoes 26.00 23.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
+4-inch wock. $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 


by = pe | to the above the following differ- 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 


a stock, 
-inch, §3. 50. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 20.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.o.b. mills, are: 


Beveled Siding, 42-inch 


Clear Mead it) ” 
Re rae $29.00 $36. 00 $21.00 
DOE sarcvaceceons 33.00 9.00 26.00 
Ce cievcauecsaes 37.00 33° 00 29.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
DAE éetevesesdcuasececame aus ataieaieiabeel $55.00 
OS eee Se Re a a eT ++. 61.00 
SO. Citncaccasecawensetueniensnes ‘ 70.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 6-16’ 

S$2S or S4S 

or Rough 
Se <ccvieceeueesedewnseeaaeeesaaeue $ 70.00 
DE siteeeackecceWoenesinereeenes one oe 
DE ccvvesecdveseeerwenneeueewr marae 85.00 
DE. -wktvr dednevccdssenwannueaaeeneee 95.00 
DE. ccacgesaw enmmdeweanianeaawernke cwute 100.00 
DE. nr ereencnceeunses eevee eennceuers 105.00 
DEE tcccineeevetdbesbudavweeseneneee 115.00 
SEE «== -catceuseawaeenecenGiowes ‘* 120.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

BE” sv eesccctcosnus eeneeue ov seeseceseenae 
an. dia et icried: sie Rieaih rere ade oe menerh «eee 42.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 


SS SS eee 52% 
Bee BO BME GUER 6. ccc ccccccccecces 47% 
Series 7000— 
De SNES BO, occccccececcveeceus + -52% 
Lasting SS GNA OVET...ccccccccccces soceeee 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. * 
Se xicnes ewuewke PO ee 
DU -Lcicerneedecewe ‘amanda’ prercanwe@irSiee 3 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, is., on northern hardwoods: 


>: No.2 No.3 


Brown oo Com Com 
| — ee $60 bo $e0% 30 $40. 00 $30.00 $21.00 
5/4 «++. 65.00 55.00 438.00 32.00 22.0¢ 
| Oe 70.00 60.00 60.00 386.00 22.00 
8/4 ........ 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 

No.1 No.2 No.3 

Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
eer $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
ee eneaeqiot 3.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
6/4 peat 86.00 76.00 66.00 32.00 24.00 
ME peveneee 3.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 

BPS cecceees 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 .... 

See -sveceeen 108.00 98.00 78.00 61.00. 
3/4 Cannes 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 


Key stock, 4 -: No. 4 and sh titer. Fag or on 


grade. FAS, $88; No. 1, Os 1 and 
etter, $83, or on grades, Aa, 93; No. 1, $73. 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
4/4 .....+.+.-.$73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $36. 00 $17. 00 
 ceeewses 78.00 63.00 538.00 38.00 19.00 
|, Zeer 83.00 68.00 56.00 38. 00 2 Po 
OS) ee 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.0 
8/4 ne 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 30.00 
, eee 98.00 838.00 66.00 40.00 .... 
, 2 0 83.00 69.00 40.00... 
oD, a 118.00 108.00 81.00 43.00 wi 
Sere vcvce .--118.00 103.00 81.00 48.00 .... 
16/4 . -158.00 148.00 121.00 .... .... 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 8 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
| ae - 00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
ee weees : 4.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
MEE <éeecccws 54:00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
mee tseunens 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
, ee 0.00 50.00 34.00 — 
ee - 65.00 55.00 39.00 eaten 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
Oe pevseadeceadoa $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
eee a 65.00 43.00 24.00 20.00 
ere ae 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
ae eee 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
BEE eccdicctdvevees 85.00 73.00 41.00 .... 
DEE eoseacenetawene 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ae $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
, eee 85.00 76.00 56.00 87.00 21.00 
_.. ears 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
— ee 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 = - 
Me ceseece 108.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 
| ear 108.00 93.00 82.00 50.00 
ea 156.00 146.00 122.00 
| en 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00 
ee = 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
| eee $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
5/4 a Geral eraibue eteraca 70.00 62.00 82.00 21.00 
I, eee eeeeee 80.00 57.00 87.00 21.00 
B/4  cccccccccccees 86.00 62.00 87.00 22.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Sept. 18. 
First Third 
SEMEL. Vsssbac venetian $83.01 $53.10 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 20.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Peelers, No. 1, $32; No. 2, $20. 

Cedar: Shingle logs $12- 15, 


8. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 20.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Second 
$73.70 





lumber logs, 





Royals: 
RT EE oo oa: ui gyda ieiiclnre sie seis Deleiatho Mele $4.25-4.70 
a : SS errr rt 2.40-3.00 
es niclat a dia e Ree aealeren ets 1.50-2.25 
Perfections 
Re CRPEEE 6.6 4.0. dale oleiviaiele d newenese $3.25-3.75 
2-18” 5/214 Lie aig OL cellar hana tghes eretanet el arake 2.30-2.75 
BE EE ceca cescewciewew elses tne ee 1.50-2.25 
XXXXX 
cS , SE ae e ee  e $2.80-3.25 
ee ee 2.10-2.60 
rr ce 1.75-1.80 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period Aug. 
30 to Sept. 4, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 


follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4x8 

cone. S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr & wdr 
Peer $66.91 $73.83 $76.25 
D MN De niccotsi cavers com 53.27 62.25 62.08 
SHop, S2S— 0.1 No. 2 
BM sas Scans 5 ooo aa Siar eieareloeieee $42.77 $27.89 
er re oa rala aaa cto eaten 41.28 27.85 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
eet $28.36 $22.42 
i | A een a ts 32.33 21.72 
i ae eg. eer $16.99 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

SpLectTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war 
i | rr $72.00 $91.25 

Qeatity CB} Bbasasscsececee 59.07 ey 


CoMMONS S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No.1 No.2 No. 3 


a oO. 
co incacepeintes eeleroe aon $40.39 $34.84 $27.52 
SED Sao citalaeioacemecine $69.00 $45.09 $27.42 
Util. Glo. ©) 6746, TEPER: oa cc ce ccccces $20.02 

Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SeLEcts, S2 or 4S— & war. &wdr. & war. 
Bébte Ris .....s% $84.00 $84.21 $84.41 
C. Select RL..... 81.00 80.00 ane 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ERE rr te $53.36 $34.42 $21.39 
OF I ren 50.10 34.75 22.22 
WEE icine ccewnbeeacen 65.34 37.43 22.19 
Larch—Douglas Fir 

oe a ae er ree $23.64 
Dimension Ne. 1, BEGGS «..ccvcccceccccs 22.71 
No. 3 Beards, S20res. 126. .....occcccccocs 23.96 
Flooring, Vert. gr. C&Btr 4 RL........ 37.42 





DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 20.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed ears for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. Cc D 
Bee 34a occa cae $44.00 $35.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
De swe cedwlacasesee $33.00 $29.00 $19.00 
BEE orclealecnsare Bearers 36.00 34.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
lx6 Pat. No. 106....$34.00 $32.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 34.00 33.00 23.00 
Ceiling 
. ee RERAP en earner: $29.00 $26.00 $17.00 
rrr ere ne 32.00 29.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
b 1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
i See $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $24.00 
ae 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
> nee 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
a eer $21.00 $21.00 $23.50 $21.50 $23.00 
| ea 21.00 21.00 21.50 22.50 22.50 
aes 20.50 20.50 22.00 23.50 22.50 
| eee 22.50 22.50 23.50 25.50 25.50 
DEED cise saws 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.50 25.50 


No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 


4x10 paake 20 feet and shorter and 


ok Pa ee aeret $20.00 
fb ie ES Oe re ee 19.00 
WEARS SS 0G. Fe PGs ng 66k osiccivaviaweee 20.00 


Amemecanfiimherman 
Lumber Market Review 


Softwood demand, the country over, is 
below expectations for this season. The 
fact that Oriental trade is on a war basis 
has resulted in a great reduction in ex- 
ports of lumber and other commodities, 
and the influence is felt in all lines of 
western business. Canadian lumber pro- 
ducers, who have depended so largely on 
foreign markets, are suffering severely, 
for, besides losing Oriental business, that 
to Empire markets, because of European 
political tension and high ocean rates, has 
been greatly reduced. Price declines have 
been noted in practically all species of 
softwoods, and have made buyers strongly 
reluctant to ordering for future needs. 
Middlewestern city demand has slack- 
ened, but there is a prospect of active fall 
consumption on the farms. Southern 
cotton growers. have suffered losses 
through degrade, but that section is ex- 
pected to consume a considerable footage 
of lumber this fall. In the industrial East, 
higher costs of material and labor have 
led to postponement of building projects, 
and the decline in the stock market has 
caused uneasiness. In the Pacific North- 
west’s cargo markets—California and 
North Atlantic—trade is slower and sur- 
pluses have been built up that have ad- 
versely affected prices; handling of lum- 
ber to both markets is difficult because of 
labor disturbances. Because of the hold- 
ing back of orders by distributors, on a 
falling market, current consumption is not 
fully reflected in mill sales, but in a re- 
duction of yard stocks; much of the retail 
buying is of fill-in lots in mixed cars. On 
the other hand, curtailment at the mills is 
becoming more general, as they feel the 
price effects of their recent production 
beyond current market needs. Their 
stocks are not excessive, on Sept. 11 
amounting to only 2% percent more than 
on the corresponding date of the previous 
year. There is every hope, therefore, that 
there will soon be achieved a better bal- 
ance between supply and demand, and 
more stability in lumber prices. 

The hardwood market is rather dull, 
for the building up of mill stocks in the 
South, in expectation of forced curtail- 
ment during the wet season, has led both 
domestic and foreign buyers to seek price 





concessions ; and they can secure them on 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. na “Miacetiaiad are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b. 


Cleveland, in effect Sept 


Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
ae 80.00 85.00 95.00 
Com. & Sel.. 55.00 65.00 67.50 

Pin. White Oak: 

_ ECS: 106.00 116.00 121.00 

No. 1 C.&S... 70.00 75.00 80.00 
Pin, Red O 

i éiseuens 1.00 101.00 106.00 

No. 1 C.& 65.00 70.00 75.00 

Poplar: 
ae 8.00 108.00 113.00 
Ne. 1 C&s. 60.00 65.0 68.00 

eae 3.00 78.00 78.00 
No. 2-A Com. 45.50 48.00 50.50 

Basswood: 
err 85.00 90.00 90.00 
No. 1 C&S... 57.50 65.00 65.00 
No. 2 Com... 38.50 39.50 39.50 


8/4 10/4 12/4 6/4 
97.50 111.00 125.00 140.00 
72.50 80.00 90.00 100.00 

136.00 146.00 161.00 171.00 
90.00 98.50 116.00 126.00 

116.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
85.00 93.50 106.00 121.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 ae eee 
90.50 Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
53.00 was ...... 108.00 113.00 113.00 118.00 

No. 1 C.&S.. 73.00 75.50 78.00 83.00 

. Btr. WHND 45.00 48.00 50.00 654.00 
73.50 No. 1C.&B 

42.50 nd. Weems 40.00 43.00 44.00 48.00 
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surplus stocks. Furniture plants espe- 
cially, but also other important manufac- 
turing consumers, have large needs, but 
are buying hand to mouth. The building 
industry, through flooring and millwork 
plants, is absorbing. considerable quanti- 
ties. Stocks of all domestic users are be- 
lieved to be low. Foreign trade, despite 
the expectation of higher trans-Atlantic 
rates Jan. 1, has been greatly reduced by 
fear of spread of the Spanish and Orien- 
tal wars. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Sept. 18: 


Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4inch 
II 2.06: ory ete eb ocaoishbNa a) Rlore $63.00 $62.00 
UMN EE Oe ahacite Gig Gone stursie cate a eeereiars 55.00 53.00 
oe Sh araeepibetcaeareni tins: 33.00 32.00 
Flat grain— 
i, AEC ne eee $47.00 $47.00 
Me. Ee cass abietelad Sate niedla ae ene 42.00 41.00 
EEG Oe 94m W WimalaPietoias Gate eee wea 27.00 26.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
; B&Better No.1 
2 a, > eee $38.00 $35.00 
DRPTICIOE, FRO. ox cscs seewsceccs 47.00 41.00 
Boston Partition, }{}x4.......... 43.00 39.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 118 
OS os Scan sce aeweuekarss $40.00 $46.00 
Be ©. ao esen aw ae ea esasieeona 37.00 44.00 
Se © esanuasusases wen eee 28.00 30.00 


wees gree. B&better 


0 12 
4/4 ...$57.00 $65.00 $58.00 $59.00 $67.00 $81.00 
5/4 ... 66.00 74.00 67.00 69.00 76.00 92.00 


Casing & Base, . weer’ 


8 
a $63.00 $68.00 $64.00 $66.00 
ME xs-sesuce eau 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 

Mouldings 
Discount 
Rawted wt SS Wiad) WAGs 6k kbs ncecces % 
PRP Be ox.swwcwsnbg ec edie ewes. ceene me 35% 
Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 ix8 1x10 1x12 


Boards, S4S, No. 1. 


-$43.00 $42.00 $46.00 $58.00 
or Shiplap No. 2. 


19.00 20.00 20.00 26.00 


No. -. - 16.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Dimension, S4S, 16-Foot 

No. 1 No. 2 
NR sty ena nha Pata po ve acta eee aloe $26.00 $21.00 
RMI Rig nd ao Ata Nero aiigiisiere aerial eee CN ne 23.0 19.00 
BUREIN <oc. ones. visow @veusaeecninunsatarergreareteesins 25.00 20.00 
IE cocci -o satla-eaice ee Roa eapratete aiale aie eke 33.00 25.00 
BIE aa:s0enkatieaa nek eee eduinans 37.00 26.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 
Ss 8 cata: cla guste eth Tete Near arlene ne Ga marecenetelS onan $4.50 
I Mi eiehca aia hc in seth os 0 gs ike AO 9 6 Si we 3.80 





CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Sept. 7: 


Flooring 

No. 1 No. 2 

RBé&btr. Com. Com. 
PD dc cstmenaamenaawn $46.30 $42.25 $24.95 
ME avails. nwo aerate 44.65 41.40 25.90 

Ceiling 
WME care ce sao weteeae $26.50 $23.50 $14.30 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
re $50.10 Aare $57.55 
a ee 51.00 eee 70.00 
eer 51.50 3.) 71.35 
MM aiateie dawal acon 53.25 er 79.90 
Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com Com 

Pe x. wince pan aan $41.00 $21.35 eae 

BE orviceurciowrun sma’ 41.15 sane aie 
BE Lia 6 se wieraraisiniaerkte 41.10 22.95 $18.90 
St See ee 43.15 23.60 18.35 

BE conion Gru aieeat 46.95 24.50 ‘ 

DUE: aiciasewrmmnwdpeaes 57.60 25.10 


Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 


ares $20.55 a ere $23.80 
Serer tee sone Seer 23.85 
DO ekt4 se sieke 22.00 oe EA ee 23.60 
Shortleaf Dimension No, 2 Common, Dressed 

8 to 16 18&20 
8 ne ea ee, ee eer $21.40 $26.25 
BES a cat gt 54 ane oro te sua Aa total tails 22.80 25.20 
ce ovis" Sihig SA IGS oi eee 23.35 24.50 
MEER ic. 53.610 36 a ieee haw eae 23.85 cows 
BEES Since knkie Sa ce eee eaent 26.90 eee gh 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








Oo. M. BOTSFORD, 74, president of the 
Botsford Lumber Co. with headquarters at 
Winona, Minn., died at Rochester, Minn., Sept. 
22, after an illness of several weeks. His 
company operated fifty-seven lumber yards. 
He was the son of Capt. and Mrs. Reuben 
Botsford, who were both pioneers of early 
Colonial families in Lake County, Illinois. 
When young, he worked in Waukegan and 
Wadsworth, Ill., as an express office clerk, 
earpenter’s assistant, and other jobs. With 
his father he went to Huron, S. D., in 1881 
and was employed at a grain elevator. Later 
Mr. Botsford worked for the North Western 
railroad. In 1886, he was placed in charge 
of the new yard of Laird Norton at Oakes, 
N. D., and four years later became travel- 





F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended May 10 


Qrtd. Red Gum Basswood 


run— 
32.50@ 39.5 


Sycamore 


30. 

Log run, plain— 
5/8 22. 
Plain Poplar 

= 

45.00 @ 46. 

m— 
30.75 @ 34.2 


34.00 


21.75 
Qrtd. Sap Gum 


50.00 


40.00 @42.25 
47.00 


No. 1 & Sel— 
4/4 . 


34.75 


Qrtd. Black Gum 34.00 


No. 1 & Sel— 
26.75 @ 28.00 
Plain Tupelo 

FAS— 
34.25 
Plain White Oak 
FAS— 
5/4 
No. 1 & Sel— 
32.25@ 40.00 


Plain Red Oak 


80.00 


44.75 @53.00 
54.00 
69.75 





ing auditor for the company. Mr. Botsford 
became general manager of the Laird Nor- 
ton yards in 1901, and was made president 
of the Botsford Lumber Co. when it took 
over the Norton yards in 1912. He was a 
33d degree Mason and had been a director of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
His widow and two daughters survive. 


THEODOR KUNDTZ, 85, for many years 
head of the company bearing his name at 
Cleveland, Ohio, which made sewing machine 
cabinets, church and school furniture, and 
bicycle wheels, died Sept. 15. At one time 
this immigrant boy from Hungary was the 
largest employer in Cleveland, engaging 
2,500 men. He went to the Ohio city when 
20 from Metzenseifen, Hungary, and con- 
tinued the cabinet work he had learned. 
After a few years he bought a business, and 
enlarged it as the years followed. Mr. 
Kundtz also had a lumber yard covering an 
entire acre. It was burned in 1920. His 
mansion, which required four years to build, 
was a show spot of Cleveland. His widow, 
four sons, four daughters and sixteen grand- 
children survive. 


JAMES A. KIRBY, 59, representative of 
the Southern Lumberman for thirty years, 
passed away Sept. 17 en route to his New 
Orleans home. Mr. Kirby had been in poor 
health for several years. He began a tour 
of southern mills on Aug. 31, but at Shreve- 
port, La., was advised Sept. 16 by a physi- 
cian to return home. He was dead in his 
berth when the train arrived. A native of 
Paris, Tenn., Mr. Kirby went to New Orleans 
in 1907. “Jim” Kirby, as he was familiarly 
known all over the South, had a host of 
friends among the lumbermen, and his visits 
were always welcomed. Survivors are his 
widow, a brother and one sister. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON STEPHENS, 31, 
advertising manager of the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., passed away Sept. 15 
after an illness of three weeks. Death was 
caused by a streptococci’ infection. Mr. 
Stephens for many years had taken a promi- 
nent part in civic and community affairs, 
and at one time was vice president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church and the 
Knights of Pythias. Mr. Stephens is sur- 
vived by his widow, a daughter, his parents, 
one sister and two brothers. 


WILLIAM HENRY FORCE, 81, long identi- 
fied with retail lumber firms in Minnesota 
and on Willapa Harbor, Wash., died of a 
heart attack at his home in Raymond, Wash., 
Sept. 7. He moved to Raymond from Red- 
wood Falls, Minn., in 1910 to become mana- 
ger of the Peoples Retail Lumber Co. Later 
he was manager of the retail department of 
the Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills. Mr. Force 
was active in civic circles. Survivors in- 
clude his widow, two sons, three daughters 
and two brothers. 


THOMAS H. BALLARD, 63, employee of 
Barton-Mansfield Co. of Jonesboro, Ark., from 
1919 until his death Sept. 2, was buried Sept. 
5. When a young man, he organized the first 
retail lumber yard in Mississippi County at 
Blytheville, Ark. He afterwards owned yards 
in Conway, Ark., Tulsa, Okla., and Payette, 
Ida. For a time, he was manager of the re- 
tail lumber yard of the Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co. at Blytheville. Mr. Ballard was re- 
garded highly in his community. Surviving 
are his widow and a son. 


MRS. MAGGIE ELLIS, 82, sister of Alex 
Polson of Hoquiam, Wash., died at her home 
in Aberdeen, Sept. 14. She was a well known 





TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


Jacksonville, Fla., 
cypress, f. o. b. mill 
Grades 
Tank, RW&L, rough 
FAS, RW&L, rough...... 


Sept. 18.—Following 


5/4 


is a list of wholesale prices on tidewater red 


8/4 10/ 12/4 


$137.00 


September 25, 1987 


pioneer resident of the Grays Harbor dis- 
trict, and the widow of Hiram G. Ellis, early 
day Washington logging operator. She ac- 
companied her brother, the late Robert Pol- 
son, who lived with her, to Grays Harbor 
from Truro, Nova Scotia, fifty years ago, 
Surviving are two sons, and Alex Polson, 
president of Polson Lumber & Shingle Co, 
and Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam. 


JOSEPH A. RANKIN, 638, for over thirty 
years affiliated with the Hammond Lumber 
Co. in Oregon and California, died in Santa 
Rosa, Calif., Sept. 12. When he retired in 
1934, he was resident manager of the Ham- 
mond redwood operations in Humboldt 
County. A native of Pennsylvania, he ad- 
vanced rapidly in his company. His widow 
and two sons are left. 


HOWARD WILSON AMBROSE, 68, lumber 
manufacturer and community builder of Con- 
way, N. C., died at his home Sept. 5. For 
the last thirty years, he had been secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the Con- 
way Lumber Co. He was active in his town. 
He leaves his widow, two sons and three 
daughters, 


MORGAN CURTIS, 66, for many years as- 
sociated with the Fulman & Curtis Lumber 
Co. and the Harbor Springs Lumber Co., 
Petoskey, Mich., died Sept. 11 in that city. 
He had also been vice president and director 
of the First National Bank of Petoskey for 
forty years. Survivors are his widow, three 
children and two brothers. 


ELOF EDWINS, 74, pioneer Washington 
lumberman, died Sept. 14 at the home of a 
daughter in Aberdeen, Wash. Until recent 
years, he had been general superintendent 
of the Preston (Wash.) Mill Co. which he 
helped found. He was a director of the 
Swedish hospital in Seattle, and a member of 
the Masons. 


J. W. METZ, 78, founder of the J. W. Metz 
Lumber Co., which operates lumber yards in 
twenty-one cities in Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas, died at his home in Wichita, Sept. 
14, after an illness of several years. D. O. 
Metz, son of the founder, is president of the 
company. 


JOHN THOMAS HOTT. 69, president of the 
Thorn Lumber Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., and 
active in business, church and music affairs 
of his town, died Sept. 5. Earlier in life he 
taught mathematics. Mr. Hott rose to high 
official rank with the United Brethren Church. 
He leaves his widow and four daughters. 


THOMAS CUNNINGHAM, 85, retired pioneer 
lumberman of Door County, Wis., died at 
his home in Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Sept. 17. He 
went to Liberty Grove, Wis., from Ontario, 
Canada, in 1883, with his wife and engaged 
in the lumber business. 


GUY A. PECK, 50, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Edison Wood Products (Inc.), 
New London, Wis., since January, 1936, died 
at West Orange, N. J., Sept. 13. He had been 
affiliated with the company since 1916. His 
widow and two children survive. 


HARRY MELLINGER, 57, president of the 
Mellinger Lumber Co., Kalona, Iowa, died 
unexpectedly recently. His company oper- 
ates the oldest business place in Kalona. Mr. 
Mellinger was known throughout Iowa as a 
trap shooter. His widow and mother survive. 


MAJ. THOMAS H. BASSETT, 55, treasurer 
of the Buttrick Lumber Corp., Waltham, 
Mass., died Sept: 7 in his home at Weston. 
He was a lecturer on Americanization. His 
widow, three sons and a daugher survive. 


RAS EVERSOLE, 62, manager of the Tem- 
ple Lumber Co. at Honey Grove, Texas, for 
the last thirteen years, died at his desk Sept. 
6. He leaves two sons, a daughter, his step- 
mother and three sisters. 


DAN A. RARDIN, 61, president Rardin 
Bros. Co., Athens, Ohio, died of heart trouble 
Sept. 2. He was active politically for many 
years. His widow and three children are 
survivors. 


MRS. SARAH GREER, wife of J. C. Greer, 


CLASS 
LESS 
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JLit4iAeee 
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eg 
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Ke 
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‘Diy 
wanes 


Wy 


SS 
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Kc 
KX <> 


<> 
mess 
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i“ 
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Se 


6/4 
$100.00 
86.00 
70.00 
62.00 
29.00 
28.00 
88.00 
77.50 
74.50 
69.50 
55.00 
40.00 


$113.75 
100.50 
78.50 
66.25 
29.00 
28.25 
103.00 
84.50 
81.50 
72.50 
58.00 
40.00 


$77.00 
70.00 
54.00 
29.00 
28.00 
84.00 
77.50 
74.50 
69.50 
55.00 
40.00 


118.00 
91.50 
77.50 


Evansville, Ind., commission lumberman, died 
Sept. 4 after a long illness. Her husband, % 
daughter, two brothers and a sister are left 


Select, RW&L, rough.... 6 
No. 1 Shop, RW&L, rough 
Box, RW&L, rough 

Peck, RW&L, rough 

“A” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 
“B” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 
“Cc” Finish, RW&L, S4S. 
“Dp” Finish, RW&L, S48. 
No, 1 Com, RW&L, rough 
No, 2 Com. RW&L, rough 





CYPRESS SHINGLES 


Bests, 18” $6.35 $7.60 

Primes, 18”... 4.35 6.00 

Economy, 18”. 3.85 4.75 
CYPRESS LATH 

No. 2 


No.1 
$x1144x48” ...$6.05 $5.55 
%x1%x32” S sees 


JAMES WHEELER, 59, in the commission 
lumber business at Oklahoma City, Okla 
since 1907, died at his home in that city 
Sept. 15. His widow and daughter survive 


MICHAEL A. DORAN, president of Doran, 
Sealy & Adams, Newtown Creek, N. Y., died 
Sept. 6. A son and three sisters survive. 








